THE FLAME OF LIFE 


The Flatne of Life brings tbe cycle of novels - winch 
started with. The Death of William Posters and con- 
tiniied with The Tree on Fire - to an end by explain- 
ing the progress, and otherwise, of life m the 
Handley community 

A score of mtimately connected yet outlandish 
people gather together, some by their own m- 
adequacies, others by a genume wish to make the 
commumty a success But the people are too 
diverse, too ordmary, too unruly to be moulded m 
any satisfactory direction by their self-imposed 
experiment 

Between the pressures of these extremes the 
experiment falls apart. Yet it also succeeds m a 
more human manner, because chaos brmgs change 
m all of them As Dawley observes, the Revolution 
came home to roost m more ways than one. 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


^Tiie present novel was begun m August 1967 , and finished in 
This IS a long time for one book, though 

written that were more 
^ pr^smg They elbowed the present work aside, 
^een comphant m this because the plot and 

thev <!?iKc ^ weren’t so absolutely clear m my mmd as 
^ subsequently became over the years 

novels were wntten, as 

volume " 

as chapters three and four were punted 

SoITp^p progress entitled CUTHBERT m The 

of 196 T^ (Louisiana State Umversity) m the summer 




CHAPTER ONE 


Albert Handley left his car m a meter-bay bebmd Oxford 
Street, and went mto a shop to buy a transistor radio 
‘How much IS that?’ he asked 

‘Costs twenty-seven gumeas,’ said the young salesman 
Ash dropped from his thm cigar He’d smoked all the 
way down that mommg His daughter Mandy had asked 
bun not to, otherwise he might die of cancer ‘Who’ll make 
the money to keep us m the sort of idleness we’ve got used ' 
to if you get earned off? The trouble is, you think of 
nobody but yourself ’ 

‘Looks good ’ 

He twiddled a knob though it was not switched on There 
were no battenes m any, and they were chamed by their 
handles to the wall He was eatmg himself so hard that 
cancer wouldn’t get a look m 
‘It’s very fine,’ the salesman told him, as if he weren’t a 
senous customer, but was passmg the tune before gomg to 
a pornographic picturedrome down the street, 

Handley unbuttoned his short fawn overcoat He was tall 
and spruce-lookmg, with brown eyes, and a face more red- 
dish than the ruddy glow it had when he’d been poor and 
walked everywhere Yet he was stdl thin No matter what 
food he shovelled down, and m truth it was never much, he 
did not put on weight There was something intelhgent and 
ruthless about his face, untd he smiled and spoke, when 
whoever he was addressmg might make the mistake of 
thmkmg him an easy person to get on with 

‘I want something powerful,’ he said ‘A good radio with 
lots of short-wave I hve m the country, and hke to feel cut 
off from the one I’m m’ ’ 

His brother John had been a wireless enthusiast, and so 
Handley wasn’t as unfamihar with radios as the salesman 
thought. But John’s dead, you fool, he snapped at 



m his momentary abstraction What do you mean dead‘s Of 
course he’s not Why do you say that*^ He never was dead 
nor will be dead He can’t be If he died I wouldn’t paint 
another picture I’d die myself, m fact But he was dead, all 
the same Ehlled his bloody self 
He saw a black, complex, heavy model with a multi- 
phcity of wavebands, switches and aenals ‘What do you 
rush for that one‘>’ 

‘A hundred and ten gumeas It’s a Philips, from Holland ’ 
‘You look as if you could really communicate with it. 
Turn It on, wiU you*^’ 

He unlocked the chain, and fixed in batteries 
‘It’s a good smart model.’ 

‘Can you get pohce-bands*^’ 

‘Everything Fue-bngade, aircraft, radio-taxis, ship-to- 
shore m morse and telephone Anywhere m the world, 
providmg you adjust the aerials ’ 

The tone was good, trilled with spikey clearness when he 
spun the wheel over short-wave ‘Pack it up, then. I’ll take 
it with me ’ 

He got back to his car and found a ticket fixed on the 
windscreen. He supposed it must be a two-pound fine be- 
cause — as he now realised, looking at the meter — he’d 
forgotten to put money m. He dro^ off without touching it 
and, gomg smoothly along Oxford Street, flicked on the 
wipers till the httle cellophane envelope flew out of his sight 
forever. 

He cursed his carelessness - as well as the vmdictive 
warden so assiduous m his packdnll duty - and picked his 
way through the traffic His sleek black Rambler Estate 
made easy progress, but it still took some time gettmg to 
the Arhngton Gallery after finding a vacant bay m Hanover 
Square 

Strmg-wire-and-tmfoil sculpture that formed the basis of 
the current exhibition looked flunsy but mterestmg, some- 
thing between Futurist muck. Surrealist crap, and a heap of 
sociabst-reahst junk thrown out of a builder’s yard. In 
other words, it didn’t lack imagination but had no talent 
whatsoever, only a demomc persistence on the part of the 
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artist to create something or die The man’s name was 
famous m the art world, and though Handley couldn’t be- 
grudge hun that, he was annoyed at the fact that he didn’t 
Imow what it was about, feelmg msulted because the sculp- 
tor hadn’t done somethmg that his by no means simple 
mtelhgence could understand 

Still, maybe it was only a bit of obstmacy on Handley’s 
part, because many people were paymg high prices for it, 
and countless cntics were vormtmg words m order to ex- 
plain It to each other It kept them out of mischief, though 
he felt that the more words a picture needed the worse it 
was 

Sir Edward Greensleaves, large and affable, stood up 
from his desk Handley was a few min utes early and this 
disturbed him but, due to reasonably good breedmg, it got 
no further than his own thoughts Known as Teddy to 
Handley and his friends, he was at the pinnacle of several 
hundred years of family history - a genealogical cuttmg 
tool The Greensleaves had one of the oldest pedigrees m 
England, which meant they came over as vicious-narrow- 
oyed plunderers with Norman from France Handley could 
have remmded him, however, that his clan were m England 
even before the Norman Conquest and even, maybe, pnor 
to the Roman Invasion, but such length of service can be a 
positive disadvantage especially if, mstead of mmng and 
breeding only with the best names as Teddy’s lot had done, 
you mucked m with all the jailbirds and nff-raff feedmg on 
fur, feather and fin that happened to come your way. Teddy 
was the last of the Greensleaves, and bemg of a certain 
nature, was not likely to extend the name for another 
generation Handley, with a family of seven kids, seemed 
set for a few more centunes at least, unless the world blew 
itself up m the meantime. 

Greensleaves often boasted how he had pulled Handley 
from the gutter of direst hardship and turned him into a 
man of the world He had given him his first show two 
years ago and made him nch and famous Handley didn’t 
see It like that He had always been a man of the world, and 
was no different now m either talent or spirit to when he 


was without money or recogmtion His wife and seven kids 
had got along on national assistance, poaching, begging- 
letters, and rafflmg pamtmgs now and agam m the Lin- 
colnshire village they’d hved m He shook Teddy’s warm, 
pudgy hand. T need money, that’s why I’ve come to see 
you ’ 

‘You had a thousand last month Are you sure?’ / 

‘There are a score of us hvmg in our self-styled com- 
mumty, and that means twenty idle mouths to feed I’m not 
idle, because I happen to be the breadwinner, but I don’t 
mmd that because it stimulates me for my work.’ 

‘I wonder if you’re makmg a mistake, hvmg m a com- 
mumty?’ Greensleaves ventured 
‘Of course I am,’ Handley said ‘I’m just one big twenty- 
two carat mistake hke any other human being It’s not 
many months smce my brother John died, and it seems hke 
we buned him only yesterday Livmg m a big group helps 
me to get over it a httle bit ’ 

Edward didn’fhke Handley to be so much at the mercy 
of ordmary emotions If the artist’s brother died he should 
swiftly absorb the fact, however tragic it might be, mto the 
mainstream of his creative powers - he suggested 
‘We’U never see eye to eye,’ Handley said ‘I enjoy 
commg to see you because it makes me feel so civihsed I 
mean, it amazes me how cultured people hke you can hve 
so far down m the mud ’ 

Teddy laughed ‘Let’s not go mto that ’ 

‘Or we’ll never get off it.’ Handley said, pushmg his face 
close, ‘wiU we?’ 

*I mean,’ Teddy said, ‘wouldn’t it be better for you to Hve 
m Majorca, or some place where the sun is warm, and 
hvmg cheap?’ 

He gunned ‘You want to get nd of me?’ 

‘I want you to be happy ’ 

T thought so You want me to stop pamtmg ’ 
Greensleaves flushed, as if caught m a secret criminal 
thought, which deepened when he realised there was no 
basis for it. 

‘Don’t take me senously,’ Handley said, *or I’ll cry I’m 
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the only one who knows how I can live ’ 

‘You’re painting well?’ Teddy said, pouring two bri- 
dles He'had the look of a man who had his vices under 
control, but who also knew exactly what they were — w c 
was something. 

-Handley sat in a leather chair, his feet on the mng 
mahogany desk- ‘Never better, in my humble opmion ou 
can put another show on as soon as you like.’ 

‘It’s only three months smce the last. We don t want em 
to think you’re too prolific ’ 

‘ ‘Afraid they’ll stop buymg?’ Handley jibed. ^ 

‘They may want them cheaper We can’t afford that 
‘Why not? It’ll hurt you but it won’t hurt me I’m work- 
ing as if I’m on piece work- Bull week, every week. Gra , 
grab, grab Call it inspiration if you like ’ ^ 

Teddy pushed the brandy over ‘Leave the tactics to me 
‘Cheers ' I suppose you might get thm if you didn t ma e 
so much money ’ 

He sipped and laughed ‘I don’t think you reahse it, 
Albert, but I hke bemg fat.’ ^ ^ 

‘There’d be nothmg left of you if you weren t 
‘It’s good to be fat m this busmess A thm art dealer isn t 
trusted. A thm partner, yes, but not someone like me 
'He’s trymg to reassure me, Handley thou^t, that hell 
never run away with my money He’s devious and corpu- 
lent. His eyes are shifty and mcompetent. Tm sure he s xo 
bmg me But he’s good-natured, and I like him Have you 
always been fat? ’ 

‘Generally, yes People make way "for a fat man ey 
respect him ’ ^ 

Handley ht a cigar ‘Unless there’s a war on 
‘No danger of that ’ 

'Civil war, I mean ’ 

Teddy laughed ‘When I go mto a restaurant the waiters 
smile I’m always served first, whether they know me or 
not I get bigger helpmgs, what’s more ’ 

Greensleaves’ office made him uneasy because three or 
his pamtmgs hung on the weU-ht walls They seemed oih of 
place, set there for dealers and customers who saw them 
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only as so many square yards of investment Handley 
knew, however, that his attitude was a bad one, mdicatmg a 
lack of detachment and even backbone He was, after all, 
happy enough when Teddy took out his cheque book and 
passed a chit for three thousand pounds 
He put it m his wallet ‘That’ll get me through the week- 
end ' I don’t need the other for the moment ’ 

They were disturbed by the buzzer, and when the door 
opened Handley recogmsed Lady Daphne Maria Fitzgerald 
Ritmeester (names he’d seen m an up-to-date Who’s Who 
which he’d bought to get basic facts on people he bumped 
mto now that his pamtmgs sold at the proper pnces) 
‘You’ve already met, I believe,’ Greensleaves said 
‘Twice,’ Handley stood up, ‘and both times I asked her to 
kiss me, but she didn’t ’ 

‘On the first occasion you were drunk,’ she said, with half 
a smile. Her chanmng and gratmg voice was the sort that 
would make you feel imsure of yourself if you thought there 
was a chance of gomg to bed with her She was a thin 
middle-aged woman with dark hair piled over a splendidly 
mtelhgent face Her grey eyes seemed over-exposed due to 
skilful make-up and care, and her family spread nostrils 
created a subtlety for her bps that they might not otherwise 
have had Handley sensed that men would have to be a' 
hundred times more gentle before such women would come 
to like them. 


she turned to Greensleaves ‘I just popped m to give you 

4: ^ Florentine leather bag 

Teddy blushed at money mstead of sex There has to be 
somettag that embarrasses him to the marrow. Handley 
thought Lady Ritmeester had bought some of his work, 
includmg tte Lmcolnshire Poacher, that star piece of his 
one-man show at which they’d first met 
‘How long are you m town‘>’ 

Depends, he said Till tomorrow, perhaps ’ 

She ht a cigarette and sat down. ‘How’s the country?’ 
‘Restful, as long as I can get away.’ ^ 

‘I hear you run some sort of community?’ 

‘An extended family, really A five-star doss-house.’ 
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‘I thought the revolutionary thing nowadays was to elimi- 
nate the family ’ 

He laughed ‘That sort of theory’s for young people who 
haven’t got famihes. I have seven kids, so who could get nd 
of that lot? There would have been another but my wife 
lost It after our house caught fire m Lmcolnshire I’m afraid 
to make up a manifesto against the family in case she gets 
pregnant again If you can’t beat ’em, jom ’em The only 
thmg IS to make it bigger It drives me up the zigzags ’ 

‘You could simply walk away,’ she teased, much to 
Teddy’s enjoyment as he opened her envelope, and put the 
cheque m his drawer 

‘If a man’s up to his neck m a bog how can he get up and 
crawl off? He needs a tractor to pull him free, and then it 
ought yank both his arms out and he’d bleed to death Stdl, 
there is some good m the f amil y The State’s helpless 
against it - or one like mine Any system that screams 
against the famil y only wants to abolish it for its own ends 
~ good or bad It wants such power for itself Who 
Wouldn’t? WiU you have lunch with me?’ 

Launched m the same tone as his speculations on the 
family, the request took her by surprise ‘What a strange 
idea’’ 

‘It would be if we went to a fish ’n’ chip shop for a piece 
of grotty cod washed down with a bottle of high-powered 
sauce,’ he said. ‘But I mean real lunch at the Royal Bean 
up the street.’ 

She was an expensive production with the palest of 
porcelam skin as if, should you start to take her clothes off, 
she’d come to pieces m your hands ‘You fascmate me ’ 
‘You’re like a woman,’ she answered ‘Full of tease A 
real man, I beheve it’s c^ed ’ 

No response was good enough, at least not while he ex- 
pected It ‘I’d be dehghted if you’d have lunch with me ’ 

If he thought about it he couldn’t unagme anyftung more 
grisly, but it was too late to back out now ‘As an experi- 
ment, then,’ she said, stdl with that damaged but mad- 
denmg smde 

Teddy wondered if they’d need to use his desk to make 


love on - they were getting along so well - and had an 
impulse to begm clearmg it, so as to mch himself back mto 
their talk. They had forgotten him, and only such rude and 
crude behaviour could make them pay for it 
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CHAPTER-TWO 


Handley suggested a taxi, but she preferred to walk the two 
hundred yards They had the luck of a table near the cur- 
l^ed Window He offered a cigarette from his packet ‘Do 
you eat out much*^’ 

Reasonably often ’ 

I usu^y get stomach poisomng, though this place looks 
all nght ’ He snapped his finger, but no one heard it 
That’s the disadvantage of a restaurant,’ she said ‘Not 
good for one’s self-confidence ’ 

She was enjoymg herself, and what man could want more 
than that? He knew he was not very strong on courtship, 
and Daphne Ritmeester sensed it, too, and was trymg to 
niake him pay for it But time was on his side, and they 
were no longer close to the prymg ears of Teddy Green- 
sleaves, which made them somewhat easier on each other 
K a man is eatmg alone,’ he said, ‘and he complains 
about something or other he gets good treatment But if he 
dmes With a woman he doesn’t because the waiter’s back 
goes up, smce he thinks he’s only trymg to impress the 
woman Even if the man is justified m his complamts the 
waiter thinks he should show sohdanty with the male sex 
and^not mention them, especially m front of a woman You 
can t wm They’ve got the class war m one eye and the sex 
war m the other If I had my way there’d be nothmg but 
coimters where you had to go up and get your own ’ 

‘How perfectly homble,’ she said ‘I’d never eat out’ 

could brmg a maid,’ he suggested, ‘and she’d queue 
for you ’ 

Had he really done the pamtmgs she so much admired? 
It was like havmg lunch with your chauffeur simply be- 
cause he was a good driver And yet, not quite This might 
turn out more interestmg ‘TeU me about your life,’ she said 
when half a melon, big enough to float away on across the 
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blue lagoon, bad been set before them. ‘How did you be- 
come a painter?’ 

‘My life’s simple,’ he repbed ‘Always will be, 1 hope 
After prep school, Eton and Oxford, I got a commission in 
the Bngade of Guards Fought m France, back throu^ 
Dunkirk, went to Egypt and got wounded - though not in 
the grom I rejomed my battalion and went to Italy, 
wounded agam, mvahded out, nothmg to do except draw 
my pension and pamt pictures ’ 

She laughed ‘That’s not what you told the newspapers ’ 
‘You’ve got to make up a good story,’ he said, pushing 
his melon aside because it tasted like marrow ‘Uncle Toby 
would disown me if I didn’t I love you But you must for- 
give me — not for saying that, because I can’t imagine any- 
one not coming out with it ~ but for being so blunt and 
common I can’t make pretty speeches I paint, not talk 
I’ve never been good at weavmg snares of words around 
women If I’m so tongue-tied that 1 can only say “I love 
you”, you’ll have to forgive me ’ 

It seemed impossible to get through to him There must 
be a gap in his armour somewhere 'He knew she was think- 
ing this, and saw that if he kept up his ngmarole long 
enough she might come to bed with him ‘Do vou pamt aU 
the time?’ 

‘Every minute God sends ’ 

‘Don’t you get bored?’ 

‘I love you. Daphne ’ 


‘Don’t you get bored with that?’ He 
to be her chauffeur. 


was too impertuiQJit 


‘Let’s go to Paris for a couple of davs ’ 
‘Certainly not’ 


‘Vemce, then ’ 


It was ludicrous She laughed j t. t. 

under the table Wiping them on doth 
pomtmg to the napkm He drew it across h,^’ 

‘You haven’t got your passport,’ she said 


bacV T 1 ^ packet of 

do" though. 



You only vanish, v/hen all the ends will be left hanging,’ 
‘You’re a very destructive person.’ 

‘Not really To myself maybe ’ 

- ‘You make my blood run cold,’ she mocked. 

‘Here’s the horsemeat,’ he said, glad to end such a note. 
For a thm woman she showed great appetite, and if he 
kept up With her it was only to get his money’s worth, and 
because he’d left home with no more than half a grapefruit 
and a thimble of black coffee under his belt 
He filled her empty glass close to the bnm, hopmg she’d 
bend her hps to the table to sip it, so that he could look 
down her dress But he’d underestimated her dexterity, for 
she lifted it easily without spilhng a drop 
He apologised ‘I’m no good at servmg people ’ 

‘You’d never make a waiter,’ she s mil ed. ‘When did you 
last go to the mainland?’ 

‘Fortm^t ago Got so bored with my commumty I ht off 
m the car Drove five hundred kilometres to this posh hotel 
south of Pans Cost fifty fiancs for a room and bath Same 
agam for somethmg to eat I got sloshed over dinner, so 
daren’t use the bath I’d paid for m case I drowned I 
chmbed mto bed with my boots on to make up for it After 
all, fifty francs is four quid I really do love you ’ 

She jumped, though not, he noted, with annoyance He 
unagmed it nught be due to his quick change of voice and 
because he touched her warm, silken kneecap under the 
table ‘Why do you keep on?’ 

He sensed she’d be disappomted if he suddenly lost 
heart She hadn’t been entertamed at lunch for a long time, 
and so unexpected 

‘Listen,’ be said confidentially, eyes ht as he leaned 
closer, ‘I can get all the women I want, just by telhng them 
I love them If I say it earnestly enou^ - but not like a 
beaten dog - no woman can resist it It always works, even 
if you do It only ten mmutes after meetmg them Often 
that’s more effective because they think that if you can fall 
m love so quickly you’ll never be able to see their faults A 
thmg hke that almost persuades them they’re m love with 
you But only the best .women beheve you when you say 


you love them, and they’re the ones you want ’ 

She noticed how impeccably dressed he was, how lean- 
faced and handsome, with his well-chiselled head, short 
hair and chpped moustache ‘You may not know it.’ she 
said, attemptmg to divert him, ‘but I’m married ’ 

‘Your husband’s on the board of fifty-four compames ’ 
She tapped her empty plate ‘Fifty-six ’ 

‘My stud-book’s out of date ’ 

She picked up the menu to choose dessert 
‘He’s afraid the country’s heading for a Labour Govern- 
ment ’ 

‘It’ll shoot rapidly^out as soon as it gets in,’ he reassured 
her ‘There’s nothmg predictable about the English, bless 
’em I was in the butcher’s the other day buying the daily 
cow, and he was bewailing the power of the trade unions 
and said what England needs is a dictator to put a stop to 
’em He was m raptures at the thought of it, so I said 
“Yes. I’d love that as well That would really rum the 
coimtry Blokes like you would go down first I’d bloody 
love that, because as soon as it happened I’d be on my way 
to Switzerland ” You should have seen his face drop Be- 
cause I’d got money he thought I was on his side ’ 

‘Poor fellow ’ ’ she said 


‘You know,’ he went on fervently so that she couldn’t 
mterrupt, I can imrmally look people m the eyes, but when 
I’m m love I can burn anyone off the face of the earth Your 
eyes are generous and clever Don’t think I don’t fall m love 
even though I am forty-feee My bram may get soft, but 
the charge is still there Its not lust or wick-fever either 
because when I’m m love, as I am now i f f ^ 

ready to atiflen though ,t bums Se a ^oW o 1 
it gets there at last My s.ght . ."Tt 

less wheu I'm pamtmg S, 'ud ” 

when I'm m love, even though I Se ml u"! 

” • ’ ave more to hide because 


Fm married as well' ’ 


remmded her. was as mgn and ornate as th r 
wearing when, he first saw her two vearc she’d been 


‘I’ll do a 


picture -when I get home. The idea’s forming in my third 
and visual eye Lady Ritmeester’s hat' It won’t be a big 
one, but its colour will dazzle the world! ’ 

She’d heard more lovmg speeches m the last half hour, 
tban from her husband m fifteen years The skm under her 
make-up was burning T’ll order more wme — no, cham- 
pagne,’ he said, ‘to toast the way I feel about you ’ 

He felt a hand on his wrist ‘Pay the bill,’ she said. ‘We’U 
set a taxi to my flat on Mount Street’ 

It was a last ploy to call his bluff, but she knew it 
wouldn’t work, and hoped it wouldn’t, and it didn’t, though 
under her confidence she wondered where it would lead — if 
anywhere 

So did Handley as he helped her mto her coat and caught 
another whiff of her subtle expensive perfume, and a 
Shmpse of the pearls laymg along the pale flesh of her neck 

Prom the long corridor he could see it was the sort of flat 
that cost a hundred pounds a week to rent furmshed 
Everythmg was Harrod’s best, tables of expensive rose- 
wood, dark green paneUmg, heavy half-drawn curtains, an 
elaborate dressmg-table with a pmk marble top, budt-m 
wardrobes (a bad touch that, he felt) and a high, enormous 
bed which redeemed everything She’d led him straight mto 
the bedroom so that the maid wouldn’t twig 
He stood alone, smokmg a agar and blessmg such un- 
expected luck, his back to the empty fireplace Or was it 
luck? There was no saymg, thou^ he couldn’t think she’d 
shown hun to her bedroom for a drink of beer There were 
no pictures or ornaments on the walls, and only a famt 
sound of traffic through the double wondows 

She chcked the door to ‘I hate cigars Do put it out ’ 

Sittmg at the dressmg-table, she lifted off her wig Its 
sudden absence diminished her face, made it shghtly less 
thin, and dark hair underneath was so short she resembled 
Joan of Arc 

‘Don’t kiss me,’ she said, when he went to her ‘And don’t 
undress me. Just take yomr clothes offi’ 

He didn’t trust her, though he had nothmg to lose so 



could see no reason for it. But he got out ol his Jacket, shirt 
and trousers, watching her observing him through the dozen 
mirrors, and noting the slightly exaggerated curve of her 
hps. as if she loo didn't know why he was there If you 
couldn’t kiss her. liow Use could you lead up to itV 
Her short wispy hair made her look younger and more 
vulnerable, as if she ought to be glad of liaving him in her 
bedroom rather than trying to make him feel so privllegcd- 
Her face was also a little hard in its thinness, and Uic mix- 
up gave to ht-r eyes a mocking air that he wanted to get rid 
of. 

‘It’s a fine bedroom. It suits you.’ 

She took off her pearls and bracelets ‘f camp here. You 
should See the bedroom at Fluxion, my country place. It 
would make your mouth water. I’m sure.’ 

‘I like this one ' 

’It’s mine,’ she smiled, standing to let her skirt fall ‘My 
husband is allowed to visit me m it now and again ’ 

The transformation from the elegant Lady Riuuc<^ter 
with the elaborate and high-piLd coiffure to the short- 
haired naked thm woman with a smile like a Hampstead 
housewife off for an afternoon with her boyfriend was so 
disconcerting that be found it erotic, and went towards her. 
The remains of her personality had retreated into her voice 
She backed away and said in the normal Ritmeester 
timbre ‘Don’t. I’ll come to you * 

Since they weren’t more than a few feet apart he could 
afford to wait, though to pass tlie time he took off his pants 
and stood naked. She reached out and touched him in the 
only spot that seemed to matter, for under her dehcatc 
fingers it hfled, a very obedient horn. Her small breasts 
lured him because he had never seen any so perfectly white. 
Even the nipples were pale and merged into the flesh. The 
rest of her body was firm, and only slightly less pale, and he 
bent forward and kissed her slender neck, his hand on her 
stomach 


. stroked each other, and Handley was locked in the 
circle of her as if gripped by fatigue His dream made him 
feel she was the most powerful woman he’d ever met and 
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was disturbed at his liking for her, though his ready 
mechanism of self-preservation pushed it immediately 
away. ‘Don’t let’s burst,’ he said, noticing her eyes were 
closed, and pressmg her gently 
‘Don’t touch me there* she said, when his hand went 
between them He wondered if they were to do it by extra- 
sensual perception, or some such mystical stuff, but he 
wasn’t prepared to enter a brother and sister act either, so 
pushed her firmly towards the bed She let herself on to the 
comterpane, eyes staymg closed. 

‘Not yet,’ she said, opemng her legs He knelt beside her 
on the bed, able to stare because she still refused to look at 
bun Her fingers rippled at herself, and suddenly her whole 
body played with some sensation he wasn’t allowed to 
share 

Unable to resist, and he assumed he was not meant to 
^ou had to be careful with such a woman), and bemg at 
^ height, he slid lusciously mto her Whenever he tned a 
kiss she moved her face, so he had to be satisfied with neck 
and shoulders, shiftmg gently as if afraid of breakmg her, 
none of the usual forceful thrustmg, but slowly and tend- 
erly, one hand spread under her buttocks until another 
trembhng broke deeply mside her, so that this time he got 
the force of it Her dry breath jerked strongly out of her 
nostnls and against his cheek. A few moments later he also 
came, a weird flood that filled her narrow tunnel It was an 
issue too soon for his taste, but he was never at his best on 
a fed stomach and a bottle of wme 

‘Get off me ’ 

He lifted himself. ‘Thank you ’ There seemed nothmg 
else to say, though he would rather have lam a bit longer 

‘Get dressed ’ 

‘Why do you keep your eyes closed?’ 

Tfs much better,’ she said ‘I get my enjoyment more 
qmckly I go mto other worlds ’ 

‘What worlds?’ 

‘Wouldn’t you like to know?’ 

‘Of course I bloody well would ’ He put on his underwear 
^ and shirt, grateful for some explanation at least While his 
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back was turned for his trousers she leapt silently off the 
bed towards a grey silk dressing gown 
‘Does your husband know you carry on like this?’ 

She sat by the dressing-table and lit a cigarette. ‘He 
thinks I have lesbian relationships, and that’s all right ’ 

‘Do you?’ 

‘Sometimes Just to allay his suspicions - or to head them 
off’ 

The encounter had left him feelmg deprived, as if it had 
been too civilised ‘I expect he likes to watch ’ 

She frowned ‘He’s not perverted. As long as I tell him 
about them ’ 

He was half-way to lightmg a cigar, but remembered she 
didn’t like her bedroom stunk up — which made him want 
to get on the street where he could be free and in peace 
‘One has to hve,’ she said ‘And there are many ways of 
domg it ’ Her wig was back ‘Perhaps you’d better go.’ 

He put his coat on ‘How do I get to kiss you*^’ 

‘You’ll have to marry me ’ 

‘You already are,’ he grinned 
‘Exactly ’ 

‘Well, so am I, come to that ’ 

He had lost his patter, which was another gauge of her 
success What does your wife do while you’re out with 
other women?’ 

‘She doesn’t know ’ 

Lady Ritmeester laughed ‘Have you asked her?’ 


‘Then how do you know?’ She had found his weak spot 
He trusted too mueh m his own strength And what a b.g 
weak spot it was such non-existent strength' ‘Still.’ she 

you ’’ ^ complain il she does the same as 

‘I won’t. Bnt how ^ 

She smiled- We don’t’ 

‘You serious?’ 

‘Don’t ever telephone me ’ 

‘l‘U walk up and down outside with a sandwich board 
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over me, saying DAPHNE I, LOVE YOU on one side, and 
KISS ME. DAPHNE on the other ’ 

He was almost back on form, so she could be more 
dulgent She hated men who became senous afterwards 
‘Perhaps we’ll meet at the gallery.’ 

That was enough Why push too far? He blew a kiss, and 
she sent one back Sweethearts at least. ‘Do let yourself 
out,’ she said. ‘I feel a headache commg on ’ 

He crossed the street and nearly got knocked over by a taxi 
The dnver cursed Handley thought of shoutmg back, but 
why bother? He made his way to the car m Hanover 
Square With Teddy’s cheque m his pocket he could go 
back to the bosom of his commumty without a soul being 
the wiser 

Two more parking fines had been attached to the wind- 
screen by a rotten httle Hitlente traffic warden, and it was 
more m sorrow than m anger that he set the car movmg up 
the street, and once agam flipped on the wipers so that they 
went off like a pair of birds m freedom, narrowly missmg a 
Rolls-Royce behmd 

It was the last real carefree day he could remember. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Cuthbert came downstairs m his green-and-white striped 
pyjamas, switchmg on lights at every turn If there was one 
thmg the Handleys loved it was light, and in this at any rate 
he was no exception to his father 
Formerly, m the Lmcolnshire house - called The Burrow 
when they were destitute, and The Gallery after the old 
man had struck it rich — bulbs had burned all the time, as if 
they lived close to an immense mexhaustible powerhouse of 
a dam But the family hadn’t made much of an impression 
on Myra’s place m the south Midlands, where they had 
come to live after the Gallery had been burned to the 
ground by mad Uncle John They seemed subdued by a 
subtle combmation of middle-class economy and bourgeois 
abundance 


The d6cor, the pictures, the smell, even the creak of stairs 
underfoot made Cuthbert see how much of a trap the 
freedom-lovmg Handley family had fallen into by acceptmg 
the bonds of this puerile commumty of twenty souls 
Roundabout the house Myra had kept the lawns smooth, 
the trees pnmed and bushes trimmed, and therefore safe 
agaimt free-bootmg Handleys who had been so free they 
had finally impnsoned themselves m the middle of it The 
shi^g motor-mower ready for mstant action, pnmed and 
fuelled m its centrally-heated garage, was a threat to every- 
one, and froin his stance by the kitchen door Cuthbert 
pictured rose bushes and fruit trc^c a j 

lacmg the house, with the„ aroiS of da™ ? T u 
deUcately rotting bark, dad 1 tea leaves and 

crushing bncks and mortar to death’^ wisfana gently 
He felt hunger, but no appetite Tf , 1 . 

Me. eat on He tned to smile, but faded 

cheese, and came back mto the hvmB mn bread and 

of theological coUege. he’d been glad ot thTre^u'ge'XchTe 
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now despised The spine and purpose had gone from his 
nie, and he’d been near to domg away with himself, not 
ecause the disrmssal had made him particularly unhappy 
t at was all over and put behmd) but because it was a 
Situation he’d been unable to control 

, suicide had been tempered by curiosity at 

of this commumty to which the others 
^gmed he loyaUy belonged He was amused at the mten- 
ity with which they worried about the world Such concern 
merely the premature onset of middle age People 
togetherness out of fear, as if they 
never had father or mother to kick all that crap out of 


He would appear as a devoted member of the com- 
cultivate the necessary subterfuge - 
coml nfter three years of trymg to be- 

becaut spealpng as httle as possible, 

preferred 

wa«; ^ fruitlessness of his secret thoughts There 
desires ^ silence, acquiescence to one’s innermost 
mnnm smiled, everyone trusted you Open your 

Itself yourself Speech is thought that kills 

w f ^ between the bps 

bread the^or, swilhng down Nescafe between 

^ P^ts of early mneteenth- 

^ ditches seemed to have 
tual death A Lincolnshire poacher to an early spiri- 

the ^mhi!r should have loaded tools and easels into 

famiiv taken to the road (after instalhng his 

t^y, as was only nght, m some opulent bung Jow) 

tow ^Std nulhty of communSe 

^hite^waUed room, it was hard to 

bare woman between plush chairs, and then gomg upstrirs 

bid”? J You 

had mstaUed E:if > “"PPOsed Dawley 

like General Montgomery in one of 


the caravans to write his memoirs. 

Two months ago he had no notion of staying long in his 
father’s estabhshment The prodigal son had never been 
part of his make-up, and certainly no fatted bullock had 
been roasted on his tentative return His life had cost little 
m the way of straight cash, for like all Handley’s children, 
he was a child of charity, the eternally promismg youth of 
scholarship and patronage 

The nearest he came to a rebelhon at school was one 
wmter afternoon when he decided that if he heard another 
word about King Arthur and his screwy knights he’d go off 
his head This state had been lately repeated at theological 
college when he had found himself begmnmg to accept the 
prmciples of Christiamty that had been panned at him 
durmg the last three years He dreaded losmg his sacred 
assets of cunmng and hypocnsy. 

Over the affair of Kmg Arthur he had throttled his 
mdignation because it only increased his mtenor scepti- 
cism, but the more recent threat to his lack of faith he took 
so seriously that he entered mto months of lymg, cheating, 
perjury and screwmg He hadn’t gone mto precise details of 
his expulsion with Handley, yet saw them chuffing mto 
their beers over it one jovial mght, m which case the simile 
of the return of the prodigal rm^t have some relevance 
after all, and he knew Handley m his heart wanted nothing 
more deeply than this. 

Under the hvid stnp-hghtmg he shced more black rye 
and Camembert. Uunng the day he could eat nothmg, so 
throughout the mght he was unable to overcome his m- 
somma while the wolf-rat of hunger pranced around m his 
stomach At college he slung a loose cloth bag over the 
toprad of his bed so that when the famishmgs began he 
could dip m for biscmts and corned beef, slab cake and 
frmt — all the goodies he remembered wanting m childhood 
but hardly ever getting In his hasty departure this precious 
piece of eqmpment had been left behmd, so by mght he 
turned mto a shoeless marauder and made a sardomc trek 
for the icebox 

Any change made him bitter, especially one over which 
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he’d had no control Yet the more he thought of it the less 
could he remember any over which he had been m charge. 
This made him reahse that hisjbittemess was misplaced, a 
spectacle which awed him shghdy 
Even the acts which led to these alterations, earned out 
with much forethought, had somehow happened against his 
will - a wiU that was the most threatemng part of him 
because he had never been umted with it Whenever he did 
somethmg, he wondered why he had done it, and knew that 
this was not the best way to order your existence His will 
was irresolute, disobedient and permcious, and whatever 
happened m his hfe had never been connected to it 
Bemg without will, almost without desire, momentous 
events happened to you, but he was too busy eatmg at the 
overht kitchen table to consider them now It was as if 
matters of vohtion and decision were a thmg of the past 
Havmg no wdl created self-regard, led him to suppose that 
d It had perished m him then it must also be on its way out 
tor the rest of the world. Whether it were or not didn’t 
concern him, for he felt m no way mfluenced by it. 

The fact that he was without will did not mean that he 
could be mampulated by those who possessed it Qmte the 
opposite He felt safe from the world, more his own master 
than if he were clutched by a rabid wiU-to-power And 
under cover of your own pale lack of wdl what could not be 
perpetrated against friends and enemies alike? 

He didn’t know why he suffered so much from lack of 
Will, yet thought it might be because he’d come into the 
worid unable to remember his dreams It may not go to- 
everyone, but it did with him And havmg no 
^ sometimes resented by people who said he was 

narbourmg a secret and wicked will against them, a wdl- 
Iwsness that went so far mto his core that they saw a deep 
isguise, a tnck, a threat of such forceful mtent that they 
powerless agamst it when its aims became known 
"Hius his father, whom Cuthbert suspected of havmg 
taken his share of both dreams and will — for what they 
Were worth - and woven them mto the fabnc of his artistic 
hfe, distrusted his lazy contempt of aU that went on m the 


house and its environs He accused Cuthbert of brewing up 
black-souled mischief that boded ill for everyone. 

4t dinner when he was seen to eat nothing, Handley let 
go a tirade that Cuthbert found entcrtaimng, though un- 
necessary because he merely lacked appetite at that particu- 
lar moment 

‘And m this particular company,’ Handley said. Look at 
him, my one and only sly-eyed eldest son. He’s left-handed, 
bom under the sign of Pisces, and has no lobes to his ears 
Could anyone be more marked by the devil than that? 

‘Leave him alone,’ said his mother. ‘Give him time to 
settle down ’ 

‘He can take as long as he hkes,’ Handley said, gettmg 
back to his meat, ‘as long as he works in the meantime The 
trouble is, he shows a sad mclmation to mysticism, and 
there’s nothmg makes you more bone-idle or treacherous 
‘It was your idea to get me tramed as a priest,’ Cuthbert 
shouted. 

‘There was nothmg wrong with that, until you gave it up 
It’s part of a priest’s job to be mystical The bishop might 
not hke it, but they allow it. But you’re no longer a priest, 
so stop actmg and behavmg like one And stow the bloody 
mysticism I We have a perfectly good way of Me here, for 
the twenty souls m our commumty It’s hard-working, 
happy," co-operative, and totally unproductive But all you 
do IS use it as a convement hostel, dnftmg around between 
sleepmg and eatmg - not that I see you do either, come to 
think of It - wrapped m a haze of self-defeatmg mysticism 
that threatens to take up all of us m a cloud of smoke 
Don’t think I haven’t got you weighed up You’ll find your- 
self m a factory one of these days, workmg for your livinS** 
As he sat through the dregs of the night, and more than 
compensated for his gorge-block at dinner, he did mdeed 
consider it easy to drop his senses mto a sort of trance, 
though m a more uncertain moment he wondered whether 
this wasn’t the onset of a softenmg bram 
He could sit down, go mto emptmess, and not wake from 
it till hours had passed, without even havmg been asleep 
Or he could daydream, have visions, project himself, reach 
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three distort modes hma^semory 

'SdS“^ Jorfor^s avaUable to 
he realised they might not be he loathed 
difEerent, the effect of which was to make him mt 

everyone else. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Ramspots fell as he crossed the yard and made his way 
between two caravans The encampment slept, soothed by 
its futile work of the day, restmg from the complex inter- 
action of human relationships that such close hvmg en- 
tailed 

He came back and leaned outside the kitchen door 
Would he, after recovermg his strength, get mto the real 
world agam? Havmg failed at college he not only hadn’t 
‘got on’ but he hadn’t even been close to the ladder on 
which he could begm ascendmg By gomg wrong he’d 
wounded himself He couldn’t beheve anybody else had 
done It If he accepted that he’d have been closer to bemg a 
Christian, and so wouldn’t have fouled his chances at 
college m any case 

And yet, was he tummg into a matenalist, one of those 
narrow-nunded, one-dimensional, aU guts and no spint, 
earth and no sky, lobotomised Neanderthal creatures like 
Frank Dawley who wallowed m the glory of his few 
months’ fighting m Algena as if he was the poor man’s 
Lawrence of Arabia? 

It was essential to get thmgs straight m his own nund — 
unless you wanted to be sucked in by this commumty so 
that you didn’t know what sort of a person you were any- 
more 

A drift of fresh air revived him, and remmded him how 
tired he was Even the month of May could give you 
pneumonia if you came out at mght m pyjamas and shp- 
pers Enc Bloodaxe the bulldog stirred its bulk by the gate 
— but a shape moved near the caravans, and he stood for it 
to come closer, unpleasantly surprised at his fear 
‘On the prowU’ Mandy said 
‘Can’t my dear sister sleep, either*’’ ' 

She leaned by the caravan waU ‘Does it look like it, 
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Brother Rat? >rly bloody husband sleeps like a sack of coal 
somebody’s dropped and left belund after nicking it from a 
railway wagon He doesn’t sleep he dies - and takes all my 
sleep With him It’s impossible to be m the same bed with 
the unfeehng swme It’s his mother’s fault No wonder she 
laughed when he got married. That was the only wedding 
present we got, and as far as I know it didn’t even crack her 
junk-shop face I suppose she’d laugh on the other side 
though if we got divorced and I sent him creeping back to 
her’ 

‘You’d better have the baby first ’ 

‘That’s not for another three boring months ’ 

The moon made its light available again, and he looked 
at her face He remembered hauhng her as a baby in the 
pram with Adam and Richard to the village for their sweet 
ration Afterwards they roamed fields and woods to see 
what they could plunder Their family was in a perpetual 
state of destitution because Handley did nothmg but paint 
day and mght, a lone and frenzied figure up in his attic, 
Wrapped m coats and scarves when the cold got too much 
of a grip around the wmdows They lived on national 
assistance, sickness benefit, chanty, relief, beggmg letters, 
the dole, and what they could loot from the surroundmg 
countryside And now that Handley sold his pamtmgs at 
prices which made ViTm nch beyond the dreams of his 
expectations, they thought he was miserly by refusmg to 
hand over the money to which his new-found fortune en- 
titled them 

As children they had done their bit to keep the family 
gomg When chased by farmer or gardener they mamtamed 
a compact group around the pram, from which blonde, 
plump Mandy either jomed m the general pamc and 
screamed with fear, or stayed locked m her own private 
baby-world and laughed divmely at the worst it coiild do to 
her And now she was a pregnant eighteen-year-old slut. 
‘Don’t you think, of your husband at a time like this?’ 

She laughed ‘If I was pl annin g to kUl him, I suppose I 
would But I’m not - yet There’s a hard stone mside me 
first that’s got to grmd its way through the floor When 


that’s over I can start hving again.’ 

‘What do you think you’re doing now?’ 

‘Since you ask, I’m multiplymg When Dad thought this 
house would be big enough for the commumty he reckoned 
without me I’ll have at least a htter ’ 

Shameless and fetchmg, he thought, base and lecherous 
when she’s not too heavy to walk The sway gives her away 
when her belly’s up, and the predatory shoulder-slope when 
she’s empty and ready ‘Father’s a great Christian He’ll 
feed any number of mouths ’ 

‘He’s a mean old rattlebag,’ she cried 

‘Not so loud He’ll hear you ’ 

‘Are you fnghtened of him, as well? Everybody is I 
must be the only one who isn’t I tell him twenty times a day 
how mean he is. His bram’s pickled m vinegar and his 
heart’s clogged with salt I can understand how he can sleep 
at night, but I don’t see how he can wake up m the mom- 
mg’ 

‘He’s brittle with good livmg,’ he said ‘A well-charged 
magneto who lords it over us with all the authority of 
unexplainable drive and power - and the fact that his 
hands are on the cash ’ 

She clutched her stomach ‘That’s the third bloody tune.’ 

‘What is‘>’ 

‘I don’t know That’s what woke me m the first place ’ 
She straightened, and smiled ‘We’d all hke to see the back 
of him Give us a fag ’ 

‘I haven’t got any ’ 

‘You’re even meaner than he is ’ She took a packet from 
her padded and flowered dressmg gown. ‘If he popped off 
one day to the South Seas who’d take his place?’ 

He ht a cigarette ‘Who knows?’ 

‘As long as it’s not you I’d rather die ’ 

‘I thought you were too generous to thmV that far ahead.’ 

She groaned ‘Either I’ve eaten too much, or my appen- 
dix has burst ’ 

‘Take a pill ’ 

1 11 need at least forty to get a few winks before dayhght.’ 

He couldn t resist speakmg his favourite mterior thought, 
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having often noticed that deciding not to say something was 
merely the first stage to lettmg it out ‘I’d be such joy to see 
the last of father that there’s no point in thinking about 
what would happen afterwards You’d never do anything if 
you considered the consequences ’ 

‘You certainly don’t think about getting pregnant when 
you’re humpmg around on a bed with a man,’ she said 
An owl sang its mghtsong over the caravans, such a cool 
rhythmical warblmg that they couldn’t but listen She bent 
down, then straightened and turned her pale full face as if 
to see where the moon had gone ‘If this keeps on I’U have a 
miscarriage ’ 

‘It’ll get out so easily you won’t know it’s happened, he 
said hghtly 

‘I tried to get nd of it when I knew I was preggers But 
nothmg bloody worked ’ 

‘Some loathsome member of this community could have 
given you an address, I expect ’ 

There was a movement on the higher ground of lawns 
and fruit trees at the back of the house Whoever it was had 
been only a few yards from their conversation, hidden m 
the thm alleyway dividing the caravans Cuthbert felt a 
chill, knowmg himself to be a coward, otherwise he 
wouldn’t make so many plans 
‘I heard you,’ Handley shouted, commg down the steps 
‘Your pair of plottmg mghtbirds ’ 

Cuthbert backed away, s milin g so that his father might 
beheve his remarks had been merely a joke, crossed by one 
of defiant friendlmess m case Handley hadn’t really heard 
and was only bluffing — which he often was 

Mandy clutched her belly, and Cuthbert was proud of 
her quick though dramatic response m trymg to divert her 
father’s wrath ‘It’s gettmg out,’ she said, pools of sweat 
breakmg from her face 

Handley stood m his dressmg gown, lookmg from one to 
the other ‘Neither of us could sleep,’ Cuthbert informed 
him 

‘I can’t hold it,’ Mandy said Between spasms she felt light 
enough to drift away bodily m the blue air despite her stony 
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weight It was a sensation of great happiness m which hey 
past returned m one dehcious moment, as if every mmute 
of it had been a golden paradise that she’d always wanted 
to bnng back but had never succeeded m till now, when 
it was totally unexpected and tWice as sweet for almost re- 
appearmg 

Another spasm struck, and blacked it out Two faces 
looked at her, made exaggeratedly clear because of the 
pam She lost control of her hfe so utterly that she was both 
pleased and frightened by it Her father’s sharp chisel nose, 
and his thm hned face bent down, eyes bummg through to 
her m sympathy. He should have been named Oswald, she 
thought, a laugh even in her pam Oswald the Chiking 
Vikmg Cuthbert’s own clear eyes also looked, but knew 
nothmg, as if he were still too young at twenty-five to tell 
himself what he did not want to know because he would be 
afraid when he found out 

Handley pushed him roughly aside ‘You bloody fool,’ he 
said, puttmg an arm around her ‘Can’t you see she’s having 
a miscarriage? Let’s get her mto the house ’ 



CHAPTER FIVE 


Dawley could not sleep He’d drunk too much br^dy and 
got the heartburn Or maybe the livid globe of the moon 
was reachmg the dark comers of his heart at la^, scoopmg 
away ihat mystery of peace m which he might have oun 
rest. , 

He stood by the caravan wmdow and pulled on s 
trousers Sure enough, the moon was there, queen o e 
thick white m^t for all to see, high above the chestnut 
trees of the opposite field His belt was too tight at the » 
which came from Myra’s nch soups and Russian sma s, 
jellied chicken buried in cream, baked potatoes, medium- 
done steaks, and heavy breakfasts of the sort 
eaten when working m the factory three years ago Hi^sh 
country walks didn’t slake flesh ofi like treks thr(mgh e 
valleys and deserts of Algena He remembered that lean 
and mmdless state of contmual travellmg, when starmg 
blankly at a map m the evemng was the nearest you got to 
mteUectual refreshment- , 

Prmted matter rained mto the commumty, but me 
Wilderness there’d been nothing but agomsing foodless 
days, a flycrawl and pencil-scratch across a piece o 
coloured paper called a map, m memory more real than e 
actual fabulous land his feet had plodded through It was a 


marvellous time j. n r w 

A waihng bitch-howl flew from the moon’s full tace e 
wanted to boot the dog out of existence for bemg as restiess 
as himself When the scream came agam it wamt om 
Enc Bloodaxe but some poor wracked person m the 
and it startled him even more He’d almost got used to e 
_ oppressive tranquillity of the last few weeto Ce^ y, 
you had two quiet days m the Handley house o y 
began to worry that it would go on forever, though me 
others acted as if it had never happened m meir ve 
fore 
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Myra created a kingdom of ease and plenty She drove to 
the markets of Hitchm and Bedford, and came back with a 
car-load of baskets and bottles and boxes and crates, meir 
son Mark strapped high m his chair beside her, watching 
rabbits run before them on the country lanes. The house 
prospered m its mildness, set for a warm summer and a 
comfortable year, which Frank felt the need of m ® 
its dullness, because it was only a few months smce he had 
left the perilous sands and hills of Algeria 

Fetchmg Nancy and the kids from Nottingham hadn t 
turned out as he’d expected, but he’d enjoyed the tram nde, 
the usual thnll of gomg north agam At St Pancras he went 
by the ticket man to the waitmg tram - coiling upshoots ot 
grey steam between each carriage 
Passmg a stretch of the Ml beyond Hendon the tram was 
overtakmg every car on it Factory walls of Vauxhall and 
SKF at Luton shd past A solitary man walked across some 
tips, seen as Wilham Posters, that mdefatigable fugitive 
from Dawley’s past who was nowadays turning more mto a 
ghost and floatmg further from him than ever. 

Rich fields and sod showed the great wealth of England, 
Pylons rose and fell m their Imes, laced up a couple of 
woods and a crest of rismg ground More farms, nch land, 
empty roads now that the motorway had sucked off traffic 
Crossmg the Trent he thought that m middle age one 
turned to the past so as to arm oneself agamst what was left 
of the future 

He was almost sorry to leave the Soothing tram The man 
of action is drawn deeper mto rest than most On a bus 
through town to the estate he noticed how the centre was 
sphttmg mto car parks and one-way streets, dead acres and 
blocks of flats covermg old houses now down and gone 
forever It gave him a feeling that, m tune with his own 
travels and actions, the rest of the world had not hved 
either in vain or idleness His favounte birthplace and city 
had done thmgs for itself, though he didn’t suppose that 
those who had stayed thought about it in the same com- 
fortable nostalgic way that he did gomg through on the 
bus. 
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The black slum-zones remamed, factories and 
meters, crippled churclies and decrepit schools Han ey 
had offered the Rambler, expectmg him to brmg Nancy and 
the kids back on the same day with their belongings tie to 
the roofrack, as if she would leave ]ob, give up house, an 
snap ties like a nomad who’d been a few days there instead 
of all her twenty-eight years Handley sounded as unreahstic 
as ever, yet the impossible happened She severed her 
woven bounds and was on her way back with Dawley m a 
week He was locked m the shock of speed, the flowering o 
unexpected decisiveness that stopped him knowmg what he 
finally felt about it He could only be mystified, rmtil calm- 
ness of heart returned that would make thmgs plam In the 
meanUme he preferred to think (m his male and blinkered 
way, he told himself later when the whole thmg got 
smashed) that Nancy loved hiinr und did not want to hve 
alone with the kids 

Havmg wife and girlfriend m the same house he could 
sleep with neither openly, but visited one or the other m 
secret — whenever the good mood took him, and if it coim 
cided with the convemence and desire of the woman herself 
He kept separate from Myra and Nancy by occupying the 
caravan He thought he was in love with both, and this 
disorientated him, proving somethmg he already knew 
that there was no ideal way of existence Such spht love 
was like havmg his feet on two different lifeboats m the 
middle of a stormy sea and far from land But he liked it, 
and thought that was how hfe should be 
It was good bemg m a commumty, as long as there were 
enough women to go round With the coming of Cuthbert 
this was no longer the case Not that Frank was jealous of 
his women — there was so much trust m the air that no one 
cared one way or the other Neither was he aware of any- 
one bemg jealous what harm would it do if he was robbed 
of either of them, even if he did love both? A fair proof of 
love was the abihty to lose it like a man when it was taken 
from you, and the only way to enjoy it was to get all you 
could while you could 

Cuthbert did not seem to fit m, and Handley plamly 
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thought the same, though spoilt his case by shoulmg it loud 
and clear, for it was fatal to let Cuthbcrt know that you 
hated his guts It paid to say nothing, and lead him to 
believe you were the strong silent type who might quietly 
bash his face in if he ever stepped too far out of line 
The mellow notes of early nightingales sounded in the 
hlac trees of the upper terrace He stood with roUed-up 
shirt sleeves, and a cool breeze played over his skin. He saw 
Handley by the kitchen door ‘What's going on? You look 
as if your liver’s on the blmk ’ 

‘Mandy’s miscarrying Enid and the doctor’s with her 
She’s got moonbeams in her belly.’ 

Frank lit two fags and gave him one ‘She’s been taking 
life easy ’ 

‘Her heart’s not m it, Uiough, and who can blame her 
with that nulk-bram of a husband? I should never have let 
them get married, but what can you do if they’re set on it? 
His sharp pallid features were screwed with anguish as 
Mandy’s screams burst from an overhead wmdow. 

‘Not much,’ Dawley admitted 

‘It’s that doctor,’ he went on ‘She was bleedmg a few 
days ago, and when she asked if she ought to go to bed, he 
laughed m his jolly old English avuncular fashion and said, 
“Oh no, just carry on as usual and get plenty of exercise, 
because you’re young and healthy and as strong as a 
horse ” \^at can you do with a murderer like that except 
take him out to sea and drop him from a hehcopter*^ He’s 
up there now trying to stop her bleedmg to death, but when 
this lot’s over I wouldn’t go to him agam even if my arm 
was hangmg off He’s the sort that rants against abortion 
but goes on kilhng foetuses by the dozen whenever he gets 
the chance - not to mention people.’ 

‘She’s not lost it yet,’ said Frank. ‘Maybe she won’t ’ It 
was the wrong thmg to say, but what was nght at such a 
time‘s 

Handley didn’t thmk much of it At the moment he was a 
pessinust, though when all was gomg well he was the most 
optimistic person m the world ‘It tears my guts First John 
killed himself, and now Mandy’s losmg her baby There’s 
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too much death. I hate death He said , ^ which 

some connectioa between the two J^r>rk* himself 

made Dawley wonder if he were usmg i 
mto a state where life became interestmg . 

supportable, so that he could get back ^ ° P , Dawley 
my strolled towards the boundary 
looked at the facade of the house. didn t know you p 

Mandy m Uncle John’s old roonr’ She 

‘I didn’t Myra gave up hers. It’s more , j 

certainly takes the weight of the world on er 
often wonder if we’re worth it, the ton of ® P 

Still, I never was one to feel guilty ° \ know I 

a favour That’s not my hne. though 1 d like er 
appreciate it But tellmg somebody isn t enough 

to be more to it than that’ tiifit 

‘You slept with her last mght,’ said Frank. P® 

put the idea across to her ’ 

" Handley jumped In spite of the lax ^ul^ o Viimself 
hvmg he didn’t like to make more tunnoil than 
would want to put up with It was hard to drop y , 

long habits when everyone was watchmg If ® S thpm 

them at all he’d rather it were m secret, so as o gi 
most effect but that would be gomg against the spin 
commumty, so he was spht two ways, which was ^ „ > 

the usual six. ‘You’re a nght bastard But 
There was a pause ‘Anyway, what makes you ‘Camp 

Frank didn’t know whether to beheve him or not 
as tomght Couldn’t get my head down Coppe you 
mg out of the house with your tail between your legs Jseve 
saw anyone with such a hangdog look ’ , ,f ,♦ 

Handley felt it was his turn to laugh ‘Let me know if i 

gets too much for you ’ 

‘I don’t possess anyone * 

‘You will, when they possess you ’ , j c *v,o,„ 

‘I suppose It is a way of two people staymg glued it tney 

can’t bear to lose each other,’ Dawley said 

‘If s irthuTnan not to be jealous,’ said Handley, I wo 
'be - especially of somebody hke Myra. You sound as if you 
enjoy her — as a woman, IDce ’ 
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Dawley wouldn’t answer He usually did, but why tell 
everyone*^ In his gloating, Handley was pushing it, taking 
the unwritten rules of freedom too much to heart Dawley 
wondered what he’d say if he knew someone had been 
sleepmg with Enid which, by the law of jungle-averages, 
might have happened 

‘The trouble is,’ Handley confessed, ‘I don’t really enjoy 
It unless the woman does If I try too hard the woman often 
doesn’t It’s love that makes ’em come, not effort *- sparking 
both of you off at the right time Then, again, if a woman 
don’t make it, it’s no good either of you feelmg gudty over 
it I knew a chap who used to apologise if he didn’t bring 
his girlfriend off She had a nervous breakdown Best thmg 
is not to let them see you worry Just care for them, as 
much as you do for yourself I cottoned on to it when I got 
married, I suppose The first act of civilisation is to get 
married I’ve got seven kids, so what else can I say*^’ He 
smoothed down his moustache, and gnnned, as if he were a 
young man agam 

Mandy was quieter The house had settled to sleep under 
the veil of their subdued talk ‘It’s also the most uncivihsed 
act possible,’ Handley snapped, changmg his mmd ‘The 
one social law that stops the progress of humamty dead in 
its tracks ’ 

‘Where does kickmg agamst it get us,’ Frank said wryly, 
‘except mto this weird little set-up that we call a com- 
munity *>’ 

He was disappomted at not seemg Dawley’s face. Was he 
also full of nails about it? We’ve all got out reasons for 
bemg here It v/asn’t that he didn’t trust Dawley, just that 
he didn’t know how conscious he was of the rai^cations 
of his altered existence 

‘It would be nice to know what hvmg like this is domg to 
us,’ Dawley wondered 

Handley saw that he might be m danger of underesti- 
matmg him - another pitfall of commumty life ‘We’ll find 
out when it begins to faU apart ’ Perhaps, m the obscunty 
beyond any immediate concern for Mandy’s suffermg, they 
saw somethmg that might contribute to the community’s 
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' had a v«.on ol Cmhberfs 

smile m fact at any time durmg the last ° ^ 

truth of what it had been trying to say, ^ the 

time to hide, came on him now. If Y nmmimitv’') who 
establishment (he preferred that ^ ^ ^ , move 

wanted to break thmgs up, it was (^thber ^ . 

bn his part, Handley decided, and he d get booted o 
you say there was a light in John’s room 
Dawley wandered what the long silence 
There stdl is I thought Mandy was m h 
Durmg the few moments of peace ^ut it 

realistic and irrational wish for it to ° nHp \eeres- 

was not possible, especially when Handley 
sively towards the house, his eyes burning an ^ * 

on his way to tackle Cuthbert who was mahngermg m tb 
forbidden territory of John’s memorial room 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The house was like a hornets’ nest, and Cuthbert wanted to 
cut off. He turned the handle and went into the room that 
had been fitted as a shrine to Uncle John, arranged pre- 
cisely like his den in the far-off scorched-down house of 
Lincolnshire. 

There weie the same shelves of books, and on a wall 
were pinned Algerian maps, while along another were 
colourful sheets of RAF topographical charts covering 
South Vietnam. Under these was a single bed, and then an 
altar of radio equipment that hadn’t been switched on since 
it was set up. 

He wondered which knob to turn for sound, as another 
shattering cry of pain shot up from Mandy somewhere 
below, followed by a hcartburst of guilt and sympathy from 
her husband Ralph The padded earphones mulllcd a shout 
from Handley, and a lugubrious howl by Eric Bloodaxe. He 
heard no more - and knew how it was that insane and 
epileptic John had clung to life and sensibility in this zoo- 
den for so long 

The light held him m its circle, head and hands outlined 
against the complicated fagade of transmitter-receiver. His 
slender fingers reached across the desk for a pencil pad, as 
if to switch on, tunc-in, take down a message. But he 
covered the paper m rounds and squares getting words by 
morse or voice was not meant for the sane and jittery like 
him. The animal world was blocked off under the twin 
clamps of padded earphones He felt safe No one could 
ever tell anything that he would see sense in Neither God 
nor father nor friend nor teacher with knowledge or auth- 
ority could impart useful advice He who sought good 
counsel only advertised his weakness He who took mes- 
sages and signs as having any relevance to himself merely 
showed his helplessness before the v/ays of the cruel and 
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fully designing world. 

Handley thought *Y“,“u‘e had th“ kefBW Cuthbert 
out ks permission, for he alone had m y 
borro^^ it for a day and got another made He hked i 
here Even though John hadn’t kved betvveen these parUcu^ 
lar bncks his spint nevertheless seemed t qj^ 

peace within. John had never been placi , as . , 
the boat at Dover proved, but maybe this cong 
was a last ^ to the family, in which Cuthbert was able 
rest from a world that he couldn’t tolerate ei er. 

In the old days Uncle John had shaken his . 

be pohticaUy ineducable - not like the others, ^ c,iqnect 
Ms anarchistic and humane sociahsm with a gre ^ • 

mterest Cuthbert had always despised 
and before leavmg Oxford he had formulated i - 
listen or learn; never take advice, never wor , ne ... 

tove You would then hve a full and sat^fymg c 

yourself no way out Hold these precepts hke a g 
musket halls for a last-ditch defence of your tnie^d b 
mtegnty, and you will need neither loyalty nor 
be an everything-man you had to ^ m ever-mm ^ 
man, an impermeable, mvulnerable, impene a 
man hving solely on the meat of your own life an 

%'mnmg the tuning-dial of John’s ht-up 
at ke ueL broadcasts Vanons Peoples’ A^es were 
struggling m swamp and jun^e, trai^ eras e . ^ 
planes dug holes m the earth, a newly-lamc ^ 

ranagamstasandbaiik,afactory haddoub e 1 ^ 

put of unnecessary goods, a horse had pu2 
rags and won some race for a chinless won er. 

Minister had spoken about containing Comm onnther^ 

were a foetus you could fasten mto a ]ar, ^ , . 

copper had been murdered trying to \>f.tween. the 

grab of somebody else’s money. He laughe rirevent 

earphones, fingers gnppmg the morse keys as P 
himself roUmg on the floor at the inamty of the worm 





All one heard from the radio, or read m newspapers, was 
i continual stream of hilarious jokes If you did not laugh 
/our mmd was diseased Your sense of humour had gone 
custy Books, bulletins, articles were the comics of man- 
kind Uncle John’s mistake had been to search for meanmg 
m It, fit signs and symbols mto a pattern and give them 'a 
significance they could never have - except to a madman 
No wonder he did himself m. 

Handley kept the power-leads connected, as if John 
might reappear and once more get stuck into an ethereal 
square-search for messages from God which were meant, of 
course, for him alone So Cuthbert threw a few switches, 
waited for the valves to warm up their orange and purple 
filaments, and had a half-kilowatt transmitter at his wilful 
disposal Instead of hstenmg to what the. bloody-mmded 
world was broadcastmg m all its prejudice and tyranny, he 
had only to connect the microphone to give it a piece of his 
own mind 

For weeks he’d speculated on the kind of radio pro- 
gramme he’d run, between gomg on the air and getting 
tracked down by slow-movmg post-ofi&ce direction-finding 
vans Instead of a sustamed obscene assault on one particu- 
lar channel of misinformation, perhaps he’d play the hit- 
and-run pirate on several frequencies, poppmg up here and 
there saymg ‘God is dead, love five God’, while the announ- 
cer paused between hes to get breath 

Or maybe m a parched voice of the soul he’d put on the 
hellfire ravmgs of a pnest - developed at college with the 
1 help of a tape-recorder - whose prophecies would tremble 
their way to the marrow of any listener ready for his 
master’s voice 

Perhaps, finally, he’d do nothmg except dwell on what 
he d do, and Badio Cuthbert from Unholy Island would 
stay a joke m the far-ofi comers of his megalomamac veins 
Ideas were more potent, and amusmg, when you never put 
them mto action Action rmned them, took all spirit from a 
noble idea, brought it mto the gutter of reahty To act was 
to share, and to share was to damage your mtegnty 

With the transmitter fuUy warm he kept his hand on the 
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morse key, so that a long continuous squea . 

both ears and was, he supposed, shootmg aero 
close pnmigb to the BBC medium wave to m P 
reach for them knobs to shake off the int^ference , i 

There was a smell of camphor from ^ ^ 
behmd the door, lovmgly pressed by Myra ec 
thou^t him the samthest of creatures after he a S 
Algena and pulled her lover like a hot chestnu 
fires of revolution and civil war This deinen e , 
rescue did her htde good because Frank Dawley w 
mg with his true and proper wife whom he d cajo e 
the security of her Nottm^am council house o c 
hve with hun . , . 

It was the world’s most experiment^ 

Achilles heel of bemghted HandleyviUe Now , 

Bawley slept with Myra, but his wife didn t . 

seemed a bit hazy about what went on, though P® ^.rno 
knew everything and was nursmg her tune for ] 

Bawley was too dun to notice, and that was a ac , 

" What, Dawley didn’t know, and never wo 

Cuthbert blurted it forth m order to shatter ^ 

Cuthbert had passed a few mghts with ® neverthe- 

that good, but he’d serviced her - ^d ^®self n ^ 
less Maybe Dawley wouldn’t care, but if he » 
more thumb-tack m the cof&n of ip jonn 

The fanuly house m Lmcolnshire had There was 

and this commumty was emasculattng his ^ . could 

nothmg to choose between them as far ^ ^ose 

see Only prisoners are obhged to make ’ 

who were out of touch with their su co they 

thraU to the demands of the tight society ^ ^ 

hved Once you realised that ®^ythilg No 

longer had to make up your mm , wouldn’t 

choices were left The world . nothmg was to get 

care whether you had it or could possibly be 

everythmg - m tune The eventually got caused any 

knded with would be If wha y liuimhation. if you hadn’t 
rn Buat be presumptuces to by and 
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decide beforehand what it was that might surprise you 
That would be a devious form of choice, and therefore to be 
shunned 

A box of John’s cigarettes lay by the morse key, m case 
he came back cravmg a smoke with the same mtensity ^ 
he’d done dunng his four years as a prisoner of the 
Japanese Cuthbert puffed one slowly, try mg not to mhale 
or cough A score had already been purlomed on other 
mghts. but Handley had not lifted the lid to check - during 
his daily visits to change the calendar and see that the 
clock above the transmitter was fully wound 

The silence saddened him, but he stuck to it like hunger 
If you want somethmg out of life be careful what you hope 
it IS m case you ever get it He opened the wmdow and 
leaned out, pressing his fingers on the sdl as if to support 
himself against the rabid noises of life from below He felt 
such pity and love for Mandy that tears wetted the flesh o 
his cheeks, and he ached for daylight so that she might be 
better 

He’d believe m God if only she could stop screanung He 
couldn’t bear it when she cned again, because her agony 
was his, just as, at certam tunes dunng his stay at college, 
she had shared her wealth with him Living m such a hard- 
up or tight-fisted family he could never decide where she 
got such money, but neither did he think to ask m his 
picture postcards of thanks And now as he wmced at her 
cnes he only wondered about the unpulse that caused her 
to send those occasional few pounds to her elder, no-good, 
cloistered brother. The rest of the family forgot him for 
months at a tune, and he never blamed anybody for that, 
but loved Mandy for her sweet sacrifices that allowed him 
to buy unpnestly comforts m the town, so that on his penni- 
less return to the dark towers of college he fervently hoped 
she had stolen the money from their father - otherwise he 
would feel too guilty to enjoy the next lot that came 
It was the one unblemished piece of generosity that bad 
ever been bestowed on him, and he was grateful that it had 
come from Mandy, and not from someone he had grown to 
hate. He wanted to tear the mght out of the sky for her, and 
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remake tomorrow with a sweep of his 

bom stars held on. ghttermg studs keepmg Ae black clot 

down Mandy’s great attempt to get away Wnnd- 

lysmg Handley dragnet had landed her with 
filled vampire Ralph, a failed country genUeman who w^ 
only good for the hnght prospect of sponging o 
parents Since his marriage they had disowned him anyw y, 
so that Handley had to take him in. 

He shut the window and turned to the room, a wan 
shabby memorial that made him think of smashing i 
bits A tm-chest tool-kit imder the table had a stou a ^ 
mer m it — but violence wasn’t Cuthbert s way t was a 
sure method of havmg no permanent effect Leave sue 
dark avenues to senseless Dawley, he thought, or w om 
brute force towards others was only an attempt to eep is 


own dead spirit alive ^ ^ ^ .. 

The temptmg hammer was balanced on the* radio se , 
he knew that he would lose aU power of speculatmg on 
violence if he used it It would be a bad bargain, to ^ve up 
so much and achieve so httle for a few lead-heavy ^ 
the hammer But he went as far as he dare to the brmk y 
rubbmg the steel head slowly down his cheek and fee g 
the flat cold surface pressmg mto his flesh 
John had used the tools to make bookshelves, and eep 
his radio gear m good order Cuthbert lifted a tray of n 
and screws and brackets, brass hmges and fuses and si^ 
rolls of copper wire, and underneath was a large cigar x 
covered with an impressive label, a picture of a m - 
chimneyed tobacco factory. Above it was an ohve-skinne , 
green-eyed, smooth-haired young woman wearmg a p am 
collarless common labourmg shirt, her smooth fhm ps 
meticulously engraved He pulled down the hundred-wa 


Anglepoise for more hght. o a 

Who was she, with such a noble and sensible face c i 

she work in the cigar factory, or did she own it? ® 

cigars were Cuban he could make a case for both, but e 
wasn’t really mterested in that He was entranced by her 
face, the famt lines gomg from the month which showed 
that certam facets of life occasionally worried her She had 
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a sense of humour, though was not smilmg at the moment 
Faces he passed on the street or g;limpsed behmd a car 
wheel on country lanes floated or jerked by so that he could 
only feel contempt or pity for such utter lack of expression 
and inner hfe But here was a small picture, a mere part of 
the agar-label pageantry, and it fascinated him to the 
extent that he felt sorry for his own unworthmess 
The only way he could get closer to this woman of the 
agar box was to prise open the hd and hope to find another 
good Havana mside, to sit a further half hour smokmg it, 
and gloat on her madequate though enticmg portrait Not 
that he believed she’d ever been real, yet her vulnerable 
improbabflity looked at him, her eyes fixed on the deepest 
mlays of his soul, a stare which affected him so deeply that 
he could not even thmk of anythmg cymcal by which to 
turn it aside 

He could no longer take the picture m It went dead on 
him Wanting the promised agar, he tned to lift the hd, but 
the small chromed nail held firm in the wood, and he 
searched the radio operator’s bnc-k-brac for a knife He 
forced it open, and the overhead lamp flooded the sharp 
grey hne of the barrel, the curved tngger-guard, the 
rounded corrugated butt of a heavy revolver Circhng it. 
like torpedo-shaped sleepmg tablets, were six rounds of 
ammunition Along one side was the last agar waitmg to be 
smoked 

He stared, unable to beheve, stricken at the-picture of it 
He now remembered the woman on the hd as if she had 
been real His glazed look went to both m turn Would this 
woman have made John happy? He laughed at the thought 
It couldn t have been the gun John blew his brains out with, 
for the police had mcked that Maybe it was a twm, for 
John had certainly left it here, or hidden it where Handley 
had found it and returned it to the shrme Cuthbert felt sick 
at a sudden uprush of love and death he sensed danger - 
retummg childhood mmgled with smells of shit - the bite of 
knowing that decisions came from sources totally outside 
oneself The change and destruction they brought might be 
more powerful than any man could withstand 
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The fixed monochromatic picture of the 
him smile, and the steel flesh of the r i^^el and 

sweat His finger itched towards it, 

shot back as if it were new from a blacksmi *y,j.own 
heat was m his fingers, not the gun, and to some 
out of theological college, fire was more 
metal, because fire is ahve and metal is dea . a 
does come alive it is only through fire 

There was httle hope of peace when Handley 
from Dawley A thunderclap of curses came 

room, followed by a crash of glass, ^ ^ , actual 

used to break a vandow He couldn’t n^e ^ 

words of recriimnation, and when something p PP 
feet he saw it was a cigar that had hardly been ^ 

Mandy’s bellowmg scream was followed by a sma 
fist on flesh The moon covered itself with cloud ^ hide 
from Handley’s petulance and Cuthbert s shallo 
Dawley felt he would be able to sleep if he wen i 
picked up the cigar that had survived the on® -r’ 
tasted the first sweet lungful of Cuban to 
room darkened and, after a final door slam, ^ _„v^iver m 
Cuthbert came downstairs with Uncle John s r 
his pocket. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


He weighed five thousand tons, not feathers but concrete^- 
the weight of weights when it came to scales. He’d have got 
up m spite of it, but there was an ant sleeping on top of the 
five thousand tons, which made such a difference that he 
couldn’t shift a limb, not a hair, not a fingernail. He loathed 
that slumbermg ant which stopped him movmg 
Yet he didn’t want to get up Time went quickly When 
you were out of bed it went slowly because you were ex- 
pected to do thmgs He could not get up because he hked 
lymg there, though the sensation of staymg m bed was 
edgmg shghtly towards pam Whether this far-off ache was 
due to the weight on him, or because his moral fibre was 
out of control, he did not know He was too tired to find 
out 


Last mght he’d been starvmg-hungry, and thought of the 
dehcious breakfast he’d have when he got up — knowing 
that when he did he might be too idle to eat. But feeling 
ravenous had made him think of his past life, so he didn’t 
mmd It at all. 

A blur of sun made a sht at the curtains If they were 
drawn back it would flood m, wa rmin g the carpet for flies 
to play on He would sweat then, unable to throw back the 
blankets These irritating thoughts lessened the five thou- 
sand tons of concrete on top of hini Maybe the ant would 
jump off 


At the same tune, and perhaps because of this weight, he 
took pleasure m his helplessness, a fair mdulgence when 
hvmg m a commumty What else was such a place for? The 
disadvantages were o&erwise so great they could never 
outweigh the shame that a man with pnde must feel at 
bemg here, 

A black cloth-bke bluebottle woke from the-cedmg and 
made towards him like a rocket pulled by the sun. It 
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touched his nght temple, picked up the ant from the co^ 
Crete, and flew away, a morning bout of nature that seemed 
all it could do at the moment 

He smiled at the decrease of weight The door snapped 
open, kicked against the wall where a knob-dent had al- 
ready been worn Mandy came in with his breakfast tray 
‘You idle bed-rat When are you gomg to get up? 

It was two weeks since her miscarriage and, he was glad 
to see. It hadn’t left a mark on her She was tlimner than 
before her pregnancy, which might not be saying much, 
smee she was almost plump again mstead of merely gross 
Mandy’s glory was her long straight hair, tied with a purple 
nbbon and swaying down her well-padded back 
At eighteen her face had lost that hve pale marble of 
early youth, though the newly sallow look gave her a more 
attractive waywardness She was continually forced into 
brash assertions of mdependence so as to brmg out that 
pure sense of her own dignity which all durmg childhood 
she had been unable to show m such a large family And 
now this community stunt, she thought, had thrown her 
back to square one, foremg her once more to open her 
mouth loud every time she wanted something 
In spite of his five thousand tons Cuthbert was able to 
turn his head and stmle Tt’s mce to be awakened by such a 
channmg sister Did Ralph roll on top of you last night and 
forget to get off till daybreak?* 

She stood over him, lovable, beautiful and foul- 
mouthed T*ll tip this hot coffee over you if you don’t stop 
callmg Ralph, you bone-idle two-faced queer * 

T suppose anybody is queer,’ he said, *if they don’t go to 
bed with yovL But I’m your brother, remember? Dad 
wouldn’t like it. And he’s your father He’d be jealous I 
know what goes on between you ’ 

She set the tray on his bedside table He’d gone so far 
mto the sludge of his min d there was nothing left to be 
angry about ‘You’d better get up The meetmg begms m 
half an houtt Dad says if you aren’t there they 11 come up 
and lob you out of the wmdow You’re such a rotten 
bastard you’d burst .when you hit the groimd, even if you 
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fell on soil Or you’d dent one of the caravans with your 
dead weight Be a pity. Cost a bob or two, them caravans 
did ’ 

The more she wanted to nle him the viler her accent go . 
She could put on a posh tone with no effort at all, speas 
speech m fact so purely demure that no one would guess 
her true base hngo But she brutalised her tongue to remin 
him how he used to talk, and still wanted to from time to 
time but didn’t for fear of giving himself away Often ne 
curse his luck at bemg bom in England instead of 
or Spam where, he’d heard, a beggar’s accent could be tne 
same as the kmg’s At college he’d choked back any trace o 
picturesque dialect or voluble argot, though when ne 
perfected his aural neutrality and could expatiate with air 
surety without givmg himself away he discovered to lus e- 
hght that if m an argument he switched into rabid ^ 
aggressive slang his opponents, where once they had been 
contemptuous of his voice, now became wary and impres- 
sed by it They knew his self-assurance m their language 
and habits, but they could never be at all confident m his 
‘Sweetness and light,’ he said, pourmg coffee 
She stood by the door ‘Myra set your breakfast out, no 
me I only brought it up to please her She don’t want any 
trouble I don’t know why, though It’s fiver and chops to 
this family We’d starve without it When there’s no more 
trouble we’ll pack our cardboard suitcases and go our 
separate ways If she wants to get nd of us, aU she’s got to 
do is brmg about a state of peace The place ’ud empty m 
two mmutes Maybe that’s what she’s amung at I wouldn’t 
blame her I bet she rues the day she let our lot m ’ 
‘You’re too rational,’ he said, spreadmg butter over the 
toast, his mouth full of bacon, ‘I don’t like you m that 
mood You forgot the newspapers, by the way ’ 

‘They didn’t come There’s a strike on ’ 

A ^itch m^s knee almost jerked the coffee over ‘What 
are the lousy bone-idle improvident workmg-class shirkers 
downmg tools for this tune? It’s shameful When my 
socracy gets in you can say goodbye to strikes 
They 11 be workmg double tune at the mcense fLtones. and 
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building cathedrals m every street ’ 

‘Roger and Richard/ she said, to needle him more, 
‘know the man who led the walk out They even sent money 
to his strike committee ’ ^ 

‘They’re on strife/ he mused, cutUng up his egg. not 
stake That’s what it is They’ve got no god left, and they 
get bored I understand Well, why are you standmg there? 

Why aren’t you downstairs pushmg that vacuum clever 
around m your useless way? Or are you on strife, too? 

The pips of her eyes seemed to spht two ways One 
night, when you’re asleep, I’m gomg to come up here and 
' cut you mto httle bits ‘You’re so dead from the scrotum up 
you wouldn’t know tdl it was too late You’re just a 
^pongrng marauder hvmg oflE everybody’s good nature. You 
always have been and always will be I hope I’m wrong, but 
I know Tm not We all know where you go for hours at a 
tune You go to Uncle John’s room I expect you’ve got a 
corpse up there that you’re suckmg the blood out of and 
wankmg off at’ 

He appealed fo her m an amicable voice ‘Get me some 
more coffee I can’t do with less than a quart m the mom- 
mg’ 

‘You don’t deserve it’ 

He leaned on his pdlow, and bellowed m a voice no one 
would suspect in him, so that the bedrail shook ‘Get out 
then, you useless slut, and leave me alone They can hold , 
their meetmg without me ’ 

The skm on the left part of her forehead, and towards the 
bridge of her nose, wrinkled m a charming manner It 
showed limn that she was disturbed, and didn’t know how 
to act It marked the edge of her tolerance, the beginning of 
vulnerability It was mce to know she had limits, that there 
was a pomt at which her shame and pnde (and even 
modesty) came out. As a very small girl her skm had 
wrinkled at this position when anyone mdulged m undue 
spite or mjustice towards her, and it was always the prelude 
to tantrums or tears But now she simply walked away, and 
it almost made him feel sorry for her 

As the door closed he leapt out of bed, the five-thousand- 
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ton-weight of sloth 

deigning to quarrel with to ^ called He put 
in sto of misgivings as to why it had been^au^ ^ ^ 

on a black collarless shirt over ^ wardrobe This garb 

old flannels from the bottom of * . though he 

was sure to npple their XnTwr^PF^^^^^ 

saw only innocence to go too far and 

cravat around his neck. One didn t w^t to g 

leave everythmg black As for ^ sanctity was blasted 
lounge m Uncle John’s room in case hs ^n^ only 

by too much common breath, such or Chosen 

cLe from God - either direct, o^^^hrough 
Representative On Earth, he decided, movmg the gu 
another hidmg-place. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

Cuthbert shuffled m wearing carpet slippers 
everybody,’ he said genially, a fair imitation ot his 
Then he touched Mandy affecUonately on the shoulder, ana 
took a seat as far from his father as he could get 
She pushed her brother’s hand off as he went y ong 
the wall T hear you stopped my papers this mormng. ne 
said ‘ 

Richard turned ‘And those of a few milhon others We 

helped Let’s not claim too much The final decisions are 

always in the hands of the workers ’ 

‘The bishop didn’t get his Times: Handley called above 
the chatter, half-way through his first cigarette of t e ^ 
Seemg both wmdows open. Cuthbert f 

cold Handley looked at him scornfully Put a co > 

Hawley passed a cigarette to Nancy, his 
and allowed him to hght it for her, but sat ^ o^ther- 

bemg too shy or imcarmg to take much part m ^ , , 

mgs To say what she thought before all an s 
never appealed to her In fact she just coul(^ 
of people she hardly knew, so merely sat Acre ^d ^ 
look mterested But her silence at meetmgs ^^could 
beyond them and mto her life with Dawley , could 

never teU what she was thmkmg. ® ^ ^ morose 

bed and as close as they would ever ge lived 

or sharp if he tried to talk to her abom Ae way ^ey hved 
now The passion of their getting back togethe 

and gone m a few days Catalina, appeared with 

The ail pair S^ls. Mana wmdow,’ said 

trays of coffee cups Ask them to cl 

j j + o«ri pet on with the meeting, but 
Emd wanted to do it, and get imrid ‘We’ll vote 

Handley pushed her down with his left hand We 11 vote 
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on It’ - unwilling to let Cuthbert off with an easy victory, 
even on such a small matter as this Cuthbert noticed how 
smooth and cymcal he looked, as on every occasion when 
he took to the vote-meter 

‘Say yes - those who want the windows open.’ Handley 
put three spoons of sugar mto his tiny cup of black coffee - 
hke a real Turk, Emd noted. The vote-meter had been 
rigged up soon after Cuthbert’s arnval, and on the floor by 
each chair was a button that could be pressed v/henever a 
motion was put, buttons so hidden it was impossible to say 
who assented and who did not On the wall behmd Handley 
was a huge clockface, a circle with ten divisions, so that if 
two members voted for a proposal the needle swung over 
that number of segments, and on the rare occasions of un- 
animity it turned full circle Agreement was reached if six 
of the ten parts were covered 

Handley was proud of his democratic installation, but 
Cuthbert suspected it was fixed m his father’s favour, sug- 
gesting at each session that everyone sit m a different place 
to the one they had held before, especially Handley, smce 
Cuthbert beheved that his foot-button had several times the 
hghtmg-power of any other. The proposal had been de- 
feated, as any would while Handley kept his present seat 
But even if the gadget did not cheat it seemed an insult to 
the more subtle mechamcs of the human make-up, a typical 
innovation of his father who feU for any modem con- 
traption that came along. Cuthbert thought that one day, 
when his father was in town, he’d call an electncian and 
have the wires checked 

Seven segments filled with hght He had lost No one had 
ever yet defeated Handley on that device, nor ever would, 
for he played it like a master - as if he were God m heaven, 
though Cuthbert reflected that he hadn’t thrown m his hand 
at theology just to be kept m place by this ten-bob Yahweh 
facmg him through two hues of faces 

Dawley had voted with his father, and so had his wife 
Nancy who always did because it was the easiest way out 
He’d have to get rid of her, which wouldn’t be difiBcuIt 
because she was obviously unhappy m the commumty. Her 
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eternal silence at meetings was proof of that All he had to 
do was drop the hmt that Dawley was going to bed now 
and agam with Myra, and she’d be off to Nottingham by 
next mommg’s tram 

Ralph was placed between Adam and Myra, a small 
transistor in his coat pocket, from which a thin cord went 
up to his left ear like a deaf-aid connection It filled his 
bram with pop music, and even when his eyes weren’t 
closed there was a far*oS look about him He put a hand m 
his pocket to change stations when a news broadcast threat- 
ened to bring him half-way back to reaUty 
By such means he fobbed off the horror of living with the 
Handleys and escaped the malignant tremors passing 
around the table at meetmg times Personalities festered at 
cross purposes, and he was sensitised to all them different 
wavelengths at the same time - hence the teat-plug jammed 
mto his ear m an effort to deflect them He stayed sane by 
this apphance but, as Handley often observed, only at the 
cost of becoming barmy, which someone as congenitally 
crackers as Ralph wouldn’t m any case notice 
He was so mvolved m changing stations that he forgot to 
move his foot from the vote-meter, and a segment of the 
clock dial stayed ht up Handley was pleased to see he’d 
voted for him, though knew Ralph always said yes to 
everybody so as to be left in peace 
Music spread like an occupymg army to all points of the 
bram, brmgmg it under swift and complete submission Yet 
despite this totality of control there was a separate and 
conscious part of Ralph that kept clear of music, a sharply 
defined zone of his otherwise reelmg and flooded mtel- 
hgence which told him that if he went on hating Handley 
(though without ever saymg^so) Handley would sooner or 
later do somethmg to get nd of him In fact he may nght 
now be prepanng to do just that Why ever did I pick an - 
artist for a father-m-Iaw? Any man m an ordinary occupa-- 
tion would be far too tired at mght, or bent on pleasure at 
the weekend, to give me such threatemng attention, he 
erroneously thought - since Handley radiated more energy 
when he wasn’t workmg than when he was / 
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Tile community idea was fine because it created an area 
wherem Ralph could exist He did what duties were set for 
him, mealtimes turned up regularly, and there was always 
warmth and fodder m the kitchen He had all the benefits of 
a great mother without havmg one to nag at him whenever 
he put his face inside the door When there was no work to 
do for the commumty, his sohtary well-built figure stooped 
as he walked across the fields, as if gomg through the 
undergrowth of a dense forest 
Everythmg was on hand to make life perfect, and the 
commumty would have been splendid had it not been for 
the unsuitability of most people m it But that was no fault 
of his, and when Handley’s spite against' him for havmg 
married his daughter had been calmed by the passmg of 
time, maybe he would suggest new people for the com- 
mimity, both to stop it dymg, and to outvote the present 
members whom he would be glad to see walkmg away from 
It 

What Handley took as Ralph’s vacant stare, caused by 
too much deadbeat drum-and-tomc poundmg in, was really 
the pleasant conflict of clear thmkmg against the opposition 
of the music But he didn’t know this, and was angered by 
Ralph being cut off from what was about to be discussed. 

He swallowed more coffee to take the waves of blue cigar 
smoke mto his stomach Between one pamtmg and the next 
he pondered on ways to get nd of Ralph, which seemed 
vital if he weren’t to eat his own fiver for the rest of his 
life 

lu the ideahsm that set the commumty going (m fact it 
had come together by accident) it was decided that there 
should be no constitution - or set of rules. Handley came to 
see this as an absolutely hare-bramed state of affairs, even 
though to an outsider the commumty seemed harmomous 
enough But that hypothetical swme of an outsider. Hand- 
ley argued with himself m his studio the mght before, has 
not, and never will have, anything to do with the com- 
mumty. He felt the need of a constitution because it was 
impossible to expel any member without one To try and 
get them voted out on his sole recommendation was too 
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nsky, and might split the whole system Also, Ralph was 
married to his favourite daughter Mandy,,and i£ he were to 
be expelled it would have to be by her conmvance, which at 
the present rate of progress would be a long time commg 
Meanwhile, to give Ralph no inklmg of his possible fate, 
Handley would push his quarrel with Cuthbert to the hmits 
of civdised decency He grinned at how the phrase fitted m 
with the sophisticated terms of the commumty While he 
appeared to be savagely mvolved with Cuthbert he could 
sort out his moves to get Ralph either on to the psychia- 
trist’s scrap-heap or back at his mother’s tit 
But no thin g was Simple and straightforward, not even 
violence and change, because to force his fiery unpredict- 
able daughter and her husband mto the wilderness would 
be to destroy the commumty Handley was enough of a 
socialist to beheve m the power of the family, as well as 
enough of an artist to get on his knees before it now and 
agam 

They were still drinking coffee, as if wantmg to be even 
more awake for this particular meetmg The sky was clear 
outside, and Cuthbert felt drawn to he on his back m some 
field and look mto that fla.y-mouthed pit of widenmg mfld 
blue Meetmgs bored him - apart from the novelty of the 
first few mmutes, after which he dwelt on how to turn his 
favounte obsession mto a long-term pohcy, and pursue it to 
a favourable but acnmomous end 
He saw Dawley as the central pillar of the estabhshment, 
and reahsed that if he could get nd of him then he, Cuth- 
bert Handley, would take control with firm but flamboyant 
ease In order to deceive Dawley as to his true purpose he 
would engage m a deadly duel with his father, and while 
everyone watched this mummers’ bitter fight for the 
seasons of the world. Cuthbert would do what he could to 
destroy Dawley Everythmg must be done thus, as far as 
Cuthbert was concerned chased mto coal and cornfield, 
through street or tunnel, forest or mud-swamp even if it 
took as long as death to get there, otherwise how could you 
ever reach what you wanted? 

He caught Dawley lookmg at him, and smiled Dawley 
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lifted Ins hand to signal that he had seen. There was some- 
thing about him that mystified Cuthbert, which may have 
been why he was so dead set on gettmg nd of him Cuthbert 
wanted to dispense with mystery, because his soul had been 
poisoned by it It had been pumped into hun for years, 
scorchmg the most vulnerable part of his youth 
He had seen through it, however, and undergone all 
forms of repudiation, but now sensed phenomena in Daw- 
ley which disturbed him ]ust as much There was a depth of 
purpose m Dawley’s face, which recalled his origmal an- 
tagomsm at the idea of being threatened by a mystery 
which had been artificially created m order to oppress and 
enslave the spirit of the people Whatever troubled you m 
youth never vanished It recurred, as he now found Mys- 
tery was a threat, whether pohtical or religious and would 
not let you live, nor ever allow you to consider what riches 
of the world were at your disposal He knew that Dawley 
had to be taken senously Mysteries had to be thrust behmd 
him hke Satan They took you out of yourself and so could 
not be ignored, otherwise their power multiplied 

Cuthbert felt some affinity with Dawley, but beheved he 
could match him for power He had spent years trainmg to 
be a pnest, while Dawley got his supposed authority from 
his time m the desert, which was said to have given him 
experience and wisdom But this was yet to be proved, and 
Dawley had no puU over him, except that which forced him 
mto the irritatmg position of having to think about him at 
aU 

Dawley’s hand feU, and Cuthbert^s smile drifted They 
felt fnendly enough at that moment, as two people often do 
who are together in similar areas of thought, and imagme 
themselves to be alone m it 

Richard had detected their animosity, and hoped it was 
nothmg senous At these meetmgs he would find out" 
whether any half-concealed trouble was hkely to threaten 
the existence of the commune Even m Lmcolnshire, when 
the family had reigned, he had done the same, and the com- 
mumty didn’t feel as staid and safe as the family had m 
those days The change of den meant that his father was no 
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longer m proper control. He didn’t own the house or pny 
rent for it, and so felt insecure in his position - though he 
put in a generous amount towards runmng die community 
The family, as it were, had almost doubled m number, 
and was called a commimity. Its lack of orgamsation was 
attractive, yet any behever m guerrilla warfare and revolu- 
tion must know — as his brother Adam said yesterday — that 
organisation and mtelhgence he at the bedrock of any 
society The easygomg almost chaotic everyday flowing 
along of the commumty denied the clear and foimdmg 
pnnciples on which they worked They were left alone to 
mdulge themselves m a sort of controlled disorder for as 
long as they liked each day, and this was its great advan- 
tage Yet Richard was uneasy, for even m the days of Uncle 
John there had been enough rigidity of life to make them 
feel that their work and the way they lived were funda- 
mentally connected. 

But Adam also told him (they shared a room, and talked 
late mto the mght), that they must learn to look on the 
commumty as a test of adaptabihty - as befitted theoreti- 
cians of guerrilla warfare and addicts of the Handley way 
of life They must recogmse the needs of their father, who 
was an artist If frequent changes of place and creed were 
called for by his mtemal motor, then they must put up with 
it The artist always came before family, or commumty, or 
state - even the best of states 
Handley suffered enough Adam and Richard acknow- 
ledged It They had only to observe some of the pictures he 
occasionally let them see. Hadn’t their mother accepted this 
pohey when she said that she hked the commumty because 
It gave Handley somethmg to do when he wasn’t pamtmg? 
They wouldn’t be so plam about this patnarchal attitude, 
but saw that to be more subtle might be unjust to Handley 
as a breadwmning artist 

Uncle John had said that they who believed m altenng 
the social and productive forces of the earth must also 
honour their father and their mother Adam tried to explam 
this heart-explodmg paradox by seemg that John had made 
It because he never wanted them to go to extremes m their 
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behaviour if ever it came to guernlla warfare In England, 
the joco of guemUa warfare was to be the family 
Apart from mihtary history, small-arms manuals, and 
strategical texts, Adam’s favounte reading was the works of 
Edgar Allan Poe Because he had never been able to ex- 
plam this, nor mdeed wanted to, it seemed perfectly natural 
to him, one being a coimterweight to the other. There were 
times, of course, when the undercurrents common to both 
the House of Usher and that of Handley appeared to be 
working in the same direction, and this he sensed, and tned 
to steer clear of while feelmg helpless against it 
John’s Biblical exhortation to honour thy father and thy 
mother gave assistance m the nght direction while lending 
an equal weight to John’s fervent ht-eyed Christ-like advo- 
cation of class warfare Adam had always seen John as 
noble simply because he did not know any other word for 
it. He once asked him why he told them to respect their 
parents, and John answered ‘Because they suffer If a 
person does not suffer, he does not exist Without suffering 
you lack imagmation, intellect, endurance, and that persis- 
tent kmdness to others which might eventually turn you 
mto a civdised person.’ 

To go deeply mto the maxims of Uncle John made Adam 
uneasy Now and agam he went up to gaze at the priceless 
rehcs of his hfe He had once met Cuthbert commg down 
from the room, and they had passed m silence Adam 
thought that perhaps he had somethmg m common with his 
elder brother Cuthbert after all, which opened new feelmgs 
m him while at the same time mak ing him wary He also 
wondered why Handley had stopped them visitmg John’s 
room, and sensed it might be because he wanted - after aU 
- to dimmish the effect of his teachmg on them The idea 
was so appalhng that he couldn’t believe it 

Handley looked at him Adam folded his thoughts away 
and smiled Handley was about to start the meetmg They 
were ready to listen, and ]om m 



CHAPTER NINE 


‘The only thing that’s absolutely necessary, and therefore 
compulsory, m this community,’ Handley began, ‘is that 
everybody above the age of eighteen attend these meetmgs ’ 
‘Hear, hear,’ said Adam 

‘I don’t think that’s too much to ask,’ he went on, ‘con- 
sidermg the advantages it gives Of course, there are one or 
two dead-heads who would prefer not to, though I don’t 
know where else they’d hke to be Probably nowhere, since 
if they don’t have any mterest m this set-up, maybe they’d 
rather be off the world altogether ’ 

‘Anyhow, it’s only once a month,’ he contmued, ‘and if 
whoever Fm referring to - and they know who it is - can sit 
still on their arses for long enough, they might not find it so 
bonng But if, on the other hand, this disillusionment with 
the Ideals of the community becomes more general, then 
we’ll release them from their misery, meanmg that we’ll 
restnct these meetmgs to half a dozen people whose hearts 
are m it The project might lose some of its pristme demo- 
cratic qualities, but no one can blame me for that At least I 
wouldn’t have the discouraging job of talking to vacant 
faces ’ 

They hstened Nothmg was what it seemed No words 
were what they were spelled out to be. Words did not come 
out of the grave of a dictionary but were a voluble ex- 
tension of the flesh m this orgamsation, a reahty of mysti- 
fication, not a means to an end but a way to a means to 
deceive anyone regardmg what the end might finally be 

Even Cuthbert and Ralph, who took such jibes as aimed 
'at themselves, listened carefully, which made Handley feel 
better The sound of Paul playmg with the lawnmower, and 
the lazy good-natured growl of Eric Bloodaxe pawmg his 
breakfast bones around the kennel, came from outside 

‘And if It does happen’ - Handley spoke slowly so as to 
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make lus words cadenced and tellmg - ‘that some of you 
are no longer compelled to come to these gathermgs. that 
does not mean that you’ll stop bemg members of the com- 
mumty ’ 

Cuthbert stood, and looked squarely down the table ‘Of 
course it damn well does ’ 

Myra touched his arms, foreseemg a session of futile 
bickermg which would only delay busmess and set them 
agamst each other even more ‘Anythmg hke that would 
have to be unanimous ’ 

He smiled ‘Naturally That’s why I got the vote-meter 
installed ’ 

‘If our views comcided we wouldn’t need that medieval 
tnck,’ Cuthbert snapped ‘Nobody’s ever got the better of 
that tombola of human souls except yourself ’ 

‘How do you know it’d be unanimous?’ Handley grm- 
ned ‘You might even wm ’ 

‘He stays,’ Enid called, ‘so get that daft idea out of your 
head ’ 

Just as Handley assumed all statements to be to his 
benefit, so he sided immediately with anythmg that went 
agamst him directly He both agreed with everythmg, and 
disagreed with everythmg, but only so that he could go on 
towards gettmg his own way without anyone trying to stop 
him - a tactic they had long grown to recognise, however, 
so that by now it was almost meffective, though Handley 
wasn’t aware of it ‘Who said anythmg about him gomg? 
He’s got nothing better to do except think I’m gettmg at 
him A fait of work would solve his problem Which brings 
me to this month’s creative occupations He can get some 
of his mystical and muscular talent to bear on the garden ’ 
If he disagreed, a vote would be called, and Cuthbert 
could think of no way to avoid defeat, so Handley had his 
first effective wm of the day ‘And you. Brother Ralph, can 
snap that transistorised turd out of your left tab-hole and 
do a bit of poachmg mstead of just poaching on every- 
body’s good nature and eatmg us out of house and home 
Don’t brmg the same old milk-does, but see if you can’t 
rustle somethmg tasty from the Gould Estate Round up a 
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fewdozea pheasants’ eggs A couple o£ f 

tintr a round Use vouT imagmation a bit Adam go 

wu That way you wonT e^up m a farmer’s parlour 

mg S Sky and besvaihng your fascmt landowning 

family that chucked you out last year ^ . alnwered 

‘You don’t need tOLbemsultmg about It. ^ ^ . 

T do It.’ Handley said, ‘because its the o^y thug ma 
brmgs you back to life The trouble is he’s^sufiermg from a 
permanent overdose of prime bloody beef 
A huge chfi of white chalk crumbled over ^ 

mouth. fuU of foul dust, moved mto the 
of the alphabet, as if he were gomg to weep but didn t to W 
how to begm He controlled these convulsive movements 
and prevented himself fallmg mto a bottomless pit 
Mandy noticed his pale face, and the sv^t on ^ ^ 

‘Leave him alone,’ she called to her father H®® 
nothmg to you ’ She felt her husband’s hand, and with me 
other he turned the music up as high as he could wi ou 

disturbmg them „ , , ,, ,„„i, 

‘All able-bodied children,’ Handley rolled on, ‘will wash 

the cars and caravans, while Myra, Nancy, Mandy, an my 
own fair Emd will carry on runnmg the house 
Myra made a wry face The fate of provider an op 
worker m the estabhshment swamped her natural ten ency 
to thmlc Wondermg about the future was out of me ques- 
hon, for lookmg after so many people deadened me mma 
Such fervent dedication held the real problems dovm ® ^ 
hd on a vat of steam But as an mtelhgent person she teit a 
growmg pressure to deal wto me basic course of her e 
She could not say clearly what her problems were, but 
hoped that when they made themselves plain they 
produce their own solutions It seemed that the community 
had been formed so as to draw out problems that mi^t 
Otherwise have laip. dormant all her life, but would P 
to know herself more when mey were opened out At me 
moment she did not want to feel so influenced by somethmg 
which she had not totally conceived herself 

Emd scowled at Handley’s directive, changmg to a smile 
when she saw Myra notice it She did not — Emd said to 
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herself - intend waiting hand and foot on a pack of bone- 
idle men for the rest of her life. At tunes the community 
seemed no more than a tnck to brmg the Court of Baghdad 
to England’s green and pleasant land. 

Handley had picked up her thoughts ‘Nobody can 
moan about the breadwmnmg side of thmgs We pull m a 
few dozen rabbits and plunder the odd field, so we’re fatten- 
ing up mcely, especially Cuthbert He had a haircut last 
week, and we were surprised to see how fat he’d got at the 
back of the neck. Once upon a tune he was so thin he only 
ferted twice a day Now you have to be careful not to get 
too close.’ 


*11 you’re trymg to drive me away,’ Cuthbert sneered, ‘you 
won t succeed You won’t ever break my calmness with that 
sort of boorish talk.’ 

‘You’ve got such presence of mmd,’ said Handley, ‘that 
you re dead from the clun up and the neck down I’ve seen 
icy people like you before, but I never thought I’d have the 
bad luck or foul judgment to breed one ’ 

I bred it mto myself,’ said Cuthbert, ‘so as not to be 
ground down by you.’ 

^ ^ ^ glad you re conung out of your sock,’ Handley said 

Most of the tune you’re not with us You’re over the hills 
and far away ’ 

I m communmg with my precious and immortal psyche, 
if you want to know,’ he mocked 

The ash feU from his father’s cigar ‘You haven’t got a 
psyche ^I^ s just one big powder-Tium ’ 

‘You’re becommg grotesque and ludicrous by the cancer 
of conceit timt’s destroying you ’ 

other alone,’ Emd said, while Dawley stared 
and the others sighed ‘Both of you make me sick ’ 

stay here much longer,’ Handley said with rehsh ‘I’ll 

L^don set ulcers. I’m more relaxed'm a 

but be bad a good tt. m 
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older, then maybe you could find a mce cosy railway 
station to die m! * 

Handley fixed him: ‘And it’s a pity you’re not thirty 
years younger, then you might never have been bom! ’ 

‘What about the meetmg?’ Emd spoke softly and slowly. 
‘Or shall we let somebody else have a say?’ 

Such a threatenmg mood m her could not be ignored, but 
he was amiable at havmg got the last word with Cuthbert. 
‘Well then, Adam. Richard and Frank can pursue their 
tactical studies m subversion Use the 2^mch map and put 
groups of ten men m every wood and coppice m the county. 
Given the normal number of pohce, and troops m barracks, 
devise an insurrectionary exercise for taking control of all 
commumcations and pubhc buildmgs And don’t forget the 
power stations, like you did last time Have a mortar for 
each five sections - 120 millimetre They’ve got the range. 
Any gunnery snags, come to me ’ 

Richard made notes ‘I’ve a 6-mch plan of the town, to 
work out the urban stufi That’s always the tricky bit. We’re 
still wntmg that manual of “The Complete Street Fighter” 
Adam put m a couple of days last week m the British 
Museum, gettmg quotes for us to look over ’ ^ 

‘I’ve got two copies of the latest Manual on Infantry 
Tactics,' Handley said ‘Only just published John’s army 
contacts are stdl wor kin g for us The red-hot bits are on 
fightmg m built-up areas WeTl make a special pamphlet of 
that The rest ain’t much cop - except the parts on radio 
commumcations ’ 

‘These Army manuals are written for idiots,’ Dawley 
said Two hundred pages can be packed mto a dozen ’ 

I thought of sendmg one copy to the Soviet Embassy,’ 
Mdley put m, ‘m case the “Infantry in Nuclear War” stuff 
Pfi #1 ^ tiseful It’d be breakmg the official secrets act, but 
K ^ to foul up the idea of the nation-state Pity 

^ Russia sends out any Red Army crap Disloyalty 
e state is the highest form of respect for the mdmdual 
^erybody thought so we might get somewhere ’ 

Ml stood up, and mterrupted him ‘I heard an mter- 
ing thmg the other day from the Mihtary Academy m 
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Jerusalem They were trying to find out who’d make the 
best jungle guerrUla fighter AH known data was shaken 
mto a computer, such as character studies from various 
armies, place of birth, historical details, physical endur- 
ance, localities, etc. It turned out that the best bloke would 
be a young mneteen-year-old brought up in London, or any 
mdustnal sprawl - though not a coastal city His quick 
t hinkin g, sense of direction, cunnmg, guts, and artful dod- 
gery against the forces of law and order (or counter- 
insurgency force) stick that label on him.’ 

‘No surprise to me,’ Handley said ‘I knew we were on 
the right track It’s part of the struggle that’s been neg- 
lected. What do you think about that stuff from the Police 
College on crowd control I got for you?’ 

‘Worth a bob or two,’ Dawley said 

‘In the meantime,’ Handley contmued, ‘I want to talk 
about the subject of a constitution There’s bm plenty of 
argument to say we don’t need one Some of the best came 
from me, I admit, but the way I look at it now is that a 
constitution will give more freedom to the commumty How 
can one be free unless there are rules? A commumty with- 
out a constitution is like a bird without wmgs. It can’t even 
get off the ground ’ 

What would take a normal bemg like Cuthbert a day to 
figure out came m a complete plan to Handley between one 
brush stroke and the next, and that was what made hun so 
dangerous to the commumty Maybe there was no place m 
it for an artist ‘We’ve done very well without a constitution 
so far, but I suppose you’re gettmg bored and want some- 
thmg to chew on The commumty would shp from benevo- 
lent anarchism to a state of absolute despotism m two flat 
weeks ’ 

Handley was dismgenuous and amicable. ‘I won’t force 
anjdhmg It would be voted m — or not, as the case may 
be’ 

A long set-to between father and son could only end in 
one of them leavmg, and that would be the time, Dawley 
thought, for gomg mto action and gettmg more say over 
what happened m the commumty. Meanwhile, he could sit 
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back and watch 

‘I’m not sure whether that sort of proposal can be put 
forward at all,’ Myra said ‘And it’s far too serious to be 
over and done with m one session ’ 

T don’t agree with it,’ said Ralph, who saw change as a 
menace wherever it came from Such a feehng had tor- 
mented him from the begmnmg Face to face with the 
whole Handley clan he’d never been able to let out any part 
of the true personahty which he felt shiftmg around some- 
where below his consciousness The fact that he was trymg 
to get to his personahty proved to him that he actually had 
one. which was enough as far as he was concerned, though 
to others it was an issue stiU m the balance At twenty-six, 
he assumed some fulfilment was about due, and saw tran- 
quilhty of mmd as the way m which it would come about 
And now, havmg only just learned to manage his meat and 
sleep m a co mmuni ty without rules, Handley was threat- 
emng an innovation which would turn his protective de- 
vices upside down, so that he’d have to learn how to survive 
'all over agam, 

Handley, tired of a smooth-runmng community, missed 
Jthe excitement of earher days Order was a threat to him, 
and only chaos brought security. By his cravmg for peace at 
any pnce Ralph could deduce this - while not really under- 
standmg it He was young enough to beheve that a quiet hfe 
was the one thmg of value, while Handley, havmg hved 
most of his years m strife and penury, was too glad to 
throw it off now that he was threatened with the mediocrity 
of it Even durmg the worst penods of anarchy and depri- 
vation Bhndley had never wanted peace It had been a 
vague dream whose realisation was viewed as an atrophy of 
the spmt. In any case what peace was ever peace? There 
was only a void filled by the violent hugger-mugger of 
everyday hfe, m which his own black dog would never leave 
him be 

His desire to put the shadowy basis of a constitution 
firmly on paper leapt up because it seemed necesary to keep 
Cuthbert in his place Noble Anarchy was too easy he 
needed the simmering violence of order Most of the others 
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were against a constitution being slipped edgeways into the 
system, so today he’d merely circulate the idea, hopmg that 
next time it might not be looked on so unfavourably 
‘There’s one final thing,’ he said ‘A fortmght from now we 
shall have Maricarmen Frontera-Mayol with us ’ 

Cuthbert marvelled at lus quick change of topic . 

‘Who’s she?’ 

‘A Spamsh woman,’ said Dawley, ‘an anarchist not long 
out of pnson ’ 

‘What’s she commg for*^’ 

‘If you’d bothered to attend the last meeting you’d know,’ 
said Handley tartly ‘We must have a constitution, other- 
wise the whole bloody ship’ll be on the rocks m another six 
months ’ 

Dawley broke in, before Handley got going on his son 
‘Mancarmen was Shelley Jones’ girlfriend He was with me 
running guns into Algeria, and he died there I promised 
him I’d contact her, so the commumty is mvitmg her to stay 
for a while.’ 

‘She’ll brmg Shelley’s trunk,’ Richard said, ‘full of note- 
books which he kept for the years They should contain 
mterestmg revolutionary wntmgs ’ 

‘A grim notion,’ said Cuthbert 

‘I’ve yet to see an idea that appeals to you,’ said his 
father ‘Anyway, I want you to go to Dover and meet her 
Look after her as if she’s a queen Make sure the immi- 
gration pohce, who do their vile work m the name of every 
good citizen of this island, don’t treat her hke the low-down 
weasels they are themselves ’ 

‘I can’t schlep aU that way,’ said Cuthbert, not wantmg to 
let his father know that he did m fact enjoy travelhng ‘It’U 
take a whole day ’ 

‘You’ll go,’ said Handley, menacmgly. 

‘If you insist ’ 

‘Or you’ll be out on your bloody neck ’ 

‘It’s the easiest thmg m the world to set you off,’ Emd 
said 

‘Contention is meat and dnnk to him,’ said Cuthbert ‘He 
doesn’t care about anybody but hims elf ’ 
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•Hiafs not true,- Handley said, to 
calm ‘There are some accusations I resent j , . 

even get angry. I don’t like the way you go on about ^ 
nTto rStoeit.bntIsome^esthmkyon^ 
the good tbmgs rve done, and the help I’ve SJ’™ 
the goodness of my heart I don’t nund admittmg ^ 

me sad You were like a miracle to me when you w m 

loved you more than you’ll ever know You love^ me^ ^ 
well We went everywhere together You sat in my 
Srs aTpamted^ your heart’s content I’ve ^ways done 
the best fonyou. and I want you to know it and I 
everybody else to know it I don t have 
you, and m spite of this bickermg that goes on “^t of th 
L; I have every regard for you both as a person and as 
my eldest son I ]ust want you to know that 

Handley was smcere Their judgements to j jjj 
man could be more so. and they were not easy to demve m 
that respect Cuthbert. while listenmg to his reasoned voice, 
had turned white with apprehension He w^ 
sense of dread, yet he too. somewhere, had been glad of ^ 
father’s words But he didn’t trust any Pluase of them, 
though he knew he would be the loser if he didn t 
‘ AU nght rU go to Dover and fetch her ’ 

‘Good lad.’ Handley smiled ‘I just wanted you to kn 

Or do I? he wondered I thought I’d got a commumty on 
my hands, and find it’ s a monster; I feed it a bit o my es 
and blood every day. but it still threatens to ^t us up 
The sky was bn^temng outside, and he felt like a waiK 
‘Let’s get back to work.’ he said, ‘if there’s nothmg more to 
say ’ 

And there wasn’t, for the moment. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The steamship trunk was a ]ig-saw of hotel and liner labels, 
some faded, others half tom off and in part scuffed through- 
Shelley had used the trunk, a log book of his meandermgs 
over the world The fat-faced surly man at the weighbase 
stuck on one more ticket - Port Bou and Pans Nord - and 
she opened her purse for the money. With its rusty lock it 
had been all wmter m her mother’s damp house, a cloth 
spread over it like a table Her brother’s record player 
blared out jazz on the frozen bulk of Shelley’s profoundest 
thoughts. 

Back from pnson she found that the music had not been 
hot enough to hold back rust and decay Cataloman r^ 
had tainted its comers - though an early spnng had dried 
them and left mapstains as part of the fadmg labels 
Hawley’s letter held an open ticket to England He 
seemed unwillmg to give long explanations, only mention- 
mg the commumty m which he hved, and askmg her to 
bnng the trunk which Shelley had talked about m Algena 
To queue for and cajole a passport was a bhght on her 
anarchist soul. Beggmg for the nght to leave your country, 
and permission to enter another, was a bleak tyranny She 
was twenty-eight, and during the last ten years had been 
twice out of Spam with false papers — once on foot over the 
snow mto France She was followed, and would be pulled 
back mto pnson at the first move The Fascists treated you 
like a cnpple. She filled m dozens of forms so as to take up 
domestic work m England, with the family of a famous 
pamter whose triplicate letter m Spanish and Enghsh was 
shown at all the offices she waited m. 

The passport was her book of servitude On the tram 
back from Barcelona to her home village, huddled m a 
comer of the shakmg carnage like an animal that did not 
know which lair to flee to after the tight-lock of prison had 
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been opened, sbe had been tempted to throw it mto the 
heavily racmg river below. The idea was overwhe mmg. but 
she pressed teeth and bps so hard that an elder y woman 
sitting opposite thought she was a mad person just ou o 
the mamcomw The effort brought her close to famtmg. m 
the smoke and steam heat, with rain-water shdmg 
down the glass Oak groves ndmg up the valley pinned her 

mto herself ,1, + « 

The sky was chummg with ram and more rain, the ra 

sh akin g as if it would throw her into it. Two years of prison 
would take much time gomg from her spirit, and the ^ss 
port was necessary if she were to survive and get to ng 
land She gnpped it tight, for fear it would fly of its own 
will on to the stony soil, and wear away under mouldermg 

ram , 

She loved Shelley as if he were ahve and was to meet her 
next week m Sitges — as he’d done m former days No love 
was ever lost It buried itself mto you, and could not disap- 
pear so that you didn’t feel it any more He was tlmt rare 
'person who’d been able to love her as much as he was 
capable of lovmg hims elf, so she hved now with the smark 
mg memory of 'his tenderness They had regarded 
other as equals, and the feelmg that linked them was hke 
that of brother and sister, but without the built-m des- 
tructiveness of sibhng nvalry. 

The simplicities and complexities had been there from 
the beginnmg Perhaps belongmg to different coimtn^ 
meant some thin g after all. She did know why , but ease wim > 
him had become such a stable fact that she felt all peo^e 
could learn to treat each other m the same way , so that the 
world might gradually save itself by creating its own 
utopia Only the patience and the will were lackmg 
childhood she had grown with the prmciples of mutual self- 
help, had been taught to work for umversal sisterhood and 
brotherhood - equahty, labour, abundance, and happmess 
Her father had died m one of Franco’s prisons when she 
was SIX 

But the reahty of society lacked such behefs out of you, 
or eroded them by the fact of its monohthic presence Or it 
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turned its back on them. It did not matter Civilisation - if 
that was the name for it - could be swept away m ten 
minutes, and if you were destroyed with it, you had no 
more problems But if you survived, and others with you, 
perhaps only then could you budd the new society m which 
you had always beheved. 

But society was stronger than you thought Its nihilist 
underworld could never be contained or tamed Society was 
modelled on its meanest jungle, and turned a bhnd eye to it 
The cheeks and balances kmtted themselves together, fonn- 
mg a locked mass of great strength, that could hardly be 
npped apart. 

She had walked up the Rambla and mto the Plaza de 
Cataluna wondermg ‘How can I change it?’ It had been 
tned so many times The foreign tourists came and went It 
was a new tlmig They also would try to stop you, no doubt 
because they wanted the old Spam, the old world They 
loved the butchery and torment of bullfights, these pink- 
faced unthinkmg tourists. 

You had to try She had thought so a long tune before 
meetmg SheUey, and beheved more strongly after being m 
prison But nothmg was simple any more Shelley had 
attempted it, and been killed It was her behef that he’d 
never wanted to go into Algena and fight for the FLN His 
attachment to violence, though smcere, was sentimental He 
had his weaknesses His prmciples and mclmations were 
never finally formulated His philosophy was ruptured at 
the base of the tree In the begmmng was the Word, and in 
the end was Action, he used to say He had talked about 
destroymg the property of the oppressors, whereas other 
left-wmg parties wanted to preserve the buildmgs of their 
oppressors so that they could inherit them for their own 
ends — in the name of the people, of course A genuine 
revolutionary party would not only open the gaols, but 
would blow them up and budd no more 

He talked, he argued, he mtrigued, but never shot or 
bombed directly If others did it, m order to bnng about a 
sowety based on equahty and justice, he was always willing 
to help as a Ime-of-communications or logistics man The 
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possibilities of giving actual assistance to revolution or civil 
war were not numerous, so he had run guns from Tangier 
over the Atlas Mountains to the edge of the Sahara desert 
On one such dehvery he had Frank Dawley as his co- 
dnver Shelley had not come back, but had done somethmg 
entirely out of character by contmumg mto Algeria and 
fightmg for the National Liberation Front 
Their affection for each other enabled her to form correct 
conclusions If Shelley had been the typical man who made 
love regardless and then vamshed mto the safety of himself 
or ]omed his male friends at the nearest bar or cafd, and if 
her feehngs had been those of a woman who accepted this 
With mner resentment but without complamt, then her 
senses may not have led her to such plam truth She may 
not have cared that he was dead, not gone on feehng an 
unrelentmg sexual want for him month after month, which 
concealed what was truly happemng, and only slowly drew 
her numbed bram towards the final, bitter fact of their part- 
ing 

Dawley, with the same ideas, forced him into Algeria at 
gunpomt There was no other explanation There were 
many such hardhners who talked about equality of people 
and the redistribution of the earth’s necessities - but they 
were monsters who did not beheve m real freedom, m real 
love, m real women Locked m the prison of their deprived 
hearts, they could not even know how much they fought 
agamst themselves They beheved m the power of the gun 
over the mdmdual, till finally it was the gun that wielded 
them Power did not corrupt such people, but reduced them 
utterly to an inhuman bit of steel called a tngger It did this 
as surely as if they allowed tradition and society to crush 
them into a man with nothmg more to his emotional credit 
than a stick of bone and gnsde called a penis It defiled 
them They enjoyed it 

Dawley was as responsible for Shelley’s death as if he 
had murdered him dehberately for his own twisted purpose. 
He had accepted the way of violence, and let go the rems of 
humamty She had often talked it over with Shelley, and 
though her arguments had had sufficient effect on his 
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reason, they had never got through to his dreams. 

All she had to do was confront Dawley and, if he were as 
guilty as she knew him to be, mdulge for the first time m 
the violence she had always tned to talk Shelley out of. 
There were some people m the world who killed m the 
name of innocence and purity, and they called it love of 
humamty or Revolution Their feelmgs of innocence in- 
creased the more they were taken up by the force of then 
own unquestiomng violence, and those whom they couldn’t 
kill they corrupted instead. They had to be killed, therefore, 
so as to save the mnocent they came daily mto contact 
with Such people had nothmg to do with socialism 

Dawley was this sort of person, and his innocence was a 
menace to the good people of the world Her own life’s love 
had been destroyed because of it, and so it would be the 
most perfect justice to kiU him 


The choice was not easy, and she didn’t know where it 
would lead, or even whether she could do it, but as the tram 
stopped at the frontier station and she stepped down from 
the high carnage, she knew that her made-up mmd ought 
not to be altered It was a new way of makmg a decision, 
with her heart instead of her head, and though this method 
was too much of a novelty for her to feel easy about it, she 
nevertheless sensed it to be a sort of lettmg go because it 
was somethmg that she wanted with all her soul to happen 
She moved as if m a dream, as people do when they 
believe their mmds are made up That was the only way to 
act if the dream were to come true She waited m the large 
hall for her trunk and other luggage to be brought to the 
customs counter by a porter To anyone but herself and, for 
vanous reasons, to Mr Handley and Dawley, the trunk was 
valueless, but through its formidable presence Shelley 
seemed to be teUmg her that she had made the nght de- 
cision She was happy at the moment to stay m her dream, 
to take refuge m it. No one knew of the dream that was m 
her except herself and therein, she thought, lay its strength 
w^ difficult to get a trunk and suitcase such a distance 
tffiough Europe, travelhng at fuU speed towards Paris The 
trunk contamed SheUey’s belongmgs. a hghtweight suit’ 



and a few slurts. several pipes and an 

Raleigh tobacco But the few dozen 

had been too locked m her gnef to 

space, and formed the deadly leaden wei^ iirnh*; and 

shied from - showmg great regard for . 

smews till she offered them fifty pesetas to take it out o 

tram or taxi and hump it bodily though its ne s S® 

She had registered its contents, as careful an 
ff Shelley’s actual body were mside that she was for som 
wend reason takmg to England His soul was in 
books that he had pleasurably and 

durmg the years they had known each other She md not 
know where his actual flesh and blood body „ 

hoped that Dawley, his fellow-revolutionary and travellny 
compamon, would tell her when she met him m ’ 

describe the place and put it on the map in such de 
one day she would set off for Algeria, to find it an ury 
him properly, when Dawley was dead 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


The raw sky made Cuthbert feel hungry Purple clouds 
were clawmg their way from nowhere to nowhere Some 
were m rags, trymg to climb over one another The expres- 
sive Enghsh summer held a famt uneasy smell of decay. 

He pandered to the fragmentation of his mental state by 
strolhng among the traffic islands around Victoria Station 
The day felt so heavy after a sleepless mght that even the 
onset of afternoon didn’t brmg the usual sharpemng of his 
faculties. V 

The widespread bnck warrens of south London looked 
squahd and cosy Would the towers of flat-dwelhngs blow 
over m a wmd? The train cut through rows of small houses 
rubbed with the burnt cork of mdustnahsm Food and fruit 
and gaudy clothes made a patchwork snake m the street- 
market below Backyards and s lantin g chimneys went on 
forever 


This, he thought, unable to leave the wmdow and read 
his Times, is where the Enghsh would have stopped the 
Germans m 1940 Twenty Stahngrads Even Hitler hadn’t 
got such nerve or stomach so early on Patriotism would 
have caught on like television Cunmng forms of self- 
immolation would have enabled them to ‘take one with you 
— even two . The good old expendable workmg class 
would, m its generosity, have bled itself to death — at least 
so my father asserts, though he’s a bit old-fashioned where 
history is concerned 


Better to save their souls by the God of Heaven than 
smash their bodies by the God of War. The tram ran over a 
putnd s^eam, a factory near by, then a sports stadium, 
K factories and fewer but neater houses, a foot- 

^ ® d, mbbish tips, factories, more backyards, a mil- 

dewed sh^ a patch of earth, cuttmgs and tunnels, birch 
trees, barbed wire. huts, swamps, squalor agam. Orpmgton 
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A &e blazed on the banks of a cuttmg Hop poles Thank 
God we’re out of it Smoke m the sky 
He enjoyed the shght bum of ^un on a far-off patch of 
field It brought the da zzlin g emerald closer than the dull 
hedges broken now and agam by blades of scruffy chalk If 
he opened the wmdow he’d throw his dregs of tea on to it, 
but dr ank it instead, and went back to his first-class car- 
nage, empty because he’d scattered newspapers over the 
seat space, and the sunlight came nght across He was glad 
to be alone, hatmg to wonder why people on Enghsh rail- 
ways didn’t talk to each other 
Bemg away from the f ami ly, he felt a man of the world 
Handley had put enough cash m his pocket for him not to 
appear mean and give the co mmuni ty a bad name to Man- 
carmen TaU, fair-haired, chisel-nosed Cuthbert with the 
sardomc mouth and pale forehead had famt hnes around 
his hght blue eyes that gave an impression of uncertamty to 
anyone who got a close look He’d noticed this defect while 
shavmg, but his physical presence and qmck speech rarely 
allowed anyone to s6e it He wore an old grey suit a black 
shirt and his clergyman’s coUar 
People m England made way for a parson Even the 
most noxious middle-class atheists were finally deferential 
if you looked at them with the authonty of ruthless and 
magnanimous sympathy People might nad you with their 
sordid problems, but he had learned to deal with them m 
such a way that his victim would never agam confide his or 
her troubles to a parson He twitched his nostrils so that 
they moved more than his hps, and while this alarmed 
those who were timid,, it enraged others who had more 
spirit It separated the goats from the sheep 
‘My dear fellow,’ he mtoned, ‘I’m sad to hear your 
mother died today Or was it yesterday? Well, you reaUy 
should know, shouldn’t you? It is a trymg tune My own 
father died last week, and I’ll never forget it Or was it the 
week before? Have a cigarette, and don’t think about it 
What? You can’t smoke at such a tune? They’re very good 
Not at all expensive Anyway, it’s on the Church You 
might as well get somethmg out of it Just back from the 
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funeral? How shattering I can’t tell you how moved I am 
that you should turn to me at such a time I shall do aU I 
can to help It’s my job. Sure you won’t have one? It’s an 
unusual kmd Do you listen to religious broadcasting on the 
BBC? You should A great lift m the early mommg, 
though not, I might say, as great as you might get from 
these innocent-lookmg cigarettes Calm yourself If you 
don’t smoke, you don’t smoke Far be it from me to force 
you Hope you don’t mmd if I have one? Your mother was 
nmety-seven! They say that those who die of old age 
become flowers m God’s garden. Isn’t that a beautiful 
thought? It IS for me, anyhow, though I haven’t just lost my 
mother Am I drunk, did you say*^ You should be ashamed 
of yourself, bursting mto tears like that just because your 
vile old mother cracked out and you can’t bear to hve^ alone 
at sixty You’re a disgrace to the human race. Hey, don’t 
get rough I may wear a dog-collar but I’ve still got enough 
muscle to bash your face m Get your hands off me or I’ll 
call the pohce and tell them you’re sohciting, you queer- 
eyed gett For Christ’s sake let me get away from this 
ravmg mamac' ’ 


The ticket-collector looked m, heard his melodious bawl- 
ing and dragged the door to because you can’t disturb a 
parson rehearsmg his sermon It sounded so fiery that the 
bloody fool might turn like a holy hon and rend bim if he 
insisted on bothermg about such earthbound items' as 
tickets Just as weU, thought Cuthbert, who only paid 
second-class when wearmg his dog-collar. 

Oh yes,’ he would say, ‘you’re quite right I’m so absent- 
^ded these days, with pansh affaus m such a tangle I’ll 
have to find the nght compartment Wouldn’t do to spend 
too much of the parish funds on a busmess visit to raise 
money for the new scouts hall I may stay? How very kmd 
o you Its a dehght to find some goodness m the world 
Only five mmutes before we get m? Oh dear, I simply must 
timsli this report on juvenile dehnquency ’ 

Once nearly a pnest, always a priest A woman gave him 

she ^ quandary Tlease take it’ 

she said, for your church Such a mce young curate While 
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discussing the ethics of his possible acceptance the ticket- 
collector quietly ^thdrew That tram, umque m his mem- 
ory, had been on the Norfolk run, and with an hour of the 
afternoon stiU left, the rhythmical convement clack of the 
wheels hid the nisthngs and whispered nothmgs of the forty- 
year-old woman whose half-buried dreams took her by 
merciless surpnse and guilt and pleasure Later at her 
house 0iusband on busmess and kiddies at boardmg- 
school) he discarded his priestly habit entirely, and passed 
two days with his partner that she ought not to forget 
either 

He paced the platform at Dover Manne, and took out the 
photo of Mancarmen - who didn’t look the type for any- 
thing of that sort The way to the quayside was marked by 
an enormous composite war memonal, of a soldier with a 
nfle and bayonet pomtmg his deadly gear towards any 
tounsts (especially German) who might come to this 
country with anythmg but goodwill in their hearts and hard 
currency m their pockets The forlorn figures had been 
erected and left there as a wammg to the mcommg hordes 
whose forefathers had shot and blown to bits them and a 
nuUion others 

There was time to spare for a qmck look around the 
group With those sharp eyes mhented from Handley he 
saw that such statuary was. m truth, fit only for the rubbish 
tip The soldier (to the nght of the sailor) was m full Great 
War ng of helmet and nfle, pouches and boots, looked 
daxed or drunk The two were held or half sheltered by a 
bare-breasted woman who seemed to represent Mother / 
England or some such tosh She’d got wmgs as if to fly 
(should It be necessary) from the common wamors if they 
got funny ideas The soldier looked undersized, as if he 
belonged to one of those battahons of nmts and midgets 
mcknamed Bantams by taller specimens, the fierce scourmg 
of the slums let loose at the Germans when aU else had 
failed and somethmg - whatever it was - still needed to be 
done Mostly, of course, it ended m several hundred poor 
wretches dead or howhng m the mud - which was con- 
~ sidered better than having them stay on the streets at home 
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getting their hands on the property of the better-off. Cuth- 
bert wondered what the young Germans thought of it when 

they came through Trust the old country to be^ so welcom- 
ing" 

He walked mto the customs sheds. ‘I’m to meet one of 
my domestic staff from Spam,’ he said briskly to a slate- 
eyed passport official of his own age ‘Mmd if I wander 
along? Might spot her commg down the gangway Be no 
end of a help Wouldn’t hke her to take the wrong turning 
at an awkward moment ! ’ 

^ The man smiled ‘That’s ail right ’ He was going to add 
sir , but decided not to, a shghtly disrespectful omission 
that made him feel better, and added pleasantly ‘Go and 
wait on the left ’ 


Cuthbert set off beyond the specified pomt, on to the 
actual quay, where the ship was bumpmg mto its berth 
Seagulls peeled off stnps of sky as they shd over the sheds 
water Uncle John’s last sight of earth must have been 
this, before the addle-bramed fool went to heaven He’d 
opened his suitcase, wmd scattermg papers up among the 
seagulls, took out a monstrous revolver, and put it mto his 
mouth -^e last hunger of life The real bite of a starvmg 
man A final look showed gulls flymg over Dover Beach, 
betoe the armies of the mght rushed m 

t else can you do when you’ve sensed too much, and 
take any more? Maybe it wasn’t such a lot he’d seen 

e man s much may be another man’s httle, but it makes 
no difference m the end 


n,v, ^ IS ffie final act of infantilism, he thought, by thos( 

womb they think they cai 
sDnilpri when they can’t go on Such a memorj 

view he’d always had of himself, wonder- 
booked via the fraught place 
1 me7cv “■ to-puTto at 

to wTSr L ,if "““W rattle him i£ ho met) 

pomt r that his weai 

scious and calcuI^Ld iT^ “S 

rather have had anyone to 
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there was nothing to do but learn how to hve 
-He took a pipe out, and a rubber tobacco o 

his“ s "that he loathed but ^d ‘rame"“ “ 
work convincingly He rattled around his p 
stubby box of matches, and the pohceman w y 

out retummg his friendly nod. He ht up, but let it fade as 
the first passengers trod curiously down the gangplai^ 

He watched Mancarmen carry two smtcases along 
quay without strugghng, thinkmg it just as . 

was strong. He caught her up at the passport counter, hear 
her explaining with an American accent that someone was 
commg to meet her, and so mtroduced hi^e 
Letters were shown, and they aUowed her 
badge crossed, he thought, silent as they w ^ 
custom sheds, even false words blocked for the first time m 
his hfe She opened her cases, and the trunk that the poster 
set down The customs man shd his hands bel^een the 
books and papers as if, to warm his frozen self, e was 
puttmg them up the skirt of a beautiful woman - a look o 
distaste at bemg landed with such a job 
‘A lot of papers ’ 

T may study while I’m here.’ 

He opened a book called Warfare in the Enemy s Rear 
‘Pohtics and history,’ she said 

He flipped through it, as if the title suggested ^ esotenc 
treatise on sodomy ‘All these notebooks yours he asked, 
disappomted that it wasn’t. 

‘Yes.’ 

Cuthbert stepped m, but he made a chalkmark on the hd 
and walked away, leavmg them to close it The bland 
official atmosphere of England’s well-guarded gates had no 
effect on her, as it had on a few of the Enghsh retunung 
from their hohdays who could not yet show the confidence 
that havmg had it so good for so long should have given 
them 

She was far from reveahng whatever there was to hide, 
carrymg herself with an air of Ibenan digmty that made 
everyone around her seem physically warped She had high 
cheekbones, and long black hair smoothed back from her 
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forehead, but there the resemblance to a typical flamenco 
dancer ended Her face was pale and thin, her nose small. 
There wasn’t much beauty, he decided, but her pnde shook 
his heart She was tall, and her eyes had that look of sensi- 
bihty that does not draw pity from anyone, though they are 
able mstantly to see the marks of suffermg m others She 
wore a hght grey overcoat none too heavy for the gusty 
day 

He was wary of gettmg too close for fear he wouldn’t see 
her properly, yet wanted to be nearer so that people would 
know they were together He enjoyed them lookmg, and 
wondermg what a young parson had to do with such a 
woman He wished he hadn’t donned his dog-collar before 
leavmg home — touchmg the small of her back to pomt their 
direction along the platform 

A porter had gone on with her luggage ‘It’s not far to 
London,’ Cuthbert said ‘A couple of hours We’fl get a taxi 
across town, and another tram from St Pancras ’ 

‘I seem to have been travellmg for ever,’ she said ‘It’s a 
good feehng, though ’ 

He opened the carnage door ‘You’ll get there soon. 
England hes before you like a land of dreams * ’ 

He paid her porter five shillmgs — rather less than he 
should have done — and got a dark look at his white collar 
before the man pocketed the corns and walked away He 
regretted his meanness, which gave the wrong impression 
before this new and stnkmg acquisition to the community. 
His hands were tremblmg as he pulled out his pipe and 
tobacco 
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CHAPTER T?/ELVE 


The carnage was full and stuSy — a hght rain gu-ting along 
the foot of the cliffs, grey window-flashes of tns sea as tney 

threaded several tunnels , t, 't u 

He wondered what she v/as thinking, knov/ing that ii he 
couldn’t guess with the sharpened intuition of fresh acqu^i' 
tance it would be far more difficult in the future. His 
pnestly bent of mmd could only get at somebody’s thoughts 
by hearing them speak' having nothing on v/hich to frame 
questions did not inspire him to use his imagi^tion an 
make up somethmg which, though colourful, might not be 
accurate He thought too much of himself to v/ant anything 
but the truth , 

They sat quiet. At the dimness of each tunnel, glad to be 
leaving the locahty of Uncle John’s death, he looked at the 
illuminated vision of her face in the windov/, while she sat 
by his side with unfeehng blankness after a tv/cnty*four- 
hour spint-shakmg journey from Barcelona He was 
ged by the feelmg that he’d seen her before, and he couldn t 
fathom where , , 

The precious trunk was in the van, that heavy an so e 
reason why she had been sent for As soon as 
his father had their hands on the notebooks they c er 
out - providmg such humanitanan ^ 

contnve to get her pregnant and arrange for s«-foot snow 
drifts to Z house He saw 

right To fill un John’s museum and shrine they wanted the 

Jones- revoluUonary soul fixed mto 

‘‘ But’ to they would put every last phrase and statement 
unde tte gtote of then gntty logic, wo* on it like medteva 
transmute the raw wires of ordmary metal 
alchemists to future example Handley was nin- 

mto the ^ community, and needed an histojical 

nmg a country, nui. « t 
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museum to justify it His first martyr was Uncle Join, and 
a second had come along like a wmdfaU m Shelley Jones. 
He wondered who was Imed up for the third 
They wouldn’t admit this, would swear to mvitmg Man- 
carmen for reasons of mtemational sohdanty, and affection 
for poor SheUey who had died fighting for the down- 
trodden inhabitants of the Third World She would need a 
place to rest m and recover from her ordeal If the first 
reason for enticmg her to England was icy and heartless, 
the second was poisonous with sentimentahty. 

But he also wondered about Mancarmen’s motive for 
commg to this island and latchmg on to the Handley 
roundabout Some solid plan existed beneath the pro- 
nounced swell of her breasts — more visible now that her 
coat was open The idea of brmgmg the notebooks hadn’t 
been made tiU she accepted their mvitation and had apphed 
for a passport The High Command of Dawley, Albert,, 
Richard and Adam had made a chart of STEPS TO- 
WARDS INVEIGLING MARICARMEN INTO ENG- 
LAND and pinned it on the wall, fillmg m a coloured 
square every tune a certam move had been accomplished 
Well, not quite, but he was sure it would have been if they’d 
thought of it. He would struggle smgle-handed to protect 
this strange and umque woman beside him 
She was tired, but wondered what it would be like fulfil- 
Img her expected role — imtil she showed her true purpose 
for gomg there Shelley’s last letter had been posted from 
Tangier, and she knew one paragraph by heart ‘There’s 
this Enghshman commg south for a httle tourism (gun- 
running) beyond the mountains He’s hard, and as solid as 
a rock — especially m the head, I reckon But he’s the right 
meat, because this kmd of travelhng can be tough We’ll he 
back m ten days, and if he turns out well, we could do more 
sight-seemg later He seems ideal for the job, a Limey 
worker who claims he’s not long out of a factory Providmg 
he can read and write (and I think he can) we should make 
a good team There is somethmg about his eyes, a sort of 
abstract grey, but I can’t decide whether such empty hard- 
ness wiU be better or worse for us But smce we don’t 
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intend shacking np. but only making this one trial run to- 
gether, it doesn’t much matter.’ , j j 

Bemg an atheist she could not speak: to the dead. So they 
were separated forever^ Death proved and &a se er 
atheism They had once hved m Malaga for three 
shared a cold and barrenly furmshed flat ^ , f 

street that led to a bald piece of rismg ground behind the 
city called El Egido. mto which were built many gypsy 
caves The flat was so cold that some nights they wou 
take food and wme and eat with the gypsies, the poorest o 
the poor who had been hounded and murdered by ascis 

durmg the Civil War j j „ir 

Or they would go to Vicente’s bar m town and drinK 

AmontiUado at one of the wooden tables, talkmg for ours, 
playmg Ludo and Checkers The walls of the cafe w^ 
decorated with pictures of the Kmght of me Rue 
Countenance, showmg his pathetic visage as he sat un- 
discouraged under the broken wmdnuU sail They ^ew 
warm with vino y tapas, and the flat seemed no longer eso- 

late when they went back to iL 
Walkmg through the square before the illuminated ca - 
edral at midmght they saw a tree with tmy green leaves 
breakmg out of bud, pomts so hvid and mfimtesimal ma i 
looked as if a cloud of green fireflies restmg on all e 
hps of the branches before takmg off mto the dark blue sky 
towards Afnca. 

The curtam of death came over her memones, and a ro 
of faces made up the safety-curtam of her mmd She n 
know where she was A young man gazed ° ^ 

wmdow with such a forlorn expression that she wcm er i 
he too were thinkin g about death A tight-hpped, ^vem, 
dun-faced woman looked mto a book, while the man ^ ® 
her was asleep Another man tried to get a glimpse o e , 
but turned away when she met the gaze They seeme 
very far-sighted nation with such empty eyes 
Cuthbert took her to the dmmg carnage for tea, 
faced each other Away from home he made it a rme 
whenever food was available You never knew w 
next meal was commg from m this shiftmg wor o 
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ous uncertainties If he were on his own he would eat and 
drink as if some mvisible person were threatening to snatch 
the cup and plate away, but with Mancarmen so close the 
second and civihscd Cuthbert took control. 

She wondered why he put on such a smile as soon as they 
sat down, but he wasn’t aware of havmg altered his hps 
She seemed to be m a land where people did not speak 
Bemg exhausted after a journey was no excuse- Perhaps 
they simply had nothing to say. 

Cuthbert had always seen silence as slightly ridiculous, 
unless It was used as a weapon - when you had to make 
sure it didn’t look hke a fit of sulkmg Pouring tea for them 
both, he used it as a way of gettmg her to talk about herself 
Some people thought it bad manners to be silent with 
another face near by, and you rarely had long to wait be- 
fore they spoke 

But now, such ploys were blown away hke dry leaves m 
a gale He was aching to talk to her but wasn’t able to The 
irrational was taking its revenge on the rational He 
thought of pouring tea over his hand m order to force some- 
thmg out, but the spout veered towards a cup 

She pulled the soggy cake from its cellophane wrapper 
and broke it m two The attractive sight of her appetite 
cured him of a temptation to reach out and take her hand, 
though he tried hard not to stare at her If they were 
destmed to live the first hours of their meetmg without 
much conversation, so be it He respected himself, and also 
her. It occurred to him that they were weighmg each other 
up 

I don’t smoke much,’ she said, but taking one Warmth 
and food had softened that haughty and beautiful facade 
She took off her coat He looked at her as he lit the cigar- 
ette. Her eyes, engrossed m the flame, were almond-shaped 
and turned down shghtly towards high cheekbones When 
she sat back he wondered what she saw, what her eyes 
showed, what range, ocean, road, cell He fnghtened him- 
s^ by speaking when he had no mtention of it. He couldn’t 
afford such gestures if he wasn’t to lose faith m his own 
s ky strength Yet one could not go on behevmg for ever 
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in the power-politics of the unspokeE word 
In the taxi crossing London she said Mr V 

didn’t mention that his son was a priest , 

I’m not I almost was one. but I didn’t finish the course. 


‘Why do you wear that collar?’ ^ 

‘As a disgmse, when I go out and face the world. 

She laughed, m a throaty uninhibited way and he di no 
know whether to be glad at amusmg her. or resentful at 
bemg mocked. Maybe she often showed off a ready sense 
of humour at another’s expense, with an attractive, almost 
sexual laugh which he began to see as the only vulnerable 
part of her that was likely to be revealed till you knew her 
better To her. the fact that he wore a priest s collar when 
he had no right to showed that she’d have no difficulty 
lurmg him into her cause against Dawley when the time 


came 

She dipped her head to glimpse the Houses of Parha- 
ment. ‘Is that what you call the “cradle of democracy ? 

‘The cradle of democracy is the cofi&n of rehgion, ^he 
said ‘Thou^ I suppose it’s not a bad idea at have one 
Most countries do.’ she said contemptuously. ‘Heaps of 


stone to keep people m their places ’ 

He wanted to laugh at such socialist rubbish, havmg had 
too much of a bellyful from birth ‘There’s a certam sort of 
beauty,’ he said, ‘m such vast spaces bemg covered and 
enclosed by so much stone You have to think about the 
shape of the inside, and the root over it showmg the limits 
of men’s ideas and ideals Space wrenched from the ele- 
ments to prove that you can’t have civihsation without 
rehgion.’ 


‘Landscape,’ she said, as the taxi swung mto Trafalgar 
Scjuare, ‘that’s my idea of beauty Earth, space I suppose 
that’s what drew me to Shelley. He liked it as well Not 
Cities and buildmgs Cities eat up beauty, buildmgs digest 
it. After bemg m prison I never want to enter any agam I 
hke Gaudi’s cathedral m Barcelona because workmen are 
still there, cursmg and shoutmg When they’ve gone and it 
has doors and wmdows I won’t go near it A finished 
church imprisons the soul as well as the body But I went to 
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Gaudi’s temple with Shelley He was mterested in unusual 
buddings ’ 

‘Didn’t he want to blow them up?’ 

‘Only the ugly ones ’ 

‘I thought he was a Communist*^’ 

‘He v/as many thmgs No real Communist is a simple 
man ’ 

He was irrevocably naive She didn’t show the respect for 
his priest’s collar that he was used to That old subcon- 
scious was getting too big for its boots. He’d been relymg 
on a falsehood to give him confidence ‘How old are you'^’ 
she asked 

‘Twenty-five ’ 

Her wry expression put him back into the world of non- 
talk. The complexities in her were as deep and vaned as 
those within himself, and he would have to learn how to 
handle them Honest and forthright in her opmions, he 
didn’t know how to counter her scorn, which may still be 
the mam part of her His active suspicion created lund 
pictures She was honest only in the way lively and at- 
tractive people could afford to be In the lit-up dusk of 
Channg Cross Road she lost some of her classical Iberian 
beauty What was it made her seem so reliable except his 
own dishonesty of souP - which meant she was not 

The one thing m life, he mused, but with a shade of 
regret and sadness because Mancarmen sat warmly beside 
him, is to be dishonourable, ungrateful and plam wicked 
Not in order to benefit oneself - that would be merely 
selfish — or to do harm to others — that would be sunply 
vicious — but as a clean way of hvmg, m other words to hve 
by the naked law having the rest of the world exist for your 
especial benefit Only m this way could one be anti- 
bourgeois and anti-life, and eventually move m all humility 
towards God 

The mam thmg is to give every rotten action a false label, 
to call it either bourgeois reactionary wickedness (m the 
name of the Revolution which you didn’t beheve in) or Red 
Communist Bolshevik wickedness (m the name of the Good 
Christian Capitalist Western Freedom-lovmg way of life 
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much part of him. but it oftca calmed her to be there, smee 
it had all the tools and bnc-h.*brac, talent and smell of him, 
that he’d accumulated over twenty odd >ears It meant as 
much to her as to him. those slacks of canvasses, paint and 
turps, paper and bits of old board, books and reproductions 
gone pale and shabby from flics and sunshine 
'Give me a cigarette.’ she said 

It was her life as well as his, but now for the first time 
she realised that really it was only him and not her In a 
sense he had everything and she had noihmg - apart from 
lum and the family, and herself, which was supposed to be 
everything but wasn’t 

He 111 a cigarette, and a long thin cigar for himself 
‘If the community can’t hold together m spite of what 
Cuthbert can do against it,’ she said, ‘it doesn’t dcseivc to 
survive ’ 

‘It’s got to be protected,’ be said, ‘and that’s my job It 
should be yours as well, but it seems >ou’re leaving it all to 
me I owe it to Myra to look after u ’ 

‘The knight in shmmg armour.’ she jeered, swinging 
back ‘You’re a bloody hypocrite right to the depths of your 
soul That’s all that’s m you hypocrisy, oceans of it, and 
the worst thing is that you love it because it stops you 
seeing anything It’s blinded you m both bloody eyesl’ 

But she spoke as if every word injured her and not him 
She stopped by a collage called ‘The Angel of Mons’ - a big 
old trench map he’d picked up m a junk shop, covered with 
photographs of soldiers ripped out of her family album and 
cut up - without asking Sunset and blood colours smeared 
it at various angles - chaos around the eye of a cyclone, at 
which the only conflict was a matter of hfe and death It 
was sharp and precise at the centre, and calm All his paint- 
ings managed to be so much like himself that she didn’t 
know where he ended and the pamtmgs began, a feeling 
which rubbed her to the bone 
‘You set your son on to me,’ he said, quietly enough ‘It 
takes us back to the house of bloody Cadmus It really is 
about time I slung my hook and packed this farce in I'm 
tired of it. It’s eatmg me away It’s hungry, that man-eating 
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and get a job as a milkman - which didn’t sound a bad 
scheme to him, though not at the moment In the old days, 
when he’d got no money, such an idea would never have 
entered his mmd, but he was so bored he’d consider any- 
thmg Even mampulatmg the commumty held no further 
fascmation now that he’d won control of it,, though he’d yet 
to see Cuthbert’s face when he got to know, and sit back to 
watch his futile machinations as he tried to alter the course 
of history He couldn’t, and that was the joy of it. As long 
as you lived from day to day the filthy claws of tune 
couldn’t get at you Courage was aU you needed 

Emd strode across the lawn from the house, and came 
up the garden steps towards his refuge and restmg-place 
Wmd blew strands of her fair hair about, the most way- 
ward bemg tucked ruthlessly mto place as she pushed open 
the door 

So, he thought, standmg by his half-finished picture, my 
long-wedded wife is gomg to make me eat wood for what I 
just did at the meetmg The ascent made her breathless It’s 
summer, she thought. If it were sprmg I’d fini sh him off for 
what he did He gave a finely chiselled smile that he hoped 
would not infuriate her, while knowmg for certam that it 
would 


She 

it?’ 


stood by the door, holdmg it shut ‘Why did you do 


There was no use denying it ‘If a man can’t be boss of 
his own house, who can? ’ he said hghtly, hopmg she would 
appreciate his jest. 

It was ru nnin g very well We were happy — after our 
fashions, but you have to become President of the Handley 
. Democratic Repubhc You wanted to spite Cuthbert, but 
it s a ridiculous way for a grown man to carry on ’ 

He picked up a palette knife, as if about to carve his 
initials on his chest ‘Under Cuthbert,’ he said, ‘it would 
have gone Fascist. Or he’d have had us wallowmg m Primi- 
tive Christian Nihihsm in no time He’s got no pohtical 
sense whatsoever He’s just interested m destroymg the 
commumty. He as good as told me ’ 

She liked being m his studio,'' because not only was it so 
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much part of lum» but ii oftcu calmed her to be tbere^ since 
it had all the tools and bnc*a*brac, talent and smell of him» 
that he’d accumulated over twenty odd years It meant as 
much to her as to him, those stacks of canvasses, paint and 
turps, paper and bus of old board, books and reproductions 
gone pale and shabby from flies and ^unshme 
‘Gue me a cigarette,’ she said 

It was her life as well as his, but now for the first time 
she realised that really it was only him and not her In a 
sense he had everything and she had nothing - apart from 
him and the family, and herself, which was supposed to be 
eveiy thing but wasn t 

He lit a cigarette, and a long thin cigar for himself. 

‘If the community can’t hold together in spite of what 
Cuthbert can do against it,’ she said, *it doesn't deserve to 
survive ’ 

‘It’s got to be protected,’ he said, ‘and that’s my job. It 
should be yours as well, but it seems you’ie leaving it all to 
me I owe it to Myra to look after it.’ 

‘The knight m shining armour.* she jeered, swinging 
back ‘You're a bloody hypocrite right to the depths of your 
soul That's all that’s in you* hypocrisy, oceans of it, and 
the worst thing is that you love it because it stops you 
seeing anything It’s blinded you in both bloody eyes ' ’ 

But she spoke as if every word mjured her and not him. 
She stopped by a collage called ‘The Angel of Mons’ - a big 
old trench map he’d picked up in a juuk shop, covered with 
photographs of soldiers npped out of her family album and 
cut up - without asking Sunset and blood colours smeared 
It at various angles - chaos around the eye of a cyclone, at 
which the only conflict was a matter of life and death It 
was sharp and precise at the centre, and calm All his pamt- 
ings managed to be so much like himself that she didn’t 
know where he ended and the paintings began, a feeling 
which rubbed her to the bone 

You set your son on to me,’ he said, quietly enough ‘It 
takes us back to the house of bloody Cadmus It really is 
about tune I slung my hook and packed this farce m I’m 
tired of It It’s eatmg me away It’s hungry, that man-eatmg 
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mouth you set loose mside me. Call it off, for God’s sake, 
before I become hollow and drop down dead like a pack of 
dust ’ 

To leave her and go would do him no good, to give into 
that dream that he dreamed every day, because to wilfully 
get it would be hke a child havmg a great toy it had 
always wanted. He’d enjoy it for ten minutes and then 
wonder where the real and only life had gone He knew 
more than Dawley about things like that 

‘Can I sit down, Albert?’ 

He pulled up a chair and one for himself, and placed 
them by the unht stove He was often afraid he’d gone too 
far m their arguments, but when he, found he hadn’t he 
started m agam 

‘It used to be so good between us,’ she said 

He tried to sound honest and Reasonable. ‘It was all right 
But we starved often enough so that the kids could eat 
That wasn’t so good ’ 

‘I know But we hved in our own house in Lmcolnshire 
We were on our own. I know this commumty idea is work- 
mg, but it’s not the same, Albert I still think how much 
better it used to be ’ 

He was calm about it ‘John put paid to our life in 
Lmcolnshire He burned the house down.’ 

‘I wish you’d never met him ’ 

He jumped ‘John was my brother ’ 

‘You know who I mean Dawley. He was the begnmiug 
of our troubles ’ 

‘I never thought of it like that ’ 

‘You never do But if we hadn’t got to know him, John 
wouldn’t have had the hair-bramed idea of gomg off to 
Algena to pull him out of that war He wouldn’t have set 
the house on fire as a parting gift.’ 

‘He would still have been a sick man,’ Handley said ‘Bad 
m the head ’ 

‘But good m the heart He’d still have been ahve.’ 

‘You worked it out too bloody pat ’ 

‘It’s true, though,’ she said patiently. 

‘I suppose you brooded on it long and good about 
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Dawley?’ 

‘It occurred to me, Albert.’ 

‘In one bkndmg moment?’ 

‘Yes, Albert ’ 

‘Because be’s my fnend?’ 

‘Ob don’t be daft’ 

‘This IS all I need* somebody to turn me agamst my 
fnends ’ 

‘That’s not my idea, Albert’ 

‘What IS, then? I expect you’re still workmg it out ’ 

He walked to the wmdow ‘Your honesty appals me It’ll 
be the death of me And don’t keep saymg Albert like that 
When you do I know you’re up to no good ’ 

She stood, flushed red. ‘The only tune you have a good 
word for me is when I tell you there’s something to eat on 
the table, or when you want me to open my legs at mght ’ 
‘What else can I do? I’ve got to do this pamtmg It brmgs 
the money m ’ 

‘Money* You never used to say that You thought you 
hadn’t got enough on your shoulders with a wife and seven 
children so you had to take on this commumty as well But 
I know why you did it.’ 

‘Do you*^’ 

‘Yes, I do ’ 

‘Tell me, then ’ 

‘You want me to?’ 

‘Get on with it ’ 

‘To be close to Myra, that’s why You made it out you 
were full of high prmciples, wantmg to find a new way of 
life, make a pattern for others and a framework for your- 
self, and all that bloody rubbish, but you can’t fool me I’d ' 
rather you got caught up m pohtics than this I know you’re 
in love with her ’ 

He trembled with rage at her accuracy Subtlety was 
never one of his strong pomts, and so he’d always imder- 
estunated hers - out of lazmess mostly, because he didn’t 
doubt his own abihty to be subtle with those he thought too 
clever for bim 

‘It’s nothing but an old man’s foUy,’ she shouted, ‘I 
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should have known it would come to this. You’d send us all 
to the wall for a smgle flick of your randy tail. You disgust 
me Oh I can take it, to a certain extent And I have done 
these last months, but now and again it gets too much ’ 

Her agitation shook him to the marrow He picked up a 
brush, worked it round a mustard-glass of red pamt He 
threw the whole lot hke a hand grenade - smash through 
the wmdow, leavmg a comet-tail of pamt behmd He had 
lost the ability to quarrel, the art of give-and-take, the 
humamty of hvmg repartee that was full of love even when 
steeped m hate He felt like a rock about to be finally 
loosened from the sandgnp and swept away There was a 
pomt at which you must shift and flee, and now that the 
time had come he was unable to do anythmg He must get 
away from her, because if he only breathed, or ht a cigar- 
ette, or put food m his mouth, it was to spite her. If he went 
on hvmg she thought it was only to spite her Yet to walk 
away would be the final mjustice also - to spite her. Even if 
he was prepared to commit this injustice he would still be 
unable to walk away He was begmmng to feel that his 
spirit was broken. 

‘You can’t answer me because you’re tongue-tied by your 
own black guilt,’ she went on ‘But I’m not askmg you to be 
guilty That’s not what I want at all ’ 

Accordmg to the ritual this was the moment for her voice 
to soften, and start to blame herself, and Handley felt it was 
time either to walk away or kiss her The idea of the com- 
mumty had been fine, as he told her now, to try and extend 
the limits of the family with a few select friends, and not for 
the reason she imagmed He had no wish to turn it into a 
graveyard of crushed desires, neither for her nor for him 
nor for anybody It was a good scheme that could stdl 
succeed, and he was determmed to go on trymg, if he could 
get the necessary co-operation Even if he didn’t he would 
contmue workmg for the commune, because he realised it 
was m their best mterests, and that was the only thmg that 
mattered as far as he was concerned 

You’re not at a meetmg now,’ she said wryly, an im- 
patient wave ‘You’ll have me cheermg m a bit Or crymg I 
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don’t know which ’ 

He laughed, all blackness gone, easy again, and no one 
knew the' reason He kissed her, and they went down the 
garden path to see if Myra had finished making lunch They 
had gone up the garden path hand m hand many years ago, 
and had been walking up and down it contmually smce, and 
neither of them knew how to get oil it. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Richard waited m the front garden for the children to come 
from school 

His parents had been shoutmg at each other m the 
studio, but calm had now settled on the house Handley 
needed such bust-ups to crumble the clogged energy that 
kept him from pamtmg, and it was plam that his mother 
also thrived on arguments, for he noted how carefree she 
became afterwards Such quarrels made his life a misery 

A warm humidity rose from the fields, almost as sweet m 
its smell as on the hillside m Lmcolnshire The road outside 
the gate was quiet, and the field behind the paddock lush 
and snug, safe and untouchable, eternally green, enticing 
alike for cattle and children - the land on the other side of 
the fence, beyond the realm of this mcestuous baihwick in 
which he was begmmng to loose faith. 

He wished Uncle John were ahve, for he had radiated not 
only spiritual authority, but shown actual example on how 
you should accept it, as if he were livmg under some form 
of divme guidance It was different now that he had gone, 
and committee meetmgs had taken the heart out of any 
satisfymg Me. The richness had left it, and he continually 
asked himself if it could ever be brought back 

Engrossed m revolutionary tactics and all manner of civil 
discord he compared the matrimomal antagonism of the 
family that had bred him to the social and pohtical ani- 
mosity of people m general, wondered, as he leaned on the 
gate, whether Handley would have been so obsessed with 
revolutionary strife if he hadn’t been an artist with a wife 
and seven kids Children provided him with resentment — 
agamst society which made his Me so hard because he 
wanted to five as an artist. 

l^chard didn’t think his father was eaten up by class 
conflict, at least not more than 'was healthy m such a 
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country He was too well off to justify such rancour, and 
too absorbed in his pamtmg to be bothered It channelled 
his spleen from the warpmg pnson of the family m which 
he hved, yet he could not exist without his wife and chil- ' 
dren, and loved them so much he felt desperately fettered 
by their need of hun and his of them Combmed with the 
occasional black frustrations of his art, this made it neces- 
sary for him to mdulge to an mfimte degree m the pas- 
sionate pastime of revolution 
Richard had worked this out, and it womed him. En- 
couraged all his life to study revolution and rebelhon it was 
natural that it should one day turn him against this m- 
doctnnation Nothing stood stiff You either learned, or you 
died It was an ever-fascinatmg theme, and he had the sort 
of mmd which led him to see the end of iL What better 
weapon had been put mto his hands than the long trainmg 
already received? 

Paul, Rachel, Janet and Simon got off the bus Simon 
Dawley was fummg and kickmg His short white bnstle- 
hair seemed about to turn the same beetroot pink as his 
face because Janet had taken his marbles and would not 
give them back, held her bps tight as if the sky were about 
to fall down on her A cool wmd scattered them towards 
the gate 

Paul Handley put his arms round Simon ‘Don’t cry 
She’U give ’em up ’ 

‘Fmdmg’s keepmg ’ Janet was rigid with possession 

‘It’s not, you know,’ said Paul, with his fifteen-year-old 
gravity 

‘They’re mme,’ she m aintain ed 

‘No, they’re not,’ said Simon, who did not know how to 
right an mjustice except by burstmg mto tears, or punchmg 
somebody And when he saw that hittmg out would not be 
tolerated^it looked as if he were willmg his head to burst 
Paul turned to Rachel “Get the marbles, and give ’em to 

him ’ 

Dark-haired Rachel walked up to crmgmg Janet, 
thumped her soundly on the back, and pnsed opened her 
hand ‘Thanks,’ she said 
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‘He’s my brother,’ Janet cried in her rage, as if that gave 
her a right to be mean to him. 

‘They were his marbles,’ said Paul ‘He got them with his 
spendmg money ’ 

‘He’s still my brother, you rotten Handleys,’ said Janet 
Dawley 

‘Well, you ought to treat him like a brother,’ said Paul 
quietly 

‘We’re not rotten,’ said Rachel Handley, ‘so don’t say it 
It’s not nght ’ They sorted out their differences in a reason- 
ably short time, considermg they were human bemgs Paul 
opened the gate and they filed, with a ravenmg afternoon 
hunger, mto the kitchen for bread-and-butter and milk 

Richard played his part m the system that Handley had 
created, and carried on workmg even when he no longer felt 
that'satisfymg ray of faith from Uncle John’s time He had 
spent weeks with Adam listenmg out on VHF radios to the 
county police patrol frequencies, notmg all call-signs, de- 
ducmg the number of cars, and drawmg a coloured map to 
show the operations area of each group In this way he 
could teU at any hour where the various cars were, and get 
news even before it reached the newspapers or pohce 
courts 

He wondered whether Handley wasn’t tiymg to mould 
him mto a new Uncle John, for any change of role in the 
household never came about by decree, but always by a 
slow imwittmg half-conscious acceptance of somethmg only 
fate could have turned you on to. Though feelmg this 
strongly, he had enough moral fibre not to be put off by it, 
but what really made him uneasy was that Handley seemed 
to be weldmg them mto one single generation, denymg 
them the differences m age and outlook due to some need 
for safety and security m himself 

The idea alarmed him, not so much for his father, as for 
himself and the others It was the most basic threat to the 
young community so far — and also a danger to the exist- 
ence of the family, to which the normal troubles of the 
commumty discussed at meetmgs were no thin g These sus- 
picions occurred to h i m while watchmg the children quar- 
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rellmg their way from the bus. It came while the cool wind 
blew downhill from the opposite field, and brought the 
smell of damp herbage mto his senses, makmg him mo- 
mentarily a child, and hghung his brain as if he’d been 
smokmg pot He knew then what his father was up to, not 
by reason, but by an almost rehgious instinct that, five 
mmutes later, he felt ashamed of 
They came out with their bread and butter - Paul, 
Rachel, Janet and Simon the Handleys and the Dawleys, 
fair and dark, young and growmg-up Paul leaned against 
the Rambler, hands m ]ean pockets, the last bread fast m 
his mouth Fair thm hair came evenly over his forehead and 
his grey eyes stared m front At thirteen he had been set to 
govern the younger children, a responsibihty which m no 
way put him out, for he had a gift of tact and strength that 
no other Handley had 

He grinned, as if his job were fimshed for the day, 
whistlmg a secret and tuneless tune to him self as he led 
them mto the garage for the after-school talk which it was 
Richard’s daily duty to give 

They placed a bench by a wall marked with map-like 
stains from the fumes of exhaust pipes The cars were out- 
side, and they sat away from the wmd and any stray noise 
that might mterfere with the anti-lesson 
‘Stop whistlmg, Paul, and listen to me ’ 

‘Has Cuthbert come back with that Spanish woman yet?’ 
he wanted to know 

Richard smiled ‘Why are you so mterested m it?’ 

‘We just are We can’t wait to get a peep at somebody 
new ’ 

He wondered why the children were so bored, with such 
a vanable set of people perpetually around The atmo- 
sphere of the community was usually one of flux and 
unpendmg change, of activity and rumour, yet when this 
heady atmosphere relaxed, and hfe threatened to subside 
mto cahn orderlmess, everyone grew restless and moody 
The children got it sooner than the others ‘They’ll be here 
this evenmg ’ 

‘Before we go to bed?’ asked Rachel, with such curiosity 
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in her voice that he almost caught it himself. 

‘Depends on the trains. But forget it for the next half 
hour When you got to school this mormng what hymns did 
you smg?’ 

‘Horrid,’ Janet said ‘I hate hymns’ 

‘I hate her as well,’ giggled Simon Dawley. 

‘Oh for God’s sake,’ wailed Rachel 
‘Tell me which ones you sang, Janet ’ Hatmg thmgs did 
not look good, when you considered that hatred made an 
even deeper impression than what you liked It was posi- 
tively bad that she was so virulent Indifference was safer to 
work on 

T just smg other words to them,’ Paul said ‘It’s fun ’ 

‘I used to do that,’ said Richard, ‘but the teacher could 
lip-read, so I got caught out It’s safer to mouth the words 
but make no sound ’ 

|That’s what I do,’ said Janet 

I like hymns,’ said Simon. ‘I can sing loud And if I mek 
a mistake, nobody knows ’ 

What number hynm was if^’ Richard persisted 
Nobody could remember Maybe they wouldn’t say 
which one it was m case they’d noticed more than was 
necessary Simon Dawley spoke up ‘All thmgs bright and 
beautiful ’ 

Richard reached mto a tool box and took out a hymn- 
book, flippmg quickly to the right page He read the hymn 
as a piece of verse 

‘It’s mce, though,’ said Rachel 

That’s because it rhjones and has a strong rhythm,’ he 
explamed ‘But you have to look through, to what the 
words mean Take the bit about the nch man m his castle 
and the poor man at his gate The God who made that up 
was invented by the people who hve m the castle It was 
keep the man at the gate from getting mside ’ 

They chuck boilmg oil on ’em when they scramble up 
the walls,’ said Simon. 

m Paul said ‘When they get m 

tney kiU the barons and set fire to the castle They don’t 
nave to pay rent for the fields then ’ 
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‘While things are bnght and beautiful for some,’ said 
Richard, when tho talk rambled on, ‘they are not so cheery 
for others I don’t expect the Smith children who go to your 
school without overcoats and with only phmsolls on their 
feet m wmter feel it’s like that’ 

‘That’s because their dad’s idle,’ said Janet ‘He’s no good 
‘He’s aUus m the pub,’ Rachel giggled 
‘But we have to ask ourselves why he drmks,’ Richard said 
quietly 

‘He hkes it,’ Sunon suggested 

Richard tned agam, when they stopped laughmg ‘Why 
does he like it, do you think‘s ’ 

‘It’s lovely,’ said Simon ‘Dad gen me some beer once, 
and I hked it So he don’t gi’ me any no more now ’ 

‘You was sick,’ said Janet 

‘It’s all nght to sing hymns,’ Richard went on ‘You might 
even enjoy lettmg yourselves go But I want you to know 
what the words signify ’ 

‘They mean what they say,’ said Simon, scrapmg his boot 
along the concrete 

‘They do,’ said Richard, ‘but people don’t even know that 
much They think they mean somethmg else ’ 

Simon grunted ‘I know what they mean, though ’ 

He was the most promismg chdd of the group, m spite of 
bemg a Dawley Or maybe it was because of that He hoped 
not, but there was no point of gomg into it Simon was an 
entity on his own He doubted few thmgs at the moment, so 
one couldn’t press the anti-lessons too far, but let his school- 
teachers do it, so that when he turned from their mdoctnna- 
tion he would do it with a useful sort of finahty Handled 
carefully, it would certainly not be a kin dness to let him 
loose on the world 

At the same time it hurt Richard to regard him hke this 
For all his knowmg remarks he seemed an unprotected 
bundle, hvely but vulnerable, a child to be looked after even 
more than the others - not somethmg regarded with favour 
by this egahtanan community He followed its rules never- 
theless, but made the anti-lessons easy and humorous half- 
hours for the children. 
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The idea of them had started after Handley looked 
through Paul’s notebook one day, and read from his Scrip- 
ture jottmgs that* ‘The Jews fought the Romans because 
they were forced to pay taxes ’ The words rankled, and 
later he read-m Rachel’s history book that ‘the Jews m 
medieval England were all money-lenders ’ In the first case 
Handley was rabid because the statement was untrue, smce 
the conflict between the Romans and the Jews, as far as he 
understood it, was one between paganism and monotheism 
In the second place nothmg seemed to have been told to the 
children about why many of the Jews m England, before 
their expulsion, became money-lenders 
When he wrote to the headmaster pohtely pointing out 
these anti-Semitic tendencies m his educational system, he 
received an irate reply telhng him in effect to mind his own 
busmess They had c^ldren of every race m his school, and 
it was nonsense to accuse him of racialism 
Handley went back to his pen and informed the head- 
master that his own opinion was different, and that he knew 
racial prejudice when he saw it, and that furthermore he 
would take care to see that his children weren’t poisoned by 
it He d give them a talk every day on the hes they were told 
at school, and thought all parents ought to do the same if 
they valued their children’s mmds 
There was no reply to this, but certainly Handley hadn’t 
smce then seen anythmg simiharly offensive m his chil- 
ren s notebooks - though the talks had been kept up just 
e same to deal with what other hes and false information 
■tinglish schools still dissemmated 

hymns for the moment,’ Richard said, ‘and 
get back to where we left off yesterday If you remember 
you told me about a film at school on life m Spam I’ll tell 
you somethmg about the history of this place, and how it’s 
governed at the present day ’ 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The moon was m disparate parts of the car while crossing 
the yard to reach the sky Adam felt crazy till he realised he 
was drunk, so pulled deep breaths mto him for the alco- 
hohc daze to wear off. 

Enc Bloodaxe, that ancient bulldog and probably best 
fnend of the Handleys, snored loudly m the kennel, draggmg 
its overfed body across the coconut-matted floor to avoid 
troublesome dreams leaping from the dark imagmary trees 
above its head Ever alert, it gave a growlmg throaty bark 
when Adam slammed the car door, then went back to those 
dreams which it had long xegarded as more mterestmg than 
real life 

Adam was sober at the wheel, though the two-ton car 
became fnghtemngly hght when it went along the lanes 
above sixty But he stayed cool, as he’d been tramed all his 
life to do, open wmdows brmgmg smells of grass and fresh 
soil against his cheeks Headhghts ht the lane that cats and 
rabbits crossed at their peril, and he kept a safe speed m 
spite of too much sherry smce teatime 
He pushed on the radio to hear the final bars of a 
magnificent symphony It was always like that, and to 
avoid endless unnecessary clappmg he switched off and 
drove with only the engme to lull his thoughts He’d 
grumbled at havmg to fetch Cuthbert and Mancarmen 
from the station, but much good it had done him He’d 
have preferred staymg m the warmth and light, drinkmg 
Wine, and playmg har-dice or laryngitis-brag with Frank 
and Nancy Dawley 

But It was no use complammg about the things you were 
asked to do while hvmg m a commumty, where what you 
did was supposed to be for the good of everybody else He’d 
rather go and chop down the gibbet on Hangman’s Hill, to 
strike at the emblem of oppression so that Amencan tour- 
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ists couldn’t take photos of it anymore with their friends 
standmg underneath to send back home The Handleys had 
spent days over maps and timetables workmg out the gib- 
bet’s disappearance with a thoroughness that would have 
been totally successful, except that a gang from London 
beat them to it, drove it off stickmg from the back of a van 
— as one eye-rubbmg farmer witnessed it 

Cuthbert took off his parson’s collar as he stepped on to 
the platform, bemg too well known to wear it near home, 
the tip stickmg from his pocket as he turned to help Man- 
carmen Adam went forward to take the cases. 

‘My brother,’ Cuthbert told her, ‘will drive us to the 
house ’ Adam took a soft hand offered, and would have 
expected it to be warmer judgmg by her face m the shadow 
of the station lamps He was always uneasy when intro- 
duced to someone, but this time he was mtrigued as well, 
and envious of Cuthbert who had already spent a few hours 
with her 

They stowed the trunk and cases in, and set off along the 
lanes m silence Adam saw Cuthbert as a man of experi- 
ence because, as the eldest son, he had been pushed while 
still a raw youth to schools and college The rest of them 
hadn t expected to go, for after the effort of getting Cuth- 
bert out, no more resources had been left But now that 
there was money in the family it wasn’t the case anymore, 
and nothmg need stop either him or Richard going to 

university — a thought which had lately occurred to them 
both 

Handley was waitmg on the lit-up doorstep Eric Blood- 
axe barked its welcome, shorthved as it slid back kennel- 
wards when Handley’s boot made the usual half-lovmg 
gesture Dawley stood m his shirtsleeves, arms folded, and 
came over to help get the trunk down Maricarmen, sur- 
pnsed at no greeting, thought them more like a gang of 
e cient railway porters, but when her things were stacked 
near the back door Handley held out his hand ‘You’ve 
met sons I m their father And this is Frank Dawley ’ 

Lights were on in upstairs windows, and others glowed 
from the caravans She looked at Dawley, but did not shake 
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his hand, unwilling to waste observations in the half light, 
merely notmg his strong head and short greymg hair, and 
powerful but harmless stance which gave no clue to the 
personahty he was supposed to have 
Handley led her mto the house ‘We put off supper till 
you came I hope you managed to sleep on the tram ’ 

He was fazed by her silence, but put it down to ex- 
haustion after her tnp, and meetmg strange people She fol- 
lowed Myra upstairs to the room got ready, and ten 
mmutes later came mto the dmmg-room She wore a white 
blouse, dark skurt, brooch at the throat, and held her head 
high as she walked to a chair, placmg a bottle of Fundador 
brandy on the table 

‘That’s not necessary,’ Handley said, ‘though it’s beauti- 
fully pohte'l ’ 

She’d been safe on boat or tram, locked m the actual 
journey and cut off from people packed around her, but 
now she felt isolated, and it put an added touchmess and 
pnde mto her face, which caused those who noticed it to 
speculate on how she would get on m the commime Hund- 
ley, with a small iromc smile, was curious as to who would 
fall m love with her first His smirk dropped when she 
turned and wondered what it was for He poured wme ‘AH 
I want to say is welcome to Mancarmen But we’re 
hungry, and she’s tired, so I suggest we get down to eatmg 
before any of us drop m a dead famt ’ 

She looked at the scaldmg and meaty soup, askmg who 
made it. ‘It’s one of mme,’ said Emd 
‘Do the men cook?’ 

Handley’s head jerked up ‘We have study groups gomg, 
and do work m the garage I pamt all the time There are 
one or two idle bastards among us, but we puU our weight - 
by and large ’ 

Ralph looked over his soup, wondenng whether he could 
afford to ignore this shght on his honour To let it go would 
disarm Handley sooner than any other reaction 
‘If the tm-hat fits, watch out for shrapnel,’ Handley 
called 

‘Oh stop It,’ Emd said. 
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Ralph decided to copy Cuthbert who, for the moment, 
was imaware that his father was gettmg at him ‘But cook- 
mg, and washing up, and looking after children, and thmgs 
like that?’ Maricarmen kept on. 

Handley decided that if anyone did fall in love with her it 
wouldn’t be him She’d only just arrived and was already 
gettmg the boot m Cuthbert saw that she’d immediately 
put her hand on the weak spot of their society, a pomt 
which he’d never thought of Myra saw the danger ' ‘Enid 
and I look after the domestic side It works well, and we re 
wiUmg ’ 

‘I’m not bloody-well willmg, though,’ Mandy called. 
‘We’re glad there’s another woman m the place to set to and 
give us a hand ’ 

Cuthbert was amazed at how danger to the Handley 
machine was immediately deflected by its hidden wheels 
within wheels It moved mto action with such precision that 
the threat itself was clumsy and Neanderthal by compari- 
son ‘I thought three women were enough,’ he said, too 
much struck by Mancarmen to see her standmg by a stove 
or smk all day 

‘She’U want a rest flrst,’ Handley put m, for once in 
agreement with his firstborn son ‘Then we’ll go through 
those notebooks of Shelley’s to see what revolutionary 
wisdom we can get from between the Imes" ’ 

‘I’ve not read them,’ Maricarmen explamed ‘They were 
put mto the trunk by Shelley, and I couldn’t bear to look at 
them I just kept them safe, expecting him to come back for 
them, I wouldn’t want him to think I’d been prymg mto his 
personal papers He was very easy-gomg, and very proud at 
the same time ’ 

She felt a devastating lonelmess, wondermg why she was 
among these people It was impossible to remember much 
of her journey, as if she’d been spirited here by magic The 
hghts were too bright, and she thought they’d arranged to 
have the greatest glare over where she sat 

We won’t look at them if you think we’ve no right.’ 
Handley said, delicately, ‘on if it would upset you m any 
way Relax for a few weeks, and then see how you feel ’ 

no 


Myra fetched m. a huge, joint on a platter, which she put 
before Handley to carve ‘It’s good of you to make it easy 
for me,’ Mancarmen said 

Like hell it is. Cuthbert thought ^ 

It was a floatmg world she lived m The more she 
wandered the more, settled she felt Three months m one 
place and she began to feel rootless Her head swam and 
she became dizzy, as if there were nothing to hang on to 
Movement was stabihty When she was on the move she 
didn’t notice the spinning of the earth She could be happy 
and confident on her own firm level 

But havmg to stay in one place made her cling to the 
world for fear of falling off She’d once changed her address 
every week for a year, dehvering street-fighting pamph- 
lets to underground workers groups, and felt absolutely 
cool and normal. It was easy to merge with the crowd, and 
one man who took the inflammable tracts from her was so 
shocked at seemg this ordinary young woman handling 
such firmg-squad material.that he sweated about it three 
mghts running, and even wondered why he had jomed the 
revolutionary movement 

Surrounded by the strange people of this extended family 
who, through Dawley, had some remote connection to 
Shelley, she felt able to control and even enjoy the situation 
With them, she could be herself, so was mdeed at home 
And her tiredness from the journey had dimmished now 
that there was food mside her 
Her observations were not analytical, merely her custo- 
mary musings out of which useful truths often came Be- 
cause of this bom ability to be herself she didn’t suspect 
that they m turn were wary of her, and that she might be at 
a disadvantage when set among people who, like the Hand- 
ley’s, found it even easier to be themselves She noticed this, 
but only vaguely, because she was invariably ready to see 
good m people rather than anythmg else — and always con- 
demned them more harshly afterwards if they didn’t come 
up to her expectations 

To appear straightforward was a sure way of puttmg 
people on then: guard once they thought you were domg so 
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Though not sensing this sudden alertness among them, 
especially m Cuthbert and his father, she did have the 
perspicacity to detect a slight change of attitude as she sat 
at the table 

Dawley was observmg her m a cleverly unobtrusive way 
This was as it should be, for he after all was her reason for 
travellmg to England Another aspect of being herself was 
that her set purpose would never falter - of findmg out how 
he had tncked Shelley to a sure death m Algeria, and then 
pay him back m kmd 

While the ways and means of it unrolled, she would be 
careful of him, knowmg from experience m the orgamsation 
to which she had belonged m Spam, m the years before 
meetmg Shelley, that when a man who happened to be her 
lover was taken to prison, or escaped to permanent exile m 
France or South America, the person to show love to her 
afterwards was often the man’s best friend And it was just 
as usual, m that sort of life, for her to be drawn strongly to 
him, for the casual reshujBfle of love worked m as im- 
mutable a way as any social cohesion 
And Dawley was the last man m the world she would 
want as a lover, or even as a fnend To say that he was the 
sort of mtelligent man who kept all power to himself only 
because he was selfish, and that he was therefore his own 
worst enemy, would be to underestimate his quahties, 
especially if he were an enemy of yours She had seen this 
aspect m many men, for they usually ended, if they could, 
by makmg an enemy out of her, even if only to take the 
pressure off themselves. She had a firm behef m first im- 
pressions, and climg to them even when the imtiaUy accur- 
ate vision receded mto a more general picture 
But outside her sense of mission regardmg Dawley, was a 
feeling of well-bemg and happmess, and the certamty — us 
more food and wine was set before her and conversation 
spread m a friendly way - that she had reached a peaceful 
haven of sympathetic people whom she m turn hked and 
understood and, m some comforting way, was understood 
by, not in the style of old comrades but, weirder still, as if 
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she were some distant cousm who had lUSt come in from 

‘^‘S“were foreign and strange, yet because of these 
quStiL, and not iTspite of them, 

Was It only durmg this first meetmg that she would feel 


such a thing*^ 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Day after day lie bent close to the intricate colour and 
detail of the large-scale maps of the Algerian wilderness 
that covered the caravan table, trymg to equate their con- 
tours and empty areas to the actual journey made on the 
ground 

Between reahty and the pretty picture, memory posed i^ 
special problems when it came to fusmg both mto duU 
deadbeat words What picture ever agreed with reahty? 
Reahty was one and mdivisible, and the representative 
fraction of Dawley’s spht mmd as he gazed at his maps - 
more detailed and expressive by far than those used on the 
trek itself - showed little sign of commg together and 
recreatmg the vamshed though recent past 
He was m England, and safe, and the war was over, and 
his memories had no clanty though they still, somewhere, 
had meanmg Havmg more or less marked out the course ot 
his footslog from the Moroccan frontier to the Khabyh® 
Mountains near the northern coast, and^re-kmt a daily ac- 
count of what happened, much of it was nevertheless in- 
accurate because he felt that his recollections were not to be 
trusted, and possibly never would be 
Emowing that reahty and the past were so bound up that 
they could not be brought back, created a larger 
desert in hunself than the scorching sand and stone he had 
walked over It made him see that, returned to the safety of 
England’s green and truly pleasant dead land, he did not 
know with any surety why he had gone to fight for the 
rebels m Algena 

True, out of a sense of idealism, and to help the down- 
trodden of the world after a lifetime of believing that the 
international socialist brotherhood of man could cure the 
evils and inefficiencies of capitalist-imperialism, he had 
agreed to join Shelley Jones in drivmg a lorry of guns to the 
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frontier beyond Tafilalet - a practical acUon that could 

never be confused with any dream. , , cu ii^^r in nn 

After a successful ambush, he persuaded Shelley to go 
on to the war m Algena Shelley knew his limitations, ana 
did not care to enter the battle-zone But Dawley, r 
the tactical supenonty of the fightmg, and Ae mtoxica iiig 
thou^ diminishmg noise of their own gunfire, force ^ 
to embark on the most stupid enterprise it was possi e 

concoct J 

They struggled across desert and rocks and moun 
ranges, hunted and huntmg, half dead from sickness, lin- 
ger and thirst, yet somehow recuperatmg and survivmg 
Each day the sky altered, from darkness through score ng 
heat to darkness Even now, it came back real enough w en 
he descended down mto the dream to thmk about it 
a mght attack, Shelley was wounded m the foot, and died ot 

gangrene a week later t, xi 

Mancarmen hadn’t come to England so that the Han 
leys could comb Shelley’s notebooks for aphonsms on 
revolution They, after all, were ten-a-penny compared to 
the ranty of action Who could say what the notebooks 
contamed, anyway? Shelley had never been one for wri mg 
his great notions down, but usually spouted thern ^ ° 
ever was near by His friendship with Shelley had been 
deep enough for him to laugh at the more impractical ideas. 
Mancarmen had another sort of friendship with him, an 
he saw that she had come to find out exactly how it was 
that SheUey had decided against his usual and better 
judgment to go mto a country that was at war r e 
that the revolution had really come home to roos , an 


was uneasy. , 

Later that night, when they went back to t e ’ 

Nancy sat opposite with her kmttmg, ® tnr'Vpd 

scnbble a few notes out of himself ki s w^® 
mto their sleepmg places, dead to Je world after a day 
roammg the woods for cowshps and bir s eggs . ^ 

His thoughts floated, idle /n ^ell 

was tired, and m a way content, he waited for them to tell 

him somethmg new. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Day after day he bent close to the intricate colour and 
detail of the large-scale maps of the Algerian wilderness 
that covered the caravan table, trymg to equate their con- 
tours and empty areas to the actual journey made on the 
ground 

Between reahty and the pretty picture, memory posed i^ 
special problems when it came to fusmg both mto duu 
deadbeat words What picture ever agreed with reality 
Reahty was one and mdivisible, and the representative 
fraction of Dawley’s split mind as he gazed at his maps - 
more detailed and expressive by far than those used on the 
trek Itself - showed little sign of coming together and 
recreatmg the vamshed though recent past 
He was in England, and safe, and the war was over, and 
his memones had no clanty though they still, somewhere, 
had meanmg Havmg more or less marked out the course of 
his footslog from the Moroccan fronti^ to the Khabyhe 
Mountains near the northern coast, and^re-knit a daily ac- 
count of what happened, much of it was nevertheless in- 
accurate because he felt that his recollections were not to be 
trusted, and possibly never would be 
Knowmg Aat reality and the past were so bound up that 
they could not be brought back, created a larger drier 
desert in himself than the scorchmg sand and stone he had 
walked over It made him see that, returned to the safety of 
England’s green and truly pleasant dead land, he did not 
know with any surety why he had gone to fight for the 
rebels m Algeria. 

True, out of a sense of idealism, and to help the down- 
trodden of the world after a lifetime of believing that the 
international socialist brotherhood of man could cure the 
evils and mefficiencies of capitalist-imperialism, he had 
agreed to join Shelley Jones m drivmg a lorry of guns to the 
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months and you haven’t even got a job yet ^ 

‘It’s not so important ’ 

‘It IS for me,’ she sard 

‘There’s plenty of others to sweat m factories I’ve done 
my share ’ 

‘Twelve years isn’t a fair share And where’s the money 
going to come from?’ 

He saw the hnes already at her mouth, the hard-bitch 
determmation to do nothmg that wasn’t approved of m TV 
adverts and the Daily Retch To her there was nought else 
to do but the done thmg, to knuckle under and get back to 
it and pull your weight and feed the hungry mouths m the 
handpamted nest - mostly for the benefit of bastards who’d 
famt at the smell of an oil-rag, or who couldn’t even mend a 
fuse He felt an ugly mood m him, and held it back ‘Are 
you short of money? m solve that problem if you are ’ 

‘You wouldn’t have talked like that m the old days,’ she 
shrugged He’d be an old man^ if he stayed here much 
longer, domg something he was never cut out for. But he 
was shiftmg and unreliable He’d left her once, and would 
do It agam, so she might as well get it m first 
‘Times change,’ he said 
‘I don’t think so ’ 

‘Well I change, then ’ 

He’d done the wrong thmg gomg to see her m Nottmg- 
ham after conung back He couldn’t think why he’d done it 
now, except out of cunosity, and a wish to look at the 
children But it was a useless waste, because even if they’d 
missed him they were used to him havmg vamshed by then 
Such a thoughtless return had rmned everythmg, and now it 
was bemg done agam - by Nancy this time - so he had to 
do his bit and not make it look too easy ‘Can’t you stick " 
with thmgs for a while? What about aU the love you told 
me you had?’ 

He wouldn’t have said that a year ago. either He felt a 
wave of self-dislike, yet at the same time knew he hadn’t 
come back from Algena to get caught m this 

Wlaybe it’s gone so deep I can’t get to it.’ she said ‘But I 
know what would be best for the kids ’ 
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‘I can’t stand tins life any longer,’ Nancy said, pausing in 
her needlework. 

He looked up 
‘What’s wrong with it?’ 

‘I want a home of my own, that’s whafs wrong with it l 
don’t like hvmg on top of other people ’ She was knitting a 
jumper for Simon, havmg bought a Fair Isle pattern froffl 
the store m the village, one of those fly-blown pampmets 
paled by the sun that you see all over the country, with ^ 
illustration of a kid on the envelope already wearing it, me 
sort of s milin g mpper that never was except m Nancys 
mmd. 

‘I want to live m private, not public,’ she said ‘Nor in a 
caravan, either. It’s like when I was a girl and hved in a 
slummy street, everybody sittmg on their door-steps ^ 
shoutmg across to everybody else I was glad when we wen 
to the housmg estate ’ 

‘You can’t compare this to a slum ’ 

The clickmg needles showed off her mood As if he 
needed them ' She had a lot to say, and didn’t rehsh the fac 
that he was makmg her say it He was sly as well as idle 
these days, and such people can’t love ‘Perhaps not But 1 
like us to be more on our own.’ , 

‘I wouldn’t want to,’ he said ‘This is a good way to hve 
‘Where does that bleddy leave me, then?’ she demanded 
‘If we can’t agree, there’s not much pomt m things ’ 

‘If you’d agree with me,’ she answered, ‘we’d be all right 
Depends which way you look at it, don’t it?’ 

‘I expect it does ’ 

She was not prepared for it to stay hke that, though she 
didn’t doubt he would have been ‘I’m gomg back to Not- 
tingham, then ’ 

‘Oh ye’? Gonna get rooms?’ 

‘Not bleddy likely I kept the house on ’ 

He hadn’t known about that ‘You just came down for a 
holiday, hke?’ 

They sat at the table, with a pot of tea between them "■ 
which he had made ‘I’ve got two kids to thmk about, and I 
know I can’t rely on you to do anythmg You’ve been back 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


Spilsby regarded tumself as an honourable nrau, but 
since marry mg Mandy he had lived on his in-lav,s and 
amed no money at all He therefore computed to die best 
of his abihty, being honourable, how much m cash he owed 
the Handley community, hoping one fine day to pay every 
shdhng back. 

The fact that he was in their debt, yet went on living with 
mem, tormented him from time to time, though Handley to 
his credit did not remmd him of it, nor tell him to get a job. 

^y more frequently than he did to a member of his own 
mily But Ralph kept his calculations, and waited with 
Mice pauence for the day when one of his rich aunts would 
oie and leave hun a fortune 

mSi? n" 1° ^ Handleys because he’d married 

coSlsirtf wi!° priceless silence of the 

back^i A those sounds were pushed into the 

te I -nd in the 

their two kids cn a ^ h, ^ community and taken 

A calm If’* made thmgs quieter. 

wante7’>X^“ ‘t 

^ could fill with bic ^mptmess in aU directions, that 
colours He bad movement, shapes 

^ a bug. qmeswnt m “^^B^nauon. and sat alone 
^ one pure reason fnr u selfishness, which was 

he ever got to realhann bom, and the nearest 

Pead and dfnSS“' v/as this cravmg 

He got up from h^lr honourable man ® ’ 

with hmslS wL? Paddock, and talked m- 
^bbish from ^ yesterday’s paper- 

blouse Mancarmen came throu^Tfie 
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‘They’re happy here ’ 

They were, too 

‘They’ll be happier in Nottingham, even though I’ll have 
to go to work It’ll be more real for them up there ’ 

More real ' Good God ' Wasn’t it real everywhere? But 
there was no movmg her. Nor did he want to, finally He 
was aware of bemg unjust m his mdifference, but there was 
nothmg he could do about it He’d known for weeks it 
wasn’t workmg out 

‘I’U pack tomorrow,’ she said ‘And if you want to follow 
on, you can But don’t leave it too late Things have a way 
of altermg for good I’m only thirty, don’t forget ’ 

‘I won’t go back to work m a factory,’ he said quietly. 
‘Not till I’ve tned somethmg else.’ 

‘What, though?’ 

‘I’m not sure yet ’ 

‘Well, you ought to be You liked the factory at one tune. 
That’s all you know how to do, anyway.’ 

‘Do you think that’s a good life?’ 

‘I don’t know But I’ve worked as a bus conductress, and 
that wasn’t exactly fun And I sweated m a stocking factory 
from fifteen, tdl I married you I’ve done my share, and I 
know I’ll have to go on domg it — aU my bloody hfe ’ 

So Nancy left Nobody could persuade her not to, and 
they" all missed her when she went, which made him fed 
quite bad about it. In fact he didn’t realise how much she 
and the children meant to hnn till afterwards 

A final set-to at the station showed that she knew Myra’s 
son Mark was his child, and that her pnde would not let 
her hve so close to them He couldn’t blame her for it, and it 
was as clean a way of partmg as he could itiinV of He did 
wonder though what vile gett had thought fit to tell her It 
was strange, he brooded on his way back from the station, 
how she’d made up his mmd for him, instead of it bemg the 
other way round. 
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‘Tijey’re important, too ’ 

‘Everybody is important,* he said. ‘Your beliefs and 
Dawley’s are similar ruthless justice Two of a kmd To 
me all people are equal.’ 

Her eyes were full of scorn ‘I don’t understand that sort 
of equality.’ 

Large drops of ram were spitting on to the fire Tliey 
watched it, drawn by its noise and little puffs of vapour 
Grass and earth sent up a heavy smell of pungent soil The 
ram seemed weightier than the steely needles of water tliat 
fell among the ohve trees behind her village at home The 
soil here soaked up water, whereas there it ran into gullies 
and fed the Ebro, unmistakable m its purpose, 

Ralph wanted to go into the house where it was dry and 
there’d be fresh hot tea to drink, but he couldn’t move or 
run -while Mancarmen stood there Her thin blouse was 
quickly soaked, the upper part of her breasts showing pink 
throu^ the matenal. Noting the colour and shape, he 
blushed and looked towards the hedge 
She smiled at his stupid embarrassment, and didn’t think 
Dawley would turn away so readily Nor would Handley, 
who often stared at her either as an artist, or with the 
brazetmess of an older man 

She walked to the house Everyone agreed that she and 
Dawley would get on well together, but so far she had 
avoided him so successfully that she thought he was de- 
hberately keepmg out of her way, which only proved how 
guilty he felt because of what he had done to Shelley This 
made her more determmed to settle him for his crime Yet 
she must have proof Her sense of justice required it To kail 
^or a good reason was still murder If society killed for a 
bad reason, it was justice Yet where was the difference- if 
you had no behef m the so-called rights of the State? 

On the other hand, to kill someone when you had proof 
of his guilt was also an act of revenge Was that better for 
, your conscience than an act of passion? Society earned out 
these acts of revenge all the time, and m her name who had 
never sanctioned it And yet why should she mutate a 
society she despised? It confused and womed her But the 
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gate. ‘I thought everyone was taking a nap,’ she said. 

‘I can’t rest at the moment ’ He raked stray bits of paper 
closer to the fire. ‘I prefer to sleep at mght.’ 

‘Do you hke being m this commumty?’ 

‘I can’t hve anywhere else, so I have to,’ he said, kicking 
a pile of school exercise books mto the flame 
‘You’re honest Whynot*^’ 

‘My wife’s here I have shelter That’s a good reason to 
like It And I eat good food ’ 

‘Do you agree with their ideas?’ 

‘I don’t have to,’ he snuled 
'She sat on the log ‘If you have pnde you do ’ 

‘What does anyone want with that?’ he laughed - im- 
easily 

‘Aren’t you a man*^’ 

‘A gentleman,’ he said firmly, and she was afraid of the 
violence m his voice, ‘who has all the pnde he needs I 
beheve m domg as httle harm as possible to my feUow-men, 
and hvmg as quietly as I can ’ 

‘That means you consider yourself one of the elite, living 
off those who do real work ’ 

A smile disguised his face ‘There’s a lot of unemploy' 
ment m the country It would be unjust of me to take 
somebody else’s job ’ 

‘With a socialist system there’d be work for everybody ’ 
‘I suppose there would be a lot of pushmg around,’ be 
said. ‘\^o do you live off?’ 

‘I’ve worked since I was sixteen I’ve picked olives off the 
ground, or harvested oranges, and have done domestic 
work in hotels I’ve worked m pnson I’ve worked m the 
textile factones of Sabadell I’m not a stranger to it ’ She 
was angry with him 

A bag of broken plastic toys swept mto flame, and they 
moved from searmg heat ‘Those who don’t work,’ she said, 
should have no food In a democratic system a steel* 
worker and a coalminer would have ten votes on the 
electoral roll because they are what Shelley used to call 
“primary producers’’ ’ 

‘What about doctors and teachers?’ 
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was turned on In Spain one small bulb sufficed for 
thrifty family, and here the continual waste made her 
easy ‘Who is Mark’s father?’ she asked, not finally clear on 
who belonged to whom 

‘Frank I had Mark m Tangier ]ust after he went off with 
Shelley Whose did you think h^ was?’ she asked, seeing an 
expression on her face as if a needle had been stuc in o 

her , , 

1 thought maybe he was Handley’s It’s a shange house 
Myra took a cake tin out of the cupboard It is if you re 


a stranger to it’ 

T mean,’ said Mancarmen. ‘it’s very normal in one way 
because aU the women stay in the kitchen, while the men o 
their own work. It’s not what I’d call a hberal co^umty - 
the men plottmg revolution and equahty, and the woman 

kept at their traditional labour ’ , j r 

Myra laid pieces of cake on a platter, and cut bread tor 
sandwiches This girl was saying what went contmually 
through her own min d ‘There isn’t too much to do s 
shared between Emd. myself, Mandy and the two au pair 
girls It’s mechanised Ralph and Cuthbert, as we as 
Albert now and agam, take care of the garden and garage 
chores ’ 

‘It’s the prmciple of the system.’ Maricarmen went on 
Myra was mterested to know how ^he would alter it 
‘I’m not sure ’ 

‘There you are, then ’ 

At that, she was stung to reply ‘Everyone over eigh^n, 
male or female, should do a day’s work m the kitchen Tha 
would mclude Mr Handley, who may be an artist, but even 
an artist has to eat ’ 

Myra laughed ‘Let’s talk to Emd, then we ^n put our 
new system forward at the next meetmg You re hving in 
the house, so you can vote, and that’ll make four of us It s 
a pity Nancy left, because she’d have been with us But 
Mandy can talk Ralph to our side that will be five Cuth- 
bert might back us for devilment if he sees his father s 
against it That’ll be six-four We may do it ’ She was sur- 
prised at her optimism, and renewed energy at the thou^' 
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fact that she had to kill Dawley kept her calm, though she 
couldn’t do so till she had proper evidence on which to 
convict him If she didn’t find enough proof to back up her 
mtuition, which could only mean that he was innocent, then 
she would go quietly back to pohtical work in Spam 

She went to help in the kitchen Enid, stirrmg a huge pan 
of sauce on the stove, turned at the noise of the door • ‘You 
got caught in the ram I’d change if I were you ’ 

‘It’s nothing.’ 

‘You won’t say that if you get pneumonia. I’ll lend you a 
blouse if you haven’t got a clean one We’re about the same 
size in front ’ 

They looked after her as if she were some delicate flower 
who might pensh m their hideous climate, not knowmg 
hov/ bad Spamsh weather could be, how she’d often been 
caught m snow and ram on journeys that none in this house 
might survive Such persistent solicitousness affronted her 
pride, yet out of natural politeness she said nothmg, and 
went up to change 

In her room she rubbed herself dry Her only other bras- 
siere was still damp, so she put on a vest and clean blouse 
Suddenly tired and tempted to he down, she wondered 
whether such lethargy hadn’t come on her smce seemg the 
person she had decided to kill, a state of somnolence in 
which the act would resolve itself without any effort at all* 

She looked at the grey light of the wmdow, ram ham- 
mermg the glass, full blown trees creakmg m the garden 
Who wouldn’t be sleepy with such a green and deadly land- 
scape? Who wouldn’t act m it? 

A dozen cups and saucers had been set out over the 
fomuca-topped table, and two-year-old Mark looked on 
gravely from his highchair as Myra clattered a spoon mto 
each saucer ‘He’s an mtelhgent child,’ Mancarmen said 

‘They are, at his age ’ 

She liked Myra, though they had made little contact so 
far sat down, but feehng hveher m face of such 
activity, and the high wattage bulbs radiatmg m the large 
kitchen At the shghtest. sign of dim weather, or hours 
before dusk, even if it was bright outside, every househght 
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Maricannen 

She put out her finger, and Mark gapped it ‘It’s restful, 
but I’d better start work sometime ’ 

‘If you want to make yourself useful, it’s up to you ’ 

Emd put the fimshed apples mto a cauldron and set 
them on the stove ‘She is already ’ 

He reached for the cake platter. ‘That’s fair, then ’ 

‘We aU work m this house,’ said Mandy, just commg m 
‘Except you You just splash pamt about ’ 

‘How’s my lovely nubile daughter?’ he asked, always 
able to forgive her taunts - unless they were a prelude to 
wantmg money 

‘Your Dad’s an artist,’ Emd said sharply, whose ire rose 
whenever Handley went soft over his daughter ‘So have a 
bit of bloody respect for his work ’ 

Mandy had no fear of her father, but went mto sullen 
silence at any outburst from her mother — who was never 
above a stmgmg slap across the face, 

‘I’m full of tea,’ Handley said, ‘and sweet thmgs to eat, 
and my family is m its usual state of mutual antagonism, so 
I think ru get to my sohfary studio and work till I drop 
Goodbye all Don’t heave on your plots and ploys while I’m 
away ’ 

There was no response when he went out. 
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of breaking the usual flaccid routine Mark clattered his 
spoon against the-highchair tray, and made a noise as ii 
askmg for cake - which was passed to him m a plastic 

‘It’ll be mterestmg to see if they really beheve m equal- 
ity,’ Mancarmen said ‘But don’t say anythmg till e ay 
of the meetmg, then perhaps it’ll come as such a shocK mat 

no one wdl oppose it! ’ i. f nf 

Myra was dubious ‘You’ve had expenence at this sort oi 

thmg ’ -- L 1 nf 

‘Of what?’ Emd came m from the haU with a bow 

cookmg apples, which she set on the table and began to pee 
for sauce Myra went through the plan, elaborating eac 
stage with Mancarmen, who began to help Emd 
‘I’ve been m it so long,’ Emd said, ‘that I’d die if 1 
got out of It But I’m only forty-odd so I can always start a 

newhfe It’llcertamlybenewfor Albertif wepulliton 

‘Pull what off?’ Handley demanded, commg m from me 
garden, trousers and jacket smeared with pamt Even 
face was pocked with colour . 

Emd stood to pour his tea ‘Just one of those h e 
domestic issues that bore you to death ’ 

He sat down, and held up both hands which were also 
caked with pamt ‘I’ve always been a dirty worker It’s jus 
that I forget myself Splash, splash, splash ’ He stretche 
his legs towards the Aga ‘Any biscuits? I get a ravenous 
appetite, bemg the breadwinner ’ 

‘You look as if you pamt houses, not pictures,’ Mym 
said, mixmg eggs for a custard 

‘Thank God it is pictures ’ Handley lifted his cup m*" 
more tea ‘We’d be on bread and jam if it was houses ’ 

‘Some people are happy with bread and jam,’ said Emu 
Handley sneered — but good-naturedly ‘They stick to- 
gether longer ’ 

‘Whafs wrong with that?’ 

‘Too many flies on ’em ’ He laughed mto his empty tea- 
cup ‘I get thirsty ’ 

She filled it ‘Choke ’ 

‘How are you enjoymg life m the commune?’ he asked 
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She put out her finger, and Mark gripped it It s resttui, 

but I’d better start work sometime ’ ^ 

‘K you want to make yourself useful, it s up to you 
Emd put the fimshed apples mto a cauldron and set 
them on the stove ‘She is already ’ ^ 

He reached for the cake platter ‘That s fair, then 
‘We all work m this house,’ said Mandy, just commg m. 
‘Except you You just splash pamt about’ 

" ‘How’s my lovely nubile daughter?’ he asked, always 
able to forgive her taunts — unless they were a prelude to 
wantmg money 

‘Your Dad’s an artist,’ Enid said sharply, whose ire rose 
whenever Handley went soft over his daughter So have a 
bit of bloody respect for his work ’ 

Mandy had no fear of her father, but went mto sullen 
Silence at any outburst from her mother — who was never 
above a stmgmg slap across the face, 

‘I’m full of tea,’ Handley said, ‘and sweet thmgs to eat, 
and my family is m its usual state of mutual antagomsm, so 
I thinV ru get to my sohfary studio and work till I drop 
Goodbye all Don’t heave on your plots and ploys while I’m 
away ’ 

There was no response when he went out. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


Ralph sheltered m the garage till the ram stopped, then 
went back to the paddock with another huge plastic bag of 
waste for burmng He disliked the flames consummg-^hat 
he tipped from these sacks What fire took, it never gave 
back And so much squandering frightened him He hated 
it, almost as if it were a direct threat to himself He had two 
wishes m Me — one was to be fabulously nch, and the other 
was to exist on as httle as possible, usmg the barest amount 
of the world’s goods to keep himself breathmg In that way 
he would be secure He smiled at the livmg mass of con- 
tradictions that seethed m him — so much useful rubbish 
that he would not throw away and bum 

Out of the bag came unused drawmg paper, efficient 
boxes, half-finished exercise books, plastic bottles and con- 
tamers, decorative tms, useful bits of pencil, broken gadgets 
and toys of all sorts that ought to be fixed — though there 
was no one to spend time and talent repairing them, and he 
wasn’t able to do it himself It was mdeed an extravagant 
house, he thought, tippmg a further bag mto the embers 
He stroUed across the paddock The air was warm and 
heavy — sweetened milk to him after the utihtanan ram. 
Brambles proliferated, and doubled the thickness of the 
hedge. Across the angle of the far comer was a slit-trench 
ten feet long and several deep, a parapet thrown m front 
from excavated sod Dawley had dug it for the children to 
play Viet Cong in, and Ralph recalled him a couple of 
inonths ago m welhngtons, wieldmg spade and pick, the 
sieves of his shirt rolled up It was a neat trench, revetted 
with boards, a few mches of muddy water m the bottom 
trom recent rams adding to its realism The chddren had 
enjoyed it at first, firmg two-two air-nfles at a Ime of target 
had ground thirty yards away, but recently they 
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Co min g back at another angle towards the still burning 
fire Ralph saw a small grey-brown object lymg between 
clumps of grass It was a baby hedgehog, and he picked it 
up A few feet away were pieces of prickle-covered skm, the 
remains of the mother 

His min d only acted with speed when a sentimental issue 
was mvolved The catastrophe to the hedgehog family un- 
rolled with heart-rendmg immediacy A few mghts ago, 
with Mandy curled beside him m their narrow bed, and the 
rest of the house m equally dark pits of sleep, he was 
roused by a high-pitched shnek, as if a fox had caught hold 
of a cat Md were tearmg it to shreds The noise went on 
and on, and the sweat of terror poured from his arms and 
legs, soakmg his pyjamas He wanted to go down for the 
shotgun, but sleepmess and mamtion prevented him 
Holdmg the small fnghtened hedgehog m the palm of his 
hand, he knew now what the noise had been A fox had got 
mto the garden, found the hedgehogs and pnsed them open 
The screams came from the mother who tned to protect her 
yoimg, before she also was kiUed and eaten He knew that 
hedgehogs, even when rolled mto a ball, were not well 
defended against foxes The small one m his hand had 
escaped the massacre 

He hated the savagery of foxes There were tears m his 
eyes when, puttmg the hedgehog back on to the groimd, it 
made its way cautiously towards the piece of skm that had 
belonged to the mother Hedgehogs were gentle and harm- 
less, the gardener’s friend who ate noxious insects and 
slugs It was too young even to know how to roll itself mto 
a baU He walked back towards the fire, cursmg fox-hke 
animals who preyed on helpless and innocent creatures 
The thought of such cruelty m the world put him mto 
agonismg despau Then he was cheered by the fact that one 
hedgehog of the family had survived 

He couldn’t leave it alone, and after rakmg the fire went 
back to where he had put it down A huge bottle-green 
blowfly had settled on to its ear, and two more flew away 
when he picked it up Its spikes pricked his hand, and it 
made as round a baU as possible, but the cool dark skm of 
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its feet and head were nevertheless visible 
By the kitchen door he set down a saucer of custard. To 
his dehght it unfolded and pulled itself to the rim with its 
short legs It began to suck, and enjoyed it so much that it 
climbed completely mto the saucer, sat m the custard, and 


lapped till It was gone 

Ralph told himseh that hedgehogs died m captivity - if 
for example he made a nest m the garage - so he took it 
back to the middle of the paddock where he had found it It 


burrowed mto a clump of grass, as if glad to be home 
On his way to the garden he saw Mancarmen and 
Dawley walk through the gate and on to the road It was 
difficult to know who was tahang, but he assumed it to be 
Dawley because Mancarmen’s head was lowered, as if 
mtent on listenmg Perhaps she had asked a question that 


needed a lot of explaimng 

Smoke from the paddock fire drifted m, and Frank won- 
dered why Ralph burned rubbish only on days when wind 
was blowmg back to the house and yard He closed the 
wmdow - and his sweat dropping on the top map distorted 
mountam contours north-west of Laghouat Standmg away, 
he sharpened a pencil There was a hesitant knock, and 
even before opemng the door, he knew who it was, and 
called for her to come m. 

She looked at the maps ‘Are you stdl thinking about 
Algena*^’ 


T must get it out of my system ’ 

Her dark hair was wet, but she’d tied it lankly behind 
■with a piece of ribbon. Tt sounds clean and clinical. Isn’t it 


too important to get nd of so easily*^’ 

Tt turned my hair grey,’ he smiled And tore up my con- 
fidence, he added to himself. 

Her brown eyes looked, and he couldn’t meet them He 
wanted to spit They were cow-like eyes — but they burned 
nevertheless ‘What was so unusual about your adventure?’ 

She was questioning him for some deep reason, and he 
sensed that she hadn’t mtended him to see this There was a 
warmth inside her that would not let her be casual He 
decided to be on his guard T died, but somehow got my 



strength back ’ 

‘But you didn’t die ’ 

He couldn’t mistake her tone of wishing that he had 
‘There were enough bombs flymg, but my name wasn’t on 
them It isn’t easy to tell what happened ’ 

‘Are you wntmg a book‘d’ 

‘It’ll fin one, certamly ’ 

He ht cigarettes for them both She was surpnsed by it, 
and accepted He found it hard to meet such knowmg eyes, 
such softly arrogant eyes that finally knew no right or 
wrong But he was glad she had no fear of him, that she 
appraised him and talked on a level of fair equahty He 
hadn’t often met it m Englishwomen 
She was weighmg him up, too, wondering how much 
cunnmg there was behmd those grey eyes Cunnmg was the 
diplomacy of the powerless - or was it the umuteUigent*^ So 
was it wearmess or sloth*? She stood by the door, as tall as 
he was and lookmg at him with a fnendly smile - which he 
didn’t trust Lack of trust made him feel middle-aged, but it 
occurred to him that for some people to be middle-aged is 
to be grown up at last 

He was pale,' his face was thin, his spint plain She told 
herself there wasn’t so much mental substance inside him 
that everyone supposed Maybe Algena had sucked out his 
spark of hfe, but if so he could never have been strong 
‘When you’ve fimshed what you’re wntmg I’d like to 
read iL’ < 

He leaned against the table ‘I’m doing it in the com- 
mumty’s tune, so it’ll belong to all of us I don’t know what 
there’ll be of value m it What’s anyone’s hfe worth?’ 

‘Who can say, till they’re dead?’ 

True’ - thinking that his hfe wouldn’t cost much at the 
moment 

‘Are you glad you came out of Algena alive?’ 

‘When I was there I never thought about it ’ 

‘That made you mdestructible ’ 

‘Did It?’ 

‘I wonder what was in Shelle3^s nund*?’ 

He reached for an ash-tray they could both use ‘I never 
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‘How many of them have you been to bed with?’ 

A minute went before he was able to answer ‘Mandy, 
once Then I lived with Myra nearly a year ’ 

‘Don’t you live with her now"^’ 

‘In a way When there’s something in the air that we 
can’t stand we fly to each other Maybe that’s love ’ 

‘Is that why your wife left?’ 

‘One of the reasons It’d be useless going into all that ’ 

‘I suppose that’s why Nancy left, then, because you 
wouldn’t go mto anything ’ 

‘I think you may be right,’ he said 
She was curious and persistent ‘Have you ever been to 
bed with Enid?’ 

He didn’t like her asking questions about his sex hfe as if 
she were a mate of his in the army ‘No,’ he told her 
‘Isn’t she attractive enough for you?’ 

‘She’s gorgeous, really, but she doesn’t like me Maybe 
she thinks I want to disrupt things In any case, Handley 
wouldn’t want it ’ 

She folded her arms across her chest ‘You mean she’s his 
property?’ 

^ ‘She belongs to herself ’ They were silent for a few paces. 
I wouldn’t make love to my friend’s wife ’ 

‘Don’t you beheve in free love*?’ 

They turned on to a sunken lane, and a sheep with fuU 
udders wanted to get out of their way by crossing the ruts, 
but they were so deep it got trapped m the mud Dawley 
went to it slowly, its blue and vacant eyes nailed helplessly 
^ his gnp tightened She watched him He straightened his 
legs and lifted it with much more strength than she thought 
1^ had, walking through the mud and setting it down m 
the open field It stood, then walked along the hedge, follow- 

mg them for a while T don’t believe in free love,’ he said, 
still out of breath 
‘Why not?’ 

‘Fve never seen anybody else who does Let’s talk pohUcs 
~ it s more interesting ’ 

‘This IS pohtics ’ 

Do you beheve in free love?’ 
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‘Yes, But I’m careful about it I don’t like to hurt people * 
They stopped by a stde, and he touched her arm ‘It’s 
going to ram agam We’d better turn back ’ He couldn’t 
take his hand away, and gnpped her flesh, hoping she 
would come towards him 

‘How did you persuade Shelley to go mto Algeria*^’ 

He held her close, but not to kiss, not feeling love, but 
glad of her ample warmth spreadmg over his body He 
whispered, afraid of the words ‘I pomted a gim at hi m ’ 

She drew away ‘Entonces'^’ 

‘He accepted it As fate, I suppose I didn’t fnghten him 
with the gun He wasn’t afraid of me He just used me and 
the gun m my hand to make up his mind foi him ’ 

‘You bar ’ 

‘I don’t he The fact that he died is eatmg me away I’m 
guilty of his death I’m dying because of iL I loved Shelley 
I’ve told nobody You’re the one I shouldn’t tell because 
you’re m love with him still ’ 

She walked back across the field, and he followed ‘I 
made him stop playmg pohtics and act,’ he said ‘But I was 
the one who was acting I’d have given my hfe to save him, 
but I couldn’t It’s never like that I was wounded later, but 
I didn’t die I wanted to, but I couldn’t’ 

‘He never played pohtics,’ she said ‘He did a lot m Spam, 
^ at great nsk ’ 

Tears were on his cheeks hke acid His lungs were con- 
tused and burrung ‘It’s a mghtmare with me It goes on day 
and mghL It gets worse ’ He wanted to crawl mto the 
middle of a wood, and rot painlessly to death 
She walked quickly ‘Stop it ’ 

‘I hadn’t started to hve until that happened,’ he shouted 
He caught her up and pulled her close ‘I don’t expect to be 
forgiven ’ 

‘You won’t be’ She regretted her words m case her 
hatred gave him comfort, only wishmg she had a gun to kill 
him now 

‘We talked about you You might have done the same 
flung He told me you both beheved m revolution to the 
pomt of bemg wiUmg to go to war for it’ 
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She was silent. 

Shelley had only hinted as much, but he felt the need to 
defend himself, not being utterly craven^ with guilt They 
walked without talkmg, and when he took her warm hand 
she did not draw it away But she could see no hope for 
him 



CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The hedgehog made its way from the paddock, through the 
garden, and up to the back door, where Ralph found it two 
days later lymg m the saucer from which it had eaten the 
custard He had been lookmg for it 
Brought up on a farm, he didn’t know whether this was 
the reason for the hedgehog commg back to him His own 
slow nature burned with sympathy where such a creature 
was concerned He was m touch with animals As for 
people, that was another matter 

After his mother, Mandy was his longest mvolvement 
He loved her but, bemg shy and not talkative, didn’t know 
whether she loved him Sometimes he was sure she did At 
other tunes he was certam that she did not Real love 
meant someone who loved him all the tune, no matter what 
he did or m what state he was, givmg contmual ease, 
secunty, and total mdependence He knew it was a ridicu- 
lous ideal, yet couldn’t help hankermg after it But Mandy 
was volatile, and he was moody, she wantmg an unat- 
tainable sort of real manly love, and he cravmg somethmg 
which he had never got from his mother 

Now and agam their expectations met half-way, and they 
could love for a few hours, or even a day or two, until both 
suddenly reahsed that life was bitter because they were only 
half-way towards what they wanted And then the an- 
tagomsm of disappomtment tore them apart - which was 
happemng at the moment. 

He picked up the hedgehog, well defended agamst the 
world by its own pnckly nature Its face was not entirely 
covered by its attitude of self-defence He noticed a small 
yellow and white area behind its ears, and realised with 
pity and horror that they were maggot-cases laid there by 
blowflies while it had been unprotected m the paddock. 
They had burrowed m, and put their eggs there, all their 
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consciousness in the grip of nature 
With his fingernail he scraped a few of the cases away 
There was a box in the garage, in which the children had 
once kept a white mouse But the mouse had escaped, so he 
bent down at the edge of the paddock to fill the empty box 
with choice dock-leaves and juicy grass He put the mert 
hedgehog inside, then set it m a cool far-comer of the 


He stood, unable to move for some mmutes because ne 
had a terrible feelmg that the hedgehog was going to die, 
and that nothing he could do would save it The savagery 
of the world came down with full black force as he put his 
hand among the grass to reassure the mnocent creature that 


it was not alone , 

It seemed obvious now that he should have brought toe 
hedgehog into the protection of the garage when he ha 
found it two days ago It had occurred to him mstinctively 
to do so at the time, but then the voice of reason told him 
that such ammals die m captivity, and he had obeyed tms 
stupid precept rather than his own common sense In tha 


vital time the blowflies had laid their eggs c c -u 

This is the animal world, he mused, askmg himself if s 
human part was any better In many ways it was not, an 
the great question as to why this was so hammered m s 
head He got bits of cold bacon from the kitchen and put 
them m the hedgehog’s box, stoopmg to see if it would ea 
The feet scratched as it unwound itself, and its small nose 
came out It rummatively sucked at a piece of fat, then 
went back into its domain, either sensing that he was there, 
or givmg in to the more immediate deathly presence mside 
itself that it couldn’t now shake off But Ralph took it out 
bodily and held it m his hand, stroked its sharp bristles tui 
It unwound and stood on his palm with its webbed feet 


Then he put it back. 

AU evenmg he was silent, saymg nothing at dinner, not 
even listening to the transistor radio carried m his pocket 
He was thinking of the hedgehog and its fate, as if it were 
some creature or even person with a soul whom he had 
known since birth and been m love with, or as if it were a 
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child of his own, and perhaps m some way as if the animal 
were himself 

Next day he picked up the hedgehog and saw that the 
maggots had hatched When he stroked it, and it opened for 
him, he felt its belly gone cold and damp He got a saucer 
of water and disinfectant, and with a piece of cotton-wool 
tried to swab the maggots away in a last effort to save its 
life 

We are so helpless, he thought, because as he rubbed 
maggots off, others came out of its ears, small and white 
The solution of dettol had no effect, and even disturbed the 
animal, who only wanted to die m peace 
Maggots were commg from its mouth When he lifted its 
head diey were puUulatmg at its throat Its soul was bemg 
eaten away, its body consumed from withm He wept at 
such cruelty to an innocuous ammal, his heart feehng as if 
it were bemg wrenched from his body 

There was nothing left but to put it back m the box It 
coughed, its limgs full His dettol had dnven the maggots 
deeper inside, prodding them to greater mdustry It rolled 
mto as tight a ball as possible to escape their gnawmg He 
covered it with grass and leaves 
At midmght he was m bed with Mandy Her hand 
touched his face m the dark. ‘What are you crymg for?’ 

‘I rescued a hedgehog from the paddock a few days ago, 
and I think it’s djong ’ 

She kissed him ‘You are a great soft thin g That’s why I 
love you, I suppose ’ 

‘Why do the mnocent suffer so much?’ 

‘It’s only an animal,’ she said softly ‘Don’t cry, love You 
make me want to.’ 

‘I can’t help it,’ he said, fobbmg his tears back ‘We are 
bom mto the world without meaning, and we die without 
reason' ’ 

‘Oh stop it,’ she wailed, ‘or I’ll kill you!’ She put her 
arms around him, and tears poured from her eyes ‘Don’t 
remmd me All I know is that I love you ’ 

He drew her soft body to him, until a great heat was 
generated between them ‘Don’t worry,’ she wept ‘And 
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please don’t cry ’ 

In the monung he went to^look at the hedgehog, even 
before breakfast He opened the garage door quietly, as if 
afraid to wake it Pulling the leaves and grass back he 
found it was dead, the maggots busier now that all resist- 
ance had stopped His tears were hot and bitter, and he 
tormented himself by thinkmg that if he had taken the 
hedgehog mto shelter on the first day then it would not 
have been attacked by the flies It seemed mcontrovertible, 
and there was no way out 

He lifted the wooden box with the dried vegetation and 
put the hedgehog back mside, then took it to the paddock. 
He left it there while he collected all the wastepaper from 
the house He made a great heap at the place of Are in the 
comer of the paddock and put the box, with the dead 
hedgehog and all its maggots, on top Then he ht it from 
four sides, and watched the smoke and flames rise, tdl the 
whole mound was burnt to ash. He pushed the unbumt 
paper towards the centre to make sure not one maggot 
escaped, but it did not curb his black despair The heat was 
so intense that the hairs on the back of his hands were 
smged 

‘Talk to me,’ Mandy said on the bus conung back from 
Bedford 

‘I’m talkmg to you,’ he said hoarsely. 

‘Say somethmg, though ’ 

‘What do you want me to say?’ 

‘You haven’t said an5^hmg for days What’s making you 
so speechless and black‘d It can’t be that hedgehog ’ 

The top deck of the bus was empty and they sat in front 
They’d been shopping, and to the pictures to see a coloured 
mind-emptying extravaganza about the Wild West in which 
Ralph had flinched and squeezed her hand cruelly every 
time an Indian was shot. 

‘I’m all right,’ he said, feeling sorry for her at having to 
put up with someone like him He’d been taught never to 
speak unless he had somethmg to say, consequently he 
didn’t know how to say anything at aU. This maxim of his 
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apbrmgiiig wasn’t necessarily a bad one, but what was inter- 
esting was that he took it so seriously 
She fretted over his silence, knowing that an educated 
person thought a great deal, and so ought to say something 
His only fault was in not sharmg his nund with others If an 
educated man was marticulate he was either selfish or 
cruel, but she saw him, -because he was her husband, as 
simply damaged by his early life Information was fed mto 
him but he held it mside as his method of keepmg a grip on 
life Ideas churned m his head, but he would not let them 
out because he did not know how to mtroduce them to 
whoever nu^t hsten Someone with a giant pair of m- 
vmcible scissors had cut his commimication tubes Handley 
imjustly considered him a ‘dumb ox’, but only she knew 
Ralph, and the madness which his irrepressible melancholy 
led him mto 

He saw a pond when the bus stopped, with ducks on it, 
and chickens standmg between its banks and the door of a 
slate-roofed stone house Such a rough and peaceful scene 
took some of the angmsh out of his soul 
The bus moved, and he remembered the man who had 
been watchmg him from the comer of the paddock where 
the enormous bramble hedge reached towards the chil- 
dren’s play trench that Dawley had dug 

This man, whom he’d never met, blocked out the good 
sky of a moment before, droppmg him mto a sort of grass 
cellar with four high hedges around The man’s face, which 
took on an uncanny featureless power as it played m his 
memo^, suddenly overwhelmed him A pam stabbed mto 
his bowels, and the noise which rushed from his mouth was 
like the last roar of a trapped bull before it disappears 
under the bog 

She wanted to hide her head, get under the seat, kill him, 
run o2 the bus, leave forever But she could only stay fixed, 
put a hand on his hand, gnp the rad and stare at the road 
m front His great beUow broke down mto a dog-wad, and 
then stopped 

The conductor stood at the tOp of the stairs. ‘What’s 
gomg on?’ 
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Ralph’s face was bloodily flushed, but frozen into stiU- 
ness, and he didn’t turn round Mandy smiled. 

‘It’s aU nght He’s only practismg * ’ 

‘I’m bemg followed, these days,’ Ralph said casually, 
when they were left alone The face had grinned, huge and 
important, not so close as to be mtimidatmg, nor so distmct 
to be seen as either good or evil, but it was a pecuhar 
memory to trundle over the earth at such a time. Had it 
come to him only because he was underground, m the 
mines of grass and brambles, among galleries of pungent 
soil? And if It had, wasn’t it time he struggled up to day- 
hght and proper life agam? 

‘What do you mean, followed?’ she frowned, the mward 
sweat of his fit no longer trymg to kill her. 

‘Followed ’ 

She understood none of it ‘Who by?’ 

‘Somebody Just followed ’ 

‘It can’t be,’ she said, fnghtened. ‘Nobody wants to 
follow you ’ 

He smiled, all-knowmg, trymg to puzzle her ‘How do 
you know?’ 

‘Stop it,’ she cned ‘It’s stupid ’ 

He was alarmmg her even more than when he roared out, 
and her tears were sharper to him than the vision of the 
observmg man ‘Maybe I was wrong It was probably 
somebody walkmg across the field who stopped to look 
over mto the paddock I won’t mention it again.’ 

His wiUmgness to be nice made her happy ‘You are silly 
Mention it if you want to I ask you to talk to me, and when 
you do I say I don’t want to hear it Tell me I don’t mmd 
That’s what we mean to each other ’ 

But he wouldn’t be drawn. He was wary She was waiting 
for him with daggers The heavy trees hangmg over the lane 
were freckled with green mfant leaves, blue spots of sky just 
able to show through when they came to a bend ‘I hope the 
summer’s good,’ she said, ‘because it’s certainly been a 
difiScult year so far, gettmg this bloody commumty gomg, 
then me bavmg a miscarnage Do you hope I get preggers 
agam?’ 
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‘You know I do, though I’d hke to get out of the clutches 
of the commimity before it happens ’ 

‘We need money,- and jobs ’ 

He squeezed her hand too hard for it to be affection. 
‘We’ll get It ’ 

She pulled away.. ‘Listen, no steahng father’s pamtmgs, 
and trying to sell them like you did m Lmcolnshire Next 
tune he’ll get you ten years m the mck ’ 

He was silent for a moment, gnttmg his teeth ‘I haven’t 
stolen anythmg for months ’ 

She sighed heavily, the good mood gomg ‘Just leave 
thmgs alone ’ 

Not wantmg to upset her, he counted the ramdrops that 
kicked against the wmdow, watched how they jomed forces 
before streammg down the glass ‘A blue van passed the 
house three times yesterday.’ 

‘Was your mother m it?’ 

‘I’m tired,’ he said ‘I can’t wake up properly m the mom- 
mg’ 

‘Your mother’s got a powder blue mim-van, but she’s m 
Lmcolnshire ’ 

‘There was a pohceman m this one,’ he said ‘On the 
lookout ’ 

She kept up a normal response ‘Don’t worry, love They 
aren’t after you ’ 

There was a shine of supenonty in his deep brown eyes, 
then a ghnt of reproach, endmg m infinite regret that he had 
mamed such an uneducated slut ‘You don’t understand ’ 

I chose him, she thought, lookmg at him with a tender 
smile, not him me When I first saw him I wanted him to 
love me. and he fucked me mcely because he’s big and slow, 
and tned to care because he thought he wasn’t able to If 
he’d picked me I suppose I nught have got a better deal 
because then his mother would have been on our side and 
given us some of her money, which would have made him 
happier But I’d rather make the choice myself and get a 
dud, than be chosen by any bloody man like I was a slave, 
even if he did turn out to be better than Ralph 
‘We’ll get away from it aU,’ she said ‘Just you and me 
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Find a cottage and live on our own Then if I have a baby 
It’ll be marvellous because nobody from the house will get 
their hands on it. We’ll be happy, and you wont think 
people are trading you You’ll be your old self again ’ 

‘What is my old self?’ he asked mournfully. 

‘You’ll know when it happens, you big daft thmg.’ 

‘I’ll get some money so that we can buy a cottage ’ 

‘I’d hke that,’ she said, happy that he’d spoken more m 
half an hour than for a whole week 

‘Everytime that nuni-van passed it had a different 
number-plate ’ , 

She pulled her coat tight to keep out the cold ‘It couldn t 
have been the same car, then ’ 

‘I recogmsed the driver. He must have altered the 
number before passing the house It’s easy I once changed 
it on my mother’s car - from an old car m the bam that we 
didn’t use anymore - and she didn’t notice tdl the police- 
man stopped her because her brake hghts weren’t working 
He let her off because he knew her. Or he knew my father, 
who sends him a bottle of whisky every Christmas ’ 

‘You’d get pneumoma if you don’t shut up,’ she said. 
‘You’re always playing them rotten tricks ’ 

‘Why do you think it is?’ he asked sadly 
‘How do I know if you don’t*^’ she sulked. 

‘I’m asking you But nobody can give me a good answer 
People aren’t sympathetic I ask your mother what’s wrong 
with the world, and she tells me to wash the dishes I ask 
Cuthbert and he tells me with a leer to believe in God I ask 
your father, and he tells me to give him back the circle I cut 
from the pamtmg I stole I ask Dawley, and he tells me that 
if I get a 30b m a factory all my problems will be solved 
Richard and Adam invite me to a game of guerrilla warfare 
on their maps At the moment they’ve got a General Stnke 
gomg, and they’re wor kin g out schemes of deployment with 
all the army units m England ’ 

‘They play around like kids,’ she said ^ 

‘And when I ask you, you just tell me to shut up 

‘It’s a shame Uncle John isn’t here anymore 

‘He co mmi tted suicide,’ he said, helpmg her rom 
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the step His large J^L^walked along the 

hand behind whose fingers she held J ^ forward hunch, 
village street, he in the same self-pr tus side 

What was he trymg to protect m a ^ 

Stance? Sometimes it was worse, ^ ^ really 

who had recovered from broachrtis It had 

bad m the last few weeks _ ji„ess_ a 

into himself which he couldn t hve witnour wouldn’t 

weakness, even maybe a secret streng silence on 

bear anyone to know existed She was glad of the silence on 

their walk to the house , ,„vrcf*if and so I 

The trouble is. he thought. I don’t 
don’t exist And if I don’t exist, others o ^ 

how can they know me, or even see me. 
know them, or see them^ They don’t ^ee me, so &s^l ve 
got to make them see me What can I do 


me? 
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CHA^^EB. TUE^^TY 


Thi -Ji- d:^hycd opsnmg Shelby's trunk and taking 

out the notebooks, the more afraid she c-scame to do so. it 
lay under the bed, and me key v/as part of a bunch on the 
dressing-table by the yj'mdow. They v^ere v/arm from the 
sun v/hen she pbked them up She put them dov/n again, 
and finished dressing, Sormeone knocked at her door 
‘Quien esv" 

'£nid,' 

‘Come im' 

Tm driving to Hitchin market, Do you v/ant to help?' 

‘All right 1 v/on't be long,' 

JEnid sat on the bed. Her long hair v/as snaked up into a 
p,le, and her faoe v/as remarkably unlined for a v/oman of 
over forty, ‘Ho 7 / do you like being v/ith us?’ 

, drifts by, I’m not sure X like being in England, but 

its mee nere,’ STe sprinkled perfume from a bottle of 
Mirras de Oriente on her neck and under the arms, where 

Emd sa// demure sprouts of black hair. She put on a 
sv/cater. 


You re very attractive, Youll have to find a boyfriend,’ 
ip^t s not so easy. Do you have one?' 

Enid liiuyficd. ‘I’ been too busy bringing up children,’ 
xou should look for one,’ She took her shoulder bag, 
fu trunk keys to bring them v/ith her, but 

ougnt Enid rasght see it as a gesture of mistrust against 
r^ cOiCrnunity, so left them v/here they vfcie. ‘Does 
Afet have girl InendsT 

h*ot as far as I knov/,’ Enid was read / to go. ‘At least 
<^ugnt nirn at it, Xeither of us has ever had 

skin, 

^ momenE, arms on should'us a 
v/arrmh of trangujJJity and understanding, in sensing the 



youthfulness of Mancarmen’s body Emd realised how 
much more ahve she might become if she got to know a 
younger man ‘Stay as long as you like/ she said, pressmg 
Mancarmen’s warm hands Her own fingers were cold, and 
she enjoyed such contact 

Ralph watched them get mto the Rambler He had been 
up smce early mormng, but Mandy stayed m bed, ex- 
hausted by his menacmg fluctuatmg moods of the last few 
days - though they had lifted shghtly smce the turgid 
mechanism of his mmd had decided to do something 
He knew that every move depended on personal, spirit- 
ual energy The only problem left m the world was how to 
stop gomg mad when that energy withdrew from you If he 
felt dl, either m the stomach or the soul, he did not even 
have the strength to go to a doctor, or talk to anyone about 
It But energy always lurked somewhere m the chaos of his 
uund, though it rarely turned mto action That which 
stayed was not energy at all But when he acted without 
thought It never occurred to him to think he was energetic, 
uud so it did not help to console him for all the times when 
he’d been hstless and without hope 

The two women drove away, and he walked towards the 
back door with a large plastic bag folded neatly imder his 
arm. How is it possible, he wondered, to stop what you are 
gomg to do if you are gomg to do it? 

Cuthbert, sauntermg down from the garden, watched 
from between the rose bushes Ralph was a difficult bird to 
fathom, he decided What could you make of a grown man 
who walked around the house with wet cheeks because, m 
the natural order of thmgs, a hedgehog had died? 

He plucked a buddmg rose to pieces, and thought that if 
Ralph had gone mto the house mtent on stealmg some- 
thmg, one ought to find out what it was No doubt Ralph 
would bungle it Somebody would see him, kick his shins 
and raise an outcry Or would they? Mandy was deep m 
her daytime dreams Dawley was re-sweatmg his Algerian 
skylark. Richard and Adam were movmg pms on maps. 
Myra was m the vegetable garden pluckmg early peas 

He began to shake at the idea of hun upstaus looting 
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John’s stuff. It was no use thinking he wouldn’t dare 
Nothing was sacred to a founder-member of Kleptomaniacs 
Anonymous Ralph had all the stupidity of an mtelhgent 
thief He’d mck anythmg. 

Cuthbert leapt down the steps, went m through the 
kitchen, then silently upstairs m his plimsolls, hstening at 
every door Mandy was snonng, and there was sdence in all 
the rooms but Mancarmen’s Ear at the keyhole, a great 
deal of paper material was being stuffed mto the plastic 
bag A lid fell to A bunch of keys jangled 

His bram revelled in such information He went down- 
stairs and out agam Enc Bloodaxe tried to grab his ankle, 
wrathful perhaps at not havmg challenged him on the way 
m Cuthbert casually shot back his foot and pushed the dog 
into Its keimel 


Among the rose bushes, his heart beat hard Ralph was 
helpmg himself to Shelley’s archives Three people at least 
would bury him ahve for it — Dawley, his father, and 
Mancarmen And smee Ralph was considered by the com- 
mumty to be the champion waste-burner of the Home 
Counties, Cuthbert had no doubt what he mtended to do 
with such combustible material 
From behind the bushes he watched him walk to the 
garage with the plastic bag slung heavily over his shoulder. 

la^ter he came out with his two-two aur nfle and 
s ro ed up the steps towards the paddock, trymg to keep 
e erect and proud, and make as complete a change- 
over as possible from cat-burglar to landowner The com- 
munity had bought an extra air rifle so that he could go on 
a y patro to keep the pigeons off the peas and beans His 
aim nad improved, and smee the death of his pet hedgehog 
ne had scared two birds 

ngped along the path, and hid by the far side 
heln witii^i?' ^P^^oeted Myra m the garden, his offer to 
Cuthbert c ^ altruistically refused In the garage 

waif ^ bags Imed along 

was after Tt ^ foimd the notebook cargo he 

shjftmc and en ^ ^ long time smee he had done so much 
Shifting and carrymg, and he’d forgotten how one sweated 
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- M^a laid the buclcet of peas on the kitchen floor, and 
made co5ee at the Aga. The smell of it drifted to the 
caravan, and after takmg a cup to Mandy she found Daw- 
ley sitting at the table waitmg for his. She brought Mark 
dovni - who’d been looked after by Adam and Richard and 
clutched a piece of old map which he crisscrossed with 
pencil 

Bawley took his son on his knee ‘How’s my old Mark, 
then? Wiat’ve you been up to?’ 

He dropped the map and pencil and began walking up 
his father’s chest, held by each hand T was going to bring 
your coffee,’ Myra said. 

Tfs all right. I like to drink it in the bosom of my family ’ 
"^^ch one? You have so many Or you had before 
Nancy left Have you heard from her?’ 

He put Mark on the floor and held Myra, kissmg her 
Sently Tve only got one now I love you and Mark, and 
^t’s about it Thmgs come plam at last Nancy’s makmg 
her own way, and Tm making mine ’ 

Mark crawled between their feet and, hands pmching his 
^h at the calves, stood between them ‘He heard me,’ 
Hawley said ‘He knows how I feel ’ 

Tie knows you’re his father ’ She held Dawley — not want- 
mg him to let her go ‘You work too hard Give yourself a 
rest’ 

"What’s rest‘d Idleness Death. Boredom Gives you time 
lo think. I even feel lazy domg the-so-called work I do ’ 

‘You’re gettmg too thin.’ 

‘That never harmed anybody ’ He drank his coffee black. 
Without sugar ‘Some for you?’ 

‘Please ’ 

He poured TnilVr for Mark, and sat at the table with him 
On his knee ‘Don’t splash it all down me Put it just there 
Come on, open your little soup-box ’ 

‘Why don’t you sleep with me at mght?’ Myra asked 
The duect question sounded strange commg from the shy 
woman he knew her to be But it was wbat be liked about ' 
her On the day when they first met, she had been the one 
most duect in the approaches It was a big reason for , 


loving her, and still was. It sunphfied life, and made the 
sexual part so obvious that you were free to get to the 
greater comphcations underneath ‘I want to,’ he answered, 
‘but I go dead for weeks at a time ’ 

‘Is it because Mancarmen’s here?’ 

He laughed ‘I could never be in love with her.’ 

‘That’s not what I mean,’ she said 
‘I don’t know why I haven’t been to you Waitmg to see 
how I felt maybe But my love for you doesn’t change.’ 

‘I suppose you’ve been waitmg for half a hmt - as Mandy 
puts it We all go dead from time to time, but it’s stdl 
pleasant to have someone in bed with you.’ 

Mark was lookmg at them mtently, and Frank steadied 
his cup when the milk was about to spill T’ve been wrapped 
up m myself. I can’t see the straight-edge of hfe any more ’ 
She smiled, ‘Who canl But thmgs have a way of re- 
ahgnmg themselves without too much worry or thought. As 
long as you talk about them — with somebody else ’ 

He set Mark’s empty cup on the table. ‘I tell myself the 
same, but it goes on and on, inside my head and won’t 
come out. He put Mark on the floor, who crawled to his 
map and pencil. ‘I’d like to go to bed with you right now ’ 
‘We’ll have to wait till tomght.’ 


He filled a mug with coffee, went out and up the path mto 
the studio 

|Do you want a brandy?’ Handley offered. 

Can t take it these days Tastes like razor blades How’s 
thepamtuig?’ 


^ splash I’m trymg to expand my consciousness, 
to fight away the fear of death Now that I’m over forty I’m 

Deginmng to remember my dreams agam Maybe the break- 
through is commg ’ 

^ the canvas 

m trymg to pamt the world movmg closer to the sun,’ 

♦1, ^ ®wiggmg his coffee noisily ‘But must it pass 

through the eye of a needle to get to it? Be blasted by a 
®^P^osion. for example, to reach its good warmth? 
e green of that primeval forest? I dreamed it last 
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night And those figures? Dreamed them as we 
and Eve are m paradise, with the Bomb gomg up on 
horizon Tune has no meamng when that happens ay e 
the earth shouldn’t move closer to the sun Per aps i 
survival depends on it bemg equidistant from the s^ an 
the moon - spiritually I mean A shift of polarity and we re 
all for that high jump, and nobody can leap as mgh as o 
dear that cloud Tlie colours are commg about right Tfiey 
hhnd everybody If you want to see the world in its t^e 
colours you’ve got to be colour-bhnd That’s how I pamt I 
know nothing about colour Or I don’t allow myself to o 
know is to kill Naturally, I know everythmg But I don t 
trust anythmg, so I always start from the begmnmg Evep^- 
thmg fresh, vivid m juxtaposition — all that crap If 
got the form and the unagmation, the colour will look atter 
Itself The colour’s m your own soul Pamt Jerusalem on 

the end of your nose ’ , i j 

‘What do you thmk about the future‘s ’ Dawley asked 
He put down his mug, and laughed I m an artist ve 
got no future Life is short here for a mmute and gone 
tomorrow I pamt tdl I croak It’s my nature You go on 
and on domg your work, and keepmg out of mischief as 
much as possible ’ 

‘What do you call mischief?’ ^ 

‘Making people unhappy I hate that.’ 

‘I know,’ Dawley said 

‘I know you do, old chuff Otherwise I wouldn t teU you 
^ you didn’t know it there’d be no pomt telhng you 
Dawley was mterested ‘You mean you can’t teach people 

nythmg?’ , „„ 

‘More or less They only learn by experience When the 

)ppressed start to rebel it’s because they’ve got no food, or 
Dccd.'iisc ihcy^vc just seen their brother shot They don t 
lave to be told to rebel By the tune somebody comes along 
and says you’ve nothing to lose but your chains they know 
It Experience had aheady told them If nobody tried to 
rouse them they’d rouse themselves, and do it more effect- 
ively than if they’d never been got at by your nuddle-class 
socialists who o^y want to gmde them m a great big cucle. 
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into becoming the same as they were before . . ’ 

‘Why do you encourage Richard and Adam in revolu- 
tionary studies, then‘s’ 

‘Because when the downtrodden realise they’re oppressed 
and start to nse there’ll be one or tv/o people around to 
show them what to do That’ll be useful - technically and 
tactically But they don’t need to be told what’s really what’ 

‘Do you think art and literature are useless, then‘s’ 

‘Bollocks, no They keep the world from committing 
suicide But to say that the brush or pen is mightier than 
the sword - well, that’s not true When was the pen so 
contemptible that it had to compete with the sv/ord? I 
assume the pen to be a noble mstrument, like the brush for 
pamtmg ’ 

Dawley was more receptive to other people’s opinions 
than he used to be And yet, maybe because he was older 
and his own viev/s had ossified, he found most of them 
irrelevant Handley v/as an exception because he jig-sawed 
everything mto his work, and what he said seemed to have 
significance 

Frank stood ‘I’ll go back to my maps and notebooks ’ 

‘And I’ll finish this canvas,’ Handley said, ‘as long as 
there isn’t an earthquake ’ 

‘I’ll try to hold it off if I feel it coming,’ Frank called as' 
he went out 

‘That’s what fnends are for,’ Handley shouted after him. 
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nobody ever heard of Do you know what a factory’s hke‘>’ 
Tve never work m one.’ 

‘I did twelve years, and I was still a young man I’m 
thirty now, though I feel older When I heard m those days 
of anyone signmg on for twelve years with the army it 
seemed as if they were givmg their hves away. I liked the 
factory, and fitted m because I worked hard, not havmg the 
conscience to skive That’s more boring than work I was 
also a good umon man, went to all the meetmgs, collected 
dues, gave out notices and circulars, helped to orgamse 
stoppages, and read books on trade-imion history I fost- 
ered discontent whenever I thought it had a chance But I 
was mconsistent. because while behevmg m Revolution, I 
worked hard on peace work Though the gaffers were glad 
to get nd of me when I left, they also knew they’d lost a 
good worker who set an example A group of us would 
down tools at the drop of a hat, but when we worked we 
more than made up for it. Agitation for better conditions, 
and the extra few bob now and agam, is the oil that keeps 
the machine runmng, and the more enhghtened bosses 
knew this, and didn’t pamc. But I saw the spht more and 
more clearly till I was faUmg apart, and had to get out 
before I went off my head 

‘Perhaps the mdustnal life wasn’t for me The protest I 
developed may be part of my basic temperament for aU I 
know So I joined up with a guerrilla army which, when it’s 
got the country it’s fightmg for, will begm budding the same 
mdustnal society which I was forced to escape from after 
twelve years 

‘Yet workmg m a factory, in a country that has no manu- 
factured goods - and assummg that sociahsm is the system 
by which the goods would be shared out in such an init ial 
shortage - woidd be different to sweatmg m a capitahst 
state whereby you support an entire class of idle bastards 
on your back.’ 

‘It must be difficult to keep your faith ’ 

Tf s not my faith that’s in danger,’ Dawley said, ‘as long 
as I spread my mtelhgence wide enough to understand all 
possible realities I suppose there’s somethmg about myself 
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begin With politics and end in mysticism Depends where 
you start Most don’t begin or end anywhere ’ 

Wlmt I bebeve,’ ' Cuthbert said, ‘is that people need 
somethmg to believe m, a symbol they can look up to ’ 

He didn t say anythmg that wasn’t seriously considered 
nrst- a trait Dawley respected Still, though he might have 
a stiff upper hp, he did observe that it trembled from tune 
to^time ‘You mean it’s what you want‘d’ 

N(ff really I d like to help people to beheve When they 
ose meir faith m God they start to beheve m themselves, 
wmch they can’t stand so they latch on to some monstrous 
mdustnal corporation or pohtical organisation, or a com- 
bi^tion of both, presided over by a squawhng demagogue 
who leads them into the evil of their own bleak fantasies ’ 
The only salvation,’ Dawley said, ‘is that which benefits 
everybody Communism is still the greatest moral force of 
the age, whatever its faults, m that it helps those who try to 
set themselves at the begmnmg of mdividual spmtual de- 
wJopment They never had a chance of it before because 
t ey were too busy getting their bread Underprivileged 
people m underdeveloped countries are fi ghtin g for the 
opportumty to pull themselves up — not by their own boot- 
laces, because most of them don’t have boots — to a level 
where they can get enough to eat and wear. Instead of try- 
° through the feudal or capitalist jungle they do it 
With the Marxist philosophy of spiritual salvation They 
want food, shelter, and the social machmery to give them 
me basic necessities of civihsed respect ’ 

Cuthbert lifted his head from his hands ‘I hear you had 
tune m Algena. What made you go m the first 


‘A heavy question I worked in a factory from the age of 

een to twenty-seven Got married, had kids Stuck in the 

omestic rut till I couldn’t stand it any more I had a sense 

would have it, developed mto a 

men hated me m the factory, some of the 

steward of T management Troublemaker Shop- 

I didn’t want T j ^ thmg tO do if 

t want to get killed m my car, or die of a disease 
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views ‘When I was in Algena/ he said, coffee steam ming- 
ling with smoke from his cigarette, ‘I saw a man m the 
desert eatmg a snake He belonged to some wandermg sect 
I’d been on the run for days, after a big balls-up of an 
attack on a French base, a forlorn hope that was only done 
to reheve pressure somewhere else, or maybe to influence 
peace talks at Evian - no bloody less I was delirious and 
half dead, and wondered later whether I hadn’t imagmed 
the whole thing But I hadn’t 

“There were a few scruffy palm trees and a tent or two, 
and nomads pullmg water for their camels I was dymg of 
thirst, and hoped to get some I couldn’t have cared less, 
either, because there wasn’t much hfe m me You get 
beyond it after a while It’s quite a revelation to have gone 
that far towards an absolute end You’re sinkmg mto peace 
yet you’re still domg somethmg about savmg yourself 
‘My shirt was like fire, but even that feeUng went when I 
heard the music and edged through the crowd to see what 
was happemng ~I’d heard no music for months, and it 
soothed my aches and pains Dusk was commg on, and my 
will to live was at its height Maybe I was bom at that Pme 
of the day My parents are dead and they never told me An 
old bloke was playmg the pipe A middle-aged man with a 
bad-tempered face moved his head from side to side m time 
to the music, and a young chap beat a dmm 
‘At the feet of the middle-aged man was a damp sack, 
and when the music reached a certain pitch he bent down 
and took out a live snake After playmg with it for a while 
he began to rear and tremble, his yellow eyes bulgmg The 
people drew back, but they couldn’t stop watchmg, as if he 
was a demon who’d show them what they were made of 
‘The speeded-up music helped him to keep the mad 
mtensity of his vision He needed all his strength, because 
he was actually fighting with the snake It was fat and 
strong, about a yard long, and he was trying to subdue it, to 
get the energy and strength out of it He was after its life 
He was quick and knew how to fight, otherwise it would 
have buned its fangs m him a dozen times He must have 
been immune to the venom, and a bite that did get through 
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I want to find ’ Ash dropped from his cigarette ‘But people 
who try to “find themselves” only want to get back to what 
they were before whatever it was came along and blasted 
them out of it - not m fact to change their life, but simply 
to return to their real and possibly undamaged selves In 
mihtary terms it’s caUed the “mdirect approach” - never 
naeetmg somethmg head-on because it only strengthens the 
obstecle you’re up against, m spite of aU the force you bring 
to bear to fact the more force you use the firmer the 
obstacle becomes So you go a roundabout way to over- 
come it, no matter how much time and distance and energy 
IS mvolved, so as to meet it on your own time and terms ’ 

For someone who wasn’t a talker, a person who came 
irom the ‘grunt and thump’ level of society (as he’d hear it 
^t so charmmgly at college) he keeps it up very well," 
Cuthbert thought ^ 

A ^e fat missel-thrush strutted across the wmdow-sdl, 

1 \TOole breast speckled, as if it were a sparrow that had 
leopard skin and put it on to appear brave It 
pecjced at the wood, and flew away ‘There are too many 
second-class citizens m the world,’ said Dawley 

Only God is a first-class citizen ’ Cuthbert stood by the 
oor, watching smoke rise from the paddock, more directly 
mto the sky because of a shght shiftmg m the wmd ‘We 
need a God m the name of good to look after us and stop us 
kiUmg each other ’ 

^He s not made much of a job of it so far ’ 

God IS a reflection of man He is good only when men 
are good ’ 

Men are good when they are persuaded to be by a social- 
ist system of ethics,’ Dawley said ‘You talk as if men are 
piilty J^ey re not They just can’t help themselves So they 
ave to be shown themselves right to the bone, and given a 
pattern to live by which they can respect and imderstand ’ 

ve not noticed much good from the commumst system 
so far 


It s hardly been going sixty years Yours has been here 

^ made’ But 

tJawley felt fnendly towards him m spite of his worn-out 
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But I failed, and knew at last tliat because there are things I 
can feel, there are things that I can’t do I was dying and 
awake in the same egg 

‘I collapsed Apart from my absolute exhaustion, the 
knot of the world slashed by bullets had shattered me I 
was ill m every comer of my body and spirit, maybe for 
weeks I don’t know I can’t piece the days together There 
are gaps The sun ate the moon, but both were diseased My 
sohdity shifted I’m another person No, that’s not true I’m 
the same Everyone has a greater breadth than he or she 
imagmes 

‘BuUets broke everythmg If the man hadn’t amved, and 
the show had ended as it was meant to, I might have been 
less affected It would have worked itself out But lookmg 
back, and I’m still forced to much of the time, it was the 
most crucial thmg about the desert 
T stayed a few more months, tdl I was wounded and 
could do no more It was like hvmg m a dream, though the 
fightmg was clear enough It amazes me that I survived, but 
because it went by m a dream I was protected The dead 
snake kept me safe I was more m sympathy with it than 
anythmg else I shouldn’t have been, but I was I was closer 
to my own soul at the same time, closer to the soul of man 
than I had ever been I accepted it, I still accept it I wasn’t 
frightened enough to start shootmg The snake had been 
kiUed, but it still hved The man was killed but he still hves 
I stdl hve The earth is eternal The soul of man has roots 
which go deeper tha n Marxism - only a fool wouldn’t thmk 
so - but Marxism can give it an honourable coat, some- 
thmg to cover the broken human spirit with ’ 

What had haunted him, he told Cuthbert, was the face of 
the man eatmg the snake, showmg the sanest and most 
pitiable eyes he had ever seen Each pore of his skin was 
corroded, eatmg himself, and whoever his eyes turned on It 
was less painful to look at the snake he was eatmg The 
face, at the moment before tummg to the snake, was one of 
pam, desperation, selE-loathmg, pamc, fear, awe, the terror 
of lettmg go and, finally, courage 
He saw the face later when Handley’s brother John 
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found him m Algena On the final night when they were 
making their way down the hillside to a waitmg boat that 
would take them to a ship out at sea, John had run back up 
the rocky slope with the mtention of staymg behind He 
didn’t want to go - out and back to England - but Dawley 
had subdued him and forced him to the beach Jn the dim 
hght of a torch he had seen the same multiplicity of expres- 
sions on John’s face as had been on the snake-eater’s m the 
desert before he turned to consume the snake. 



CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


A gmger-haired youth of eighteen, with a checked and 
gaudy shirt showing under his open jacket, got out of the 
car with Enid and Mancarmen He had freckles and bnght 
grey eyes, a narrow forehead, and the smooth skm of a well 
diough not overfed face He looked around nervously but, 
standmg in the yard, seemed confident that thmgs would 
ultimately be all nght To threatemng belly-shuffles from 
Enc Bloodaxe he leaned his rucksack against the kitchen 
wall, and returmng to the car he freed two basket-loads of 
groceries 

‘This IS Dean,’ Emd said, when Dawley and Cuthbert 
approached ‘He helped us get the stuff to the car park m 
Hitchm He was commg m this direction, so we gave him a 
hft’ 

‘Hi, there'’ said Dean, a hand held out m a fnendly 
manner 

Cuthbert ignored it ‘Are you Amencan, then‘s’ 

‘No, siree! Just a bit of old Limey down from Nottmg- 
ham, on my way to hitch-up with some of the lads m 
London They’ve got a grotty pad m the Earls Court ’ His 
language was a prattle of false Amencan and raw Nottmg- 
ham and, undiscouraged by Cuthbert’s glacial stare, he 
turned to Dawley - who saw no reason not to greet him 
properly, though he hardly touched the hand when he 
shook it 

Mancarmen. strugghng across the yard with a box, won- 
dered why there was so much smoke m the paddock ‘Dean 
can stay to limch,’ Emd said defensively ‘He’s been a great 
help ’ . ' 

The provisions were quickly got from car to kitchen, 
where Myra stowed them mto their vanous store-places 
Dean stayed m the sun, sittmg on the ground with his back 
to the waU, eatmg an apple filched from one of the baskets 
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‘What did you say your name was?’ Dawley asked 

‘Dean W. Posters,’ he said readily, ‘as my old man named 
me But for shit’s sake don’t ask what the W stands for or 
I’ll have to tell you it means William - BiUy for short - 
though I aUus use Dean ’cause it suits me better.’ 

Frank crushed an impulse to laugh ‘Are you on the 
move*?’ 

‘Smce last week. Decided to hop it Get out of the mill 
race Threadm’ bobbins was never my idea of the good life ’ 

‘What IS?’ 

He threw the apple-core as far as it would go It wasn’t 
far, because soft arms showed below the rolled sleeves It 
hit the side of the Rambler, however, and left its mark 
there ‘Wam’t know till I find it, will I? Don’t even want to 
find it The good life’s m lookmg for it, you know.’ 

Frank stamped his cigarette ‘I can smell cookmg.’ 

They washed hands at the kitchen smk, then collected 
their stew and went mto the dinmg-room. Ralph, Mari- 
carmen and Emd were already eatmg Cuthbert sauntered 
m, and Richard and Adam came from upstairs. 

‘Where’s Mandy'^’ Handley said 

‘In bed,’ Ralph told him. 

Handley left his steammg plate and ran three at a tune 
up the stairs ‘Leave her be, for God’s sake,’ Emd shouted. 
‘He’ll get ulcers one day if he don’t stop disturbing his 
mealtimes for a thing like that.’ 

‘Or we’ll get them,’ Dawley said 

‘What have you been burning, Ralph?’ Cuthbert asked, 
unmoved by the disturbance If his father wanted ulcers 
who was he to stop him'^ 

‘Rubbish,’ Ralph said with a faint flush ‘I’m clearing the 
garage.’ 

‘Make sure it is rubbish,’ Cuthbert said ‘Once it’s burnt 
you can’t brmg it back.’ 

Ralph stood, as if he Would reach over to Cuthbert and 
stifle him ‘What are you trying to accuse me of, you un- 
frocked pnest*^’ 

Frank looked at Ralph. ‘Sit down and eat ’ 

‘He’s got too much on his conscience,’ said Cuthbert, 
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spearing a carrot from iiis soup ‘Otherwise he wouldn’t get 
so hot under the collar ’ 

‘Another word from you,’ Enid said, ‘and you’ll be out* 
side ’ 

Dean’s head was bent to his stew Frantic shoutmg came 
from upstairs A door slammed, and Handley walked back 
into the room, breathless but smilmg ‘The prmcess will 
descend m a few mmutes ’ 

‘Lovely,’ Dean said, his plate empty 
‘Who the bloody hell ate you?’ Handley demanded, 
noticing him for the first time 
He stood, as if to be pohte ‘Dean Wilham Posters I’m 
on my way to the Smoke ’ 

‘He helped us with the provisions at the market.’ Emd 
said, ‘so we asked him to come and have a plate of stew ’ 
Handley sat, breakmg his slab of brown bread mto 
chunks before dippmg ‘Can you poach?’ he asked. ‘Not 
eggs - rabbits ’ 

‘No’ 

‘Where you from?’ 

‘Nottin^am ’ 

‘So’s Frank Rare old place And you can’t poach?’ 

Dean helped himself to more stew from the huge tureen 
‘I was two years threadm’ bobbms m a lace factory, and 
then I thought this is no bleedm’ hfe for me Too much 
like ’ard work ’ The more he ate the more his Nottmgham 
accent came back. 

‘You’re at the nght house,’ Handley said, ‘if you don’t 
hke work’ - looking meamngfuUy around ‘What put you 

oftr 

‘I’d done enough I’m eighteen, and I left school at 
fifteen. So I thought Fd get on the move, see what I could 
make, hitch to Turkey, maybe India I hear blokes do ’ 
‘What about money?’ Cuthbert asked 
‘I’ll peddle,’ Dean leered 
‘Peddle’’ 

‘Hash Mary- Jane Scrubbers bristles Holy Smokes Make 
plenty of gravy ’ 

‘So thaFs what Wilham Posters has come to,’ Handley 
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grinned ‘I wouldn’t have thought it, would you, Frank?’ 
‘Young kids get up to anything,’ he said 
‘What did your parents say when they heard you were 
going off like that?’ Emd wanted to know 
‘Mam cried a mmute Dad thought it was natural. Didn’t 
hke me givmg up my job, though. Saw a dazzhng career m 
boobm-threadin’. Dad did A job to him is a sort of para- 
dise Dad was young before the war, and alius talked about 
what life was like without a job He thieved for a while and 
got shoved mside Then he thieved agam and was on the 
run All through the war he was on the run Used to make a 
joke about Bill Posters bemg prosecuted, and the bastard 
even named me Wilham as a joke, so’s I’d carry the name 
on But I’m not BiU bloody Posters If I go on the run it’s at 
my own fair speed Speed, see?’ he laughed, mouth full of 
food 

Handley smiled ‘You’d better watch it. Peddle hash and 
you’ll run faster than your old man ever did I don’t sup- 
pose blue seas and olive groves will feel much better than 
the good old slums when you’ve got a dozen Turkish cop- 
pers on your tail ’ 

‘Life’s different now,’ Dean said confidently, ‘to what it 
was m the old days Easier ’ 

‘I wouldn’t ba^ on that,’ said Handley. 

‘It IS I skived all I could at the factory. Blokes tned to > 
get me to jom a umon but I said my old man was m one 
and It never got him anywhere. Why should I jom a union 
when I could skive? I had to jom, though T^eatened to 
bash my nut ’ 

‘Wljat does your old man do now?’ Dawley asked 
‘Poor bastard am’t good for much,’ said Dean ‘Had 
bronchial pneumonia last winter Reckon he’ll croak one of 
these days Works at the Raleigh sweepmg up rammel 
Poor old Dad No future for him He’s not above fifty Had 
It too hard all his hfe ’ 

‘Don’t cry,’ said Emd, seemg he was about to ‘It wasn’t 
your fault ’ 

‘I know,’ he wept, ‘but I’m sorry for the poor lousy 
bastard.’ 
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‘Maybe you should have stayed at home then,’ said 
Handley, ‘and looked after him Give him some more stew. 
Myra That’U stop his blawtmg ’ ‘ 

Mancarmen looked on with absolute contempt 
‘Any road up,’ Dean said, reachmg for the bread-platter, 
‘it wam’t happen to me, you can bet,’ 

‘As long as your old man don’t feel sorry for himself,’ 
Dawley said, 

*1 don’t think he does any more He did at one time Sees 
it’s no good But he thinks a lot That’s why I left I 
couldn’t stand iL You’ve only got to look at Dad and you 
can tell he’s had a hard life The misery on his clock makes 
you wonder what you’ve done to make him like that And 
you can see he’s thinkin g the same So I’m steermg clear ’ 

It was impossible not to beheve him, which was a good 
reason for changmg the subject Handley turned to Man- 
carmen ‘I was wondermg when we could have a look at 
SheUey’s notebooks I don’t want to hurry you. I’m a 
master of patience when neccessary, but it might do us 
good to read some stirrmg revolutionary stuff We need a 
new tone to inspire our decadent pedestnan souls.’ 

She looked at her plate while he spoke ‘Maybe after the 
next meetmg ’ 

‘That’s m a fortmght,’ Handley said 

‘I didn’t know I’d stumbled mto a nest of Reds,’ Dean 
observed 

‘If you don’t like it,’ said Handley, ‘it’s bloody easy to 
stumble out again,’ 

‘I was only talkmg,’ Dean said m a wheedlmg tone ‘Just 
talking, you know ’ 

‘There’s one thing,’ Mancarmen said ‘I think Marta and 
Catahna should have a vote on the committee hke; the rest 
of us They’re full-time working members of the commun- 
ity, even though they are au pair girls ’ 

‘That’s ridiculous,’ Cuthbert exclaimed ‘They don’t 
know enough English to understand what’s bemg said ’ 

‘They do,’ Mancarmen told him ‘I’ve been speakmg to 
them ’ 

Handley didn’t hke it either, but knew he’d have to agree 
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if he expected her to hand over Shelley’s papers. ‘She has a 
point/ Emd said. ‘They do more work than some people I 
could mention ’ 

‘Where are they today, then?’ asked Cuthbert 

‘In London,’ said Myra, coUectmg empty plates Tfs 
their day off.’ 

‘The first for a fortnight,’ said Emd. 

‘There’s a whiff of conspiracy here/ Handley joked. ‘TH 
adjust the vote-meter so that it registers the proper number 
of ayes and noes ’ 

‘We’ll do It on a show of hands,’ Enid decided ‘It’s 
simpler, as well as cheaper ’ 

‘That’s the end of the secret ballot, then,’ Handley 
grinned 

Two huge apple crumbles and a bowl of custard were 
placed on the table Mandy came into the room wearing her 
padded and flowered dressing gown. ‘Am I too late for 
stew?’ 

Ralph smiled, and beckoned. She stood close to Dean* 
‘What’s this?’ 

He looked up with a wide smile, his small teeth so even 
that Handley wondered if they were false. ‘Hey up, duck! 
My name’s Dean. You look mce! ’ 

‘Another sponger,’ she said, walking over to Ralph, 
whose face had turned purple at Dean’s insolent remarks to 
his lady wife She kissed Ralph, and went into the kitchen 
to get some food. 

Everybody’ll have full votmg rights,’ Handley said, ‘in- 
cluding Enc Bloodaxe He can sit on the floor. One bark 
for yes, and two barks for no We’ll soon train ’im.’ 

‘It’s no joke,* Enid snapped. 

Handley stood, leaving half his dessert ‘Mana and Cata- 
lina can vote at the next meetmg, then And on the evening 
of the same day we read' Shelley’s notebooks ’ 

Enid smiled sigmficantly at Mancarmen, and Frank won- 
dered what secret plans they had devised for the rest of 
theml 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


After each meal Handley went to his studio, and everyone 
thought he was workmg They got on with their chores and 
duties, and grumbled while the days and hours passed, but 
thought It worthwhile because it allowed the great man to 
do his immortal painting 

These attitudes sifted through. He brooded too much on 
the forces that kept him gomg It was good that he worked 
well for a time, but when it went on as if the peace would 
last forever he felt empty and irritable If he laboured well, 
everyone concerned about him with such calm efficiency 
that he didn’t notice it, he felt that nobody cared whether he 
hved or died 

In his sketchbook he drew a clock, with hands over its 
eyes, and a huge mouth from which blood ran The com- 
munity worked by the clock every piece of machmery was 
m place and doing its job, and the only result was that time 
passed and nothing happened The peace was killing, but 
he reahsed that when he thought this, something violent and 
heart-wrenching was on its way Yet even this couldn’t be 
guaranteed You were m the hands of fate What you ex- 
pected was what you hoped for, a wish never to be granted 
except m such a back-handed fashion that it knocked you 
flat 

He paced up and down, from easel to door, from the 
bookcase to a small table m the comer with an electnc 
kettle and cups on it, and paused at a shavmg mirror nailed 
on the waU His face looked more tormented than usual, 
and he could fihd no response except to fart and stroll 
across to the door and hft his cap from a hook, put it on, 
and resume walkmg up and down 
It was months since he’d seen Daphne Ritmeester, but 
feehng empty he had no desire to visit anybody He wasn’t 
m love with her He muttered that he didn’t even fall m love 
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any more, and whatever he told himself, true or not, he 
beheved at the time the words went uncontrollably through 
his head. I have a full life of work to get done, he hoped, 
pluggmg m the kettle for the sake of somethmg to do Love 
IS a form of self-destruction, a kmd of slow smcide, a full- 
time occupation that pulls you away from your central self 
- though I wouldn’t mmd a bit of it nght now, because it 
can be useful m hauhng you clear when your middle starts 
to eat you up Stdl, it’s a bitter sort of get-out, expensive 
and time-consummg 

He pondered how refreshmg it would be to pack a tent 
and hide himself m some impenetrable wood or other You 
can’t run away Or can you? He felt m the gnp of fluxes, 
fevers and frenzies, and to calm himself began composmg a 
beggmg letter, maybe practismg for when he was on his 
uppers agam The good thmg about hfe was that nothing 
was certam, which was a thought to keep him gomg 

He threw his dip-pen at the door, then screwed up the 
paper and ate iL His heart wasn’t in it Maybe he never 
would have to write such thmgs agam The kettle boiled 
and he fiOQed the pot, thinkmg to drmk himself mto a 
colander 

After the flrst cup, supped vacantly while lookmg at a 
couple of squabblmg rooks by the wmdow, he went to his 
sketch-pad and roughed out notes for a large new picture 

It was Enid’s turn to do the washmg, and sheets from the 
machme had been hung up to aur on a hue from garage to 
back door She’d thought it would stay fine, but at the 
moment it didn’t look good A thunderstorm might clear 
the au 

It had been hard work most of the day, which remmded 
her how difficult things had become compared to hfe at 
then bumed-down house m Lmcolnshire She had taken to 
the com m unity like a duck to water, as far as Albert could 
see — which was not far She’d nevertheless found it mter- 
esting to hve m such a way, and useful m that it opened 
doors wide to her discontent Maybe it would have come 
anyway - with age 
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She was discontented, though not unhappy — a state 
which made her feel hght-headed and confused so that she 
didn’t, as it were, know which way to turn She used to 
expect aU the days of her hfe to be the same, but now the 
end of a day was like the end of an era, so that tomorrow 
was boimd to be different. Nothmg was settled any more 
She looked on Handley as a cancer-producmg agent, 
havmg decided that m some unreasonable underhand way 
he had rumed her hfe, while at the same time she’d made 
certam that he had, so as one day to blame him for it and 
rum him back. Such marriages must surely be made m 
heaven 

Handley sensed it, too, for they touched on it m their 
arguments ‘We’ll go down together when we go,’ he’d said, 
the white devil of mockery m him ‘A handsome though 
agemg couple, you gomg left mto a door marked HERS, 
and me gomg nght through a slot labelled MINE - to have 
our shock treatment The hallmark of a successful marriage 
IS how many volts it can take before it’s blasted apart, how' 
much current to make the common muted cmder fit to be 
exhibited m any church or townhall as the apotheosis of 
holy moonstruck matrimony Raise the voltage, shng m the 
amps and slap down the ohms, and sooner or later the 
equdibnum will spht at its strongest pomt while the weak- 
nesses remam uncharred to become the strengths of an- 
other day,’ 

Love with a capital L she thought, watchmg him spit 
We loved each other so well at the begmnmg it was bound 
to come to this K a man can’t let you blame him for rum- 
mg your hfe he just “doesn’t love you And the fact that he 
doesn’t love you proves that he rumed your hfe, and wdl go 
on rummg it for as long as you try to put it back together 
agam 

She knelt by a herbaceous border and tned to calm her- 
self by pulhng up weeds, but they snapped half-way be- 
cause she could never get at the roots In any case they 
were weak except at the roots When I was young I was 
naive, she thought, full of love and hope, and help for 
others but mostly for him, and now after seven kids Fm 
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middle-aged and he doesn’t want me any more So how can 
he deny he’s riuned my life? But he goes on denying it only 
so that he can rum it more, because though he’s an artist 
he’s the most callow man ahve He knows nothing about 
me m particular or women m general, or human bemgs at 
all. Even if he wasn’t an artist it would be the same, be- 
cause the Handley m him goes deeper than the pamter he’s 
turned mto 

When we were young and had no money and lots of kids 
to feed we’d get depressed and hold hands and shed tears at 
our common troubles, console each other at our plight and 
he’d kiss and make love and promise to try and sell a pamt- 
mg and write another dozen beggmg letters to brmg some 
money m 

But now he thinks he’s nch, and there’s not a bit of 
tenderness left for me He doesn’t even see me anymore 
His tears dried up long ago if ever they were there m the 
first place, which I doubt because I think he only shed them 
so as to get deeper into my spuit and start to destroy it by 
the hatred he has for everybody - not only me 

There wasn’t much work to do, and maybe that was the 
trouble There were more wilhng hands than necessary, as 
well as dishwashers, vacuum-cleaners, washing-machines* 
a fully automated house run by as many people as if there 
were no gadgets at all It was Handley’s little playthmg of a 
commumty, the modem doll’s house of the selfish man 
complete with furmture and more people to play around 
with The only sensible member of it was Dawley’s wife 
Nancy, who’d left as soon as she saw what was gomg on 

She went m and took off her apron, then came out agam 
Dean was mside the Rambler, lymg along the back seat 
readmg a comic He lifted an idle hand as she went by, and 
blew her a kiss Not much had been said about him staymg 
on Some were for it, others not, so he glued himself to the 
place as a sort of watchman-gatekeeper tdl a proper de- 
cision was made He was already firm fnends with Maria 
and Catalina, who were said, among other thmgs, to be 
teachmg hun Spanish 

She opened Handley’s door without knockmg, stepped 
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inside and closed it He sensed her presence, but he went on 
mixing colours, and attentively applying paint to the large 
canvas pinned before him She wondered how long he’d go, 
on ignonng her 

He turned, jacket off and shirt open, a piece of rope hold- 
mg up his pamt-smeared trousers ‘I love you,’ he said, but 
staymg where he was ‘I love you, Enid, more than I’ve ever 
loved anybody or anythmg You’re the one great fabulous 
love of my life I always loved you, and I always -wiU 
You’re handsome, beautiful, passionate, and violent In 
other words • marvellous - all I could ever wish for But 
don’t disturb me, sweetheart, because I’ve got a fantastic 
pamting to do, and I’ve just begim it, the best thmg I’ve 
ever started So I’ll see you later, if you don’t mmd ’ 

She was latched to the floor with anger at the cool 
machme-like mjustice of his ploy. By the look on her face 
Handley reahsed that he’d wasted his breath There were 
times when she wanted to make love but was too clogged 
- with frustration to start it, and so a quarrel was the only 
way to get through to them both Sometimes it worked. 
Sometimes it didn’t Sometimes he was too soured to move 
when it came to the pomt, but when it did the tnck they 
were cahn and lovmg afterwards as if they were seventeen 
agam He felt like gomg to bed with her, m fact, bemg often 
most randy when workmg well, but he was detemnned to 
get to the bones of his pamtmg first 

Are you too dead-ignorant to say anythin g?* 

He looked surprised at her openmg move of attack, as if 
oifly half knowmg what she meant 
We hve together,’ she said, commg close to the table, 
ut we don’t ever get five minutes to talk That suits you, 
oesn t it, because as long as you can be at your pamts, 
you re happy But Tm just one of the domestics m this set- 
P exist like a robot, and if I didn’t say any thin g you’d 
cwr speak a civilised word to me agam ’ 

<!a uneasy because he sensed some truth m what she 

Sn^ u ^ levelled his voice skilfully to appear reasonable 
Wall ^ut mto her sharply, for she knew how he 

wmiowed m his deceptions ‘We often talk,’ he said ‘And 
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there’s Myra and Mancarmen The place is full of people to 
talk to ’ ^ 

T hate you ’ 

His control snapped at the venom m her, as she had 
known it would ‘You hate me, do you? Did you hear 
that*^’ he said, as if everyone were hstenmg at the wmdow 
‘She hates me ' If only you’d said so when we first met I’d 
have known then that you loved me Fancy teUing me now, 
after so long I didn’t Imow you cared ! ’ 

‘I hate you ’ 

‘Oh God,’ he groaned ‘You say it every month. Tell me 
somethmg new ’ 

‘You don’t know me,’ she cried ‘We’ve never met You 
won’t meet me Your shell’s too hard You’re stuck fast m 
your own concrete shelter ’ 

‘I do love you,’ he answered ‘I’ve said it till my stom- 
ach’s full of holes I know you’d like it if we spent all the 
time lookmg babies m one another’s eyes, but all I want 
just now is to get on with this pamtmg ’ 

‘Do it then,’ she screamed 

‘I can’t ’ 

‘Well, don’t blame me You blame anybody but yourself ’ 

He wiped the paint off his hands with a turps rag, a 
gesture he knew would annoy her because it meant he 
didn’t expect to pamt any more that day, and that it was 
her fault ‘We’ve got seven kids,’ he said ‘The eldest is 
twenty-five, yet we go on shoutmg hke thirty year olds! 
Can’t we calm down a bit?’ 

‘You want old age? I’m still a young woman, as far as 
I’m concerned You’ve got money but you hardly ever take 
me to London Oh no, you go on your own, and God knows 
what you get up to ’ 

‘What the hell do you think?’ 

‘I’ve heard tales There’s more than one poison-pen letter 
writer m this village They go down to shop m the West 
End, and spot you up to your antics They can’t wait to 
report back ’ 

‘I’ll kill the bastards • ’ he said ‘I’m absolutely innocent 
You know how hard I work I slave at it too much to take 
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time off having affairs ’ 

‘You expect me to believe that? What would you do if I 
bloody well earned on?’ 

‘You want to know?’ he raved ‘I’d kill him And if he 
got away I’d search him out from the seven comers of the 
earth with a double-barrelled blunderbuss and blow his 
bollocks off one by one ’ 

‘If ever a man walked m the spitten-image of mjustice, 
that man’s you ’ 

He relaxed, as if they’d reached the end of round one 
At mght when they slept together they seemed to eat 
each other up in their dreams The peaceful life of the com- 
munity had failed to wean them from the attractions of a 
rough and tumble life What they said they wanted was 
absolute order and calm, but they wouldn’t admit that what 
the consciousness craves is often what the subconscious 
doesn’t allow it to have To get what they wanted meant 
setthng the hash of then: subconscious - and what self- 
respecting subconscious would ever allow that done to it? 

‘Sit down,’ he said, approachmg her ‘I’ll make some 
more tea, just for the two of us, and put a good drop of 
Irish whiskey m ’ 

She sat ‘Don’t touch me ’ 

‘I want you to be happy,’ he said tenderly 
‘You haven’t acted hke it this last couple of years ’ 

He plugged m the hotplate, and reached for the bottle ‘I 
thought you were happy here I tried to create a paradise 
but it’s turned mto a medieval slum Apart from the house 
there’s two caravans, the garage, tool-sheds, coal-stores, 
three cars, a greenhouse, a wendy hut, two spare lavatones, 
and a leakmg sauna-cabm Talk about the back-to-backs of 
the affluent society I sometimes think I’d be happier m a 
remote cottage with a bog outside and od lamps hanging 
from the ceihng, with a plain wood stove that fills the 
kitchen with smoke every time you want a warm ’ 

‘It sounds marvellous,’ she said ‘We’d have a garden 
though, and there’d be a wood where we’d go for kindhng 
and bluebells and blackberries ’ 

‘You’re nght,’ he said regretfully ‘This commumty can’t 
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work Not for me, anyway. The trouble is I’ve got my 
family mixed up m it If I was on my own I’d have more of 
a chance But I’m too bound up with you and the kids to be 
on my own And if I’ve got to choose between the family 
and the community I suppose I’d pick the family You can’t 
beat it for the homely and profitable suffermg it keeps you 
stuffed up with ' ’ 

While she reflected on this he washed two mugs at the 
smk, then poured a good flow of whiskey m each, and strong 
tea after it. 

‘You’ve always wanted to be free of the family,’ she said 
‘You never stop hoping you’ll come back from Town one 
day and find we’ve been the victims of some madman with 
a machme-gun.’ 

‘I’m only human,’ he said calmly, putting the mugs down 
‘Of course I’ve often thought that I’m honest I admit it 
But twice as many times I’ve told myself how much I love 
you God knows, if anythmg happened to you or the kids 
I’d die of misery m a fortnight’ 

‘You don’t know me,’ she jeered, ‘If you did you’d con- 
trol yourself, and not say such things about wishing me and 
the iads dead T’m not the hard woman you think I am I 
may look it because you’ve made me that way, but I’m not 
I can’t stand the way ypu’re always trying to kick me 
down.’ 

Of her many accusations, the one that he didn’t know her 
galled him most It filled his bram with razor-blades It 
brought out the worst in him, so that both of them were 
soon lost in the mists of spite - further from each other 
than ever 

‘When I want comfort,’ she said, walkmg around his 
table, a movement which made him nervous, ‘you don’t 
give it to me.’ 

‘How can I,’ he shouted, ‘whde you’re ripping my guts 
out*^ You’re a shark You want to bite people ’ He took a 
gulp of fortified tea and wallowed m false, lymg coimter- 
accusation, knowing it to be so but swmgmg out joyfully 
hke an ape over the trees ‘You want to eat people So 
you’re worse than a shark because you’re a shark out of 
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choice and not ]ust because you’ve got to survive You re a 
killer shark, and I can’t hve near it anymore ’ 

I must stop, he thought, at the sight of her face poised for 
retahation It seemed thinn er m the midst of battle, but at 
the same time less hned. and tired I mustn’t give m to 
spite, he told himself, his heart suspended while the mech- 
amcs of self-preservation worked out a suitable reply m her 
breast. I must never give m to spite I’ve got too much of it, 
hke everything else But leave spite out of it I don’t want 
her to turn mto a bitter cabbage with mad eyes and a sht 
mouth 

She spoke m a quiet voice ‘You’d stand there forever, 
wouldn’t you? You’d leave me to rot and die before wonder- 
mg how I was feelmg ’ 

‘Dnnk your tea, love ’ 

‘You’re paralytic,’ she said, ‘paralysed by your own weak- 
ness ’ 

‘Old spmt-breaker ’ He laughed dnly, sweatmg under his 
emptiness, pickmg up his brush and makmg a great letter X 
across the pamtmg he’d so far done ‘Does that make you 
happy‘> m sacrifice that to you, because I know that’s what 
you want, old spint-breaker ! ’ 

‘If that’s so,’ she smiled calmly, placated shghtly by his 
Handley-like gesture of love, ‘your spirit isn’t up to much 
But then, it never has been ’ 

‘Well,’ he went on, ‘you can break it there’s no denymg 
I’m human, even though I am an artist. But you can only 
do it as far as you are concerned You can’t smash it so 
finally that no one can come up and pulvense it agam in 
theif particular way That’s love, though Your spirit can be 
knocked up a hundred times without it being forever And 
if you do smash it, it would only mean I’d be shut of you 
But maybe you’re only trying to get nd of me Nobody c^ 
blame you for that. I’d be free of you as well, don’t forget > ’ 
She listened to him gomg on He was vile, and neglected 
her for his so'-called art. but now and agam if she prodded 
him bard enough m the right places she got him to talk, 
even if it was the worst sort of wordy flow that cut her m all 
the wrong places - though more truth came out than when 
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they were sitting politely around the table with the others 
‘I’m a painter,’ he was saymg, while she drank her tea 
‘How do you think I became a pamter?’ 

‘To get away from me.’ 

‘To express aU those pams I suffered and got no sym- 
pathy for I hoped that the world would get the sympathy 
and understanding that I didn’t get ’ 

She laughed ‘It’s these woolly epigrams I can’t stand 
You look so pompous, hke a parson who’s had to chop his 
pulpit up for firewood.’ 

‘You’re a fngid castratmg bitch,’ he said, before he could 
bite his tongue off 

Both of them thought this was a he, which was some- 
thmg that united them, but Enid, m the fury of quarrelhng, 
chose to believe that he was senous m what he said So she 
had to reply m kmd* ‘That’s because you’re impotent 
Everybody thmks that because we’ve got seven kids you 
strut around with a permanent hard-on What a mistake 
they make • And you wouldn’t tell ’em otherwise ’ 

‘I didn’t mean it m that way,’ he said, ‘though it’s inter- 
estmg to hear what you think, you one-track-mmded bitch 
We’ve always fucked well, and you know it ’ 

‘You say so Oh yes, I know, sometimes we have, but 
with you, you just about get me going when you’ve fimshed 
I have my orgasm and you think that’s that ’ 

How did I get this far m? ‘If you don’t like it,’ he said, 
pourmg more tea, ‘if you suffer so much, why don’t you go"^ 
Take the kids if you hke, but go You’re free Go on, take 
all the money to hve on if you hke. Take everything I’m 
generous Leave me a tent, that’s all I’ll survive I don’t 
want to go on ruimng your life any longer It’s a cnme 
against civihsation I never wanted to rum anybody’s life ’ 
‘You’re so selfish,’ she cned, her voice packed hard and 
ready to break, ‘that you don’t know when you’re making 
somebody suffer. And as soon as I let you know it, because 
I love you, after all, you tell me to get out You want to 
chuck me and the kids m so that you^can look for a young 
girl to marry and start a new life with ’ 

‘No f ’ He wailed - bis eyes wild, as if about to go into an 
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epileptic fit He grabbed bis, head, pressing to squeeze his 
whole vision out of existence He closed his eyes because he 
couldn’t bear to look at anything The space he stood in 
was blocked ofi from him even though he opened his eyes, 
and the whole room of the hut was locked m the wide 
spaces of his own head He could not get out of it 
‘Now you want to frighten me,’ she called ‘ You’ll try any 
rotten tnck.’ 

He’d scared himself more, and was ashamed that he 
should be so goaded by her taunts He stood, breathless and 
pale, loo kin g across at the table It’s a war of attrition The 
flower of one’s manhood perishes m it. Why do we do it? 
How did we get locked mto it? He wanted to weep, but 
couldn’t. Not even when she’d gone would he be able to 
weep There’s no victory, only an occasional armistice to 
allow us to renew our strength, a pullmg back of the battle 
hues for a bit of re-construction The losses are too great 
for us to get much from such blood-letting There’s no hope 
of bemg buoyed up to the skies by victory m this sixty-year 
war ‘I’m worn to the bone,’ he admitted 
Soothe his wounded heart, patch up his deepest gashes, 
get his arm m a shng, a shade on his eye Put a cape on his 
head at an even cockier angle than before, and send him 
back mto the matnmomal barrage 
*I’m sorry,’ he said, holdmg her m his arms It was too 
soon to try and kiss her, though he managed one on her 
forehead She remamed stiff ag^mst him, but he was roused 
by the closeness of her body I know you’ve had a^hard life, 
though God knows, you look young enough for it ’ 

‘You’ve done your best to pull me down,’ she said, her hot 
breath against him, ‘and keep me m my place ’ 

‘We’ve hved,’ he said ‘What else do you want? And 
what’s more, we’re still hvmg Very well, too ’ 

‘As long as I eat three times a day you don’t care 
He felt the quarrel p runin g up for another take-off, but 
all his energy was sapped, his body a hollow tube, his 
mouth dry, his eyes tmderous ‘I don’t want to hurt you I 
don’t mean what I say I don’t own any of it As Job said 
“God destroyeth the perfect and the wicked ’’ Which am I? 
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You tell me I can’t ’ 

‘It’s a pity you can’t,’ she said. ‘You’re like a volcano 
You spew for the sake of spewing Why do you say such 
things, if you don’t mean them‘d’ 

‘Because I don’t want to burst. I’ve got to say somethmg 
How can I mean what I say when it comes out hke that?’ 

‘If you lie at such a time I don’t see when you can ever 
tell the truth ’ But she gave his hand a friendly squeeze. 

‘Don’t you*^ I do Let me tell you why. and get it straight 
I mean what I say when I say somethmg m a tender and 
lovmg voice That’s the only time All else is wmd and piss, 
hot air and jelly-bile I’m sorry about it then ’ 

She pulled her hand free, and walked towards the wm- 
dow ‘What a child you are * ’ 

He could see her smile, though her back was to him 
‘Why don’t you cut your wrists and stop bothering rae*^’ he 
shouted ‘I take you mto my heart and it means nothing to 
you A child, eh? Is that how you’ve seen me all these years 
while we’ve been struggling through the mud of this matn- 
momal Passchendaele*^ As for you, I suppose you’re still 
looking for a daddy - a great big cuddly daddy for his httle 
baby girl!’ 

She swung round, and rushed at him ‘You vicious lousy 
rotten gett ' ’ 

Her white bare arm swept the table like an iron bar, and 
what she missed because it was too near the middle she 
reached over for and picked up piece by piece to throw at 
him with all her strength The cup with the dregs of tea 
bounced from his mutilated canvas, a steel ruler spun like a 
scythe, a stone he’d found in his younger days on some 
isolated beach flew by his head and smashed the window 
neatly A jottmg pad wmged his face, and a jam jar full of 
nails and thumb tacks travelled over like a shrapnel bomb 
He watched her with a sardonic smile, and dodged as 
best he could, feelmg the beatmg rhythm of his heart slow- 
mg down. ‘Go on,’ he said when she paused ‘Smash every- 
thing If I had the strength I’d help you ’ 

‘Stop laughing * 

‘Oh, I know, you’re senous ’ 
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She reached a large bottle of spirits and hurled it as a 
final effort It turned many times m flight, and smashed 
against the glowmg hotplate accidentally left on from tea- 
makmg It exploded like a Molotov Cocktail Flames crept 
gleefully along the floor, and Handley side-stepped calmly 
when they threatened his shoes They edged up the wall. 

‘You’d better save yourself,’ he said. ‘You’d think I be- 
longed to a family of arsonists I’m staymg here because 
Fve had enough ’ He folded his arms on his chest and stood 
still 

‘Albert,’ she said, ‘let’s put it out’ 

‘Let my forty pamtmgs bum,’ he said magnanimously 
‘And me with them ’ 

‘You’re still trying to torment me,’ she screamed ‘When 
will you stop? \^at have I done to be treated so vilely by 
you? If only you’d treat me like a human bemg at least’ 

‘I’ll die,’ he said ‘A one-man holocaust’ 

‘Please!’ 

He reached for the fire extingmsher, knocked the top, 
and sprayed the flame with powder till it subsided Scorch 
marks showed on the wall It smouldered, and they 
coughed as they talked ‘Does that satisfy you?’ he said, 
kissmg her on the bps 

Her hot tongue was m his mouth Her legs opened and 
curled around ham ‘Only one thmg satisfies me ’ 

It was aheady rampant, and he pushed it agamst her 
‘You know how I love you,’ he said, his hand over her 
breasts and pressmg them hard m the way she hked 

‘You only say you love me,’ she said, ‘when you want to 
have me ’ 

He wanted to strangle her, but the impulse went when he 
reahsed the cost of resummg their quarrel But he was 
afraid that murder would brew up one day between them 
He imbuttoned her blouse, while she let down her skirt 
Half-way to the cot-bed in the comer of the hut she began 
pullmg at his trousers They hadn’t made love for days, so 
the pot had had time to boil He loathed her He loved her - 
so subhmely that the loathmg didn’t matter He could 
drown it any day. 
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CHAFrER TWEN7 Y-FODR 


Uandlt-y up to open the scsiion. ‘It ue/ns to me - 
bccau'iC I'ni nut bluid - that certain power blocs arc form* 
ing jn this community, v/hich btiwt.cn thtni wjU dcudtn the 
lift of all future nicttings. It’ll come down to die stupid 
brute strength of party pohtlcj, vvhicii are anathema in a 
true dcmocrac>. Innovation uny be possible, but real 
human progress will be out of lilt tiuesiion ' 

Thirteen people sat along both sides of the table, and a 
snap vote had already decided that no one could occupy the 
head or foot, so he moved next to Mana, the tallest of the 
au pair girls with blue-black hair and sultry eyes, who felt 
uneasy that he was so close, and w.mted to move away. 

‘There's been an immovable power bloc at these meetings 
ever since Uicy began,' Enid said, ‘and dial’s been you 
Maybe we will end up v/ith two sides, but dial'll be better 
than being manipulated like puppets/ 

‘It’s been fair give and take,’ he said 
Myra stood ‘I’ll explain what we want There arc a few 
of us who believe it’s time that the domestic work was 
divided equally between the men and women ' 

Her slight pause enabled Handley to snap into argu- 
ment ‘And who’s going to give me a hand with my paint- 
ing? 'Who’ll v/ork with Frank on his book? There’ll be no 
lack of volunteers, I expect, to help Cuthbert to do damn- 
all, or to muck in with Dean and his pot-sraokmg ’ 

‘That’s not the pomt,’ Emd said. ‘This place is nothing 
but a holiday camp for those with a penis Otheiavise it’s 
shopping, or sewmg. or washing, or cooking or cleanmg 
I m not doing any more unless the men share — and as a 
duty, not a bit of skylarkmg when they want exercise or a 
change of scenery to make them feel good So if you don’t 
help, we stop work altogether, and you can live off tinned 
ood and wear paper shirts — or however you want it ’ 

'A r* «x 
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‘This IS the most uncivilised notion I ever heard of,’ said 
Handley ‘Don’t you think so*^’ he called to Dean, set be- 
tween Emd and Maricarmen 

‘You’ll get no change out of sponger,’ Mandy laughed ‘If 
he doesn’t vote with us he won’t get another crust ’ 

‘He’ll feel that bloody road under his feet if he does,’ said 
Handley 

Dean knew he shouldn’t smile, but was unable to do any- 
thmg else to save face. His narrow eyes had no smile m 
them, only a desire to explam to Handley the truth about 
his position He disliked all of them except Enid, but 
couldn’t say so because the idea of pushmg on to the Smoke 
didn’t seem so good compared to the lotus-ease of this slack 
mob He cunnmgly kept silent, knowmg she would stick up 
for him 

‘He votes how he likes,’ she said to Handley, ‘so stop 
badgenng him It’s wonderful how nasty you can get when 
you thmk somebody nught be trymg to take your power 
away ’ 

‘How will you arrange the work?’ 

‘I’ve planned it already,’ Myra said ‘There are twelve of 
us, so three can be on duty every day That means you 
work one day in four, which isn’t so bad It should be 
feasible, with good will all round ’ 

‘There are thirteen of us,’ he pomted out 
‘Dean’s not part of the schedule,’ Emd told him, ‘bemg 
the general caretaker and errand-runner He’ll have plenty 
to do, don’t worry ’ 

‘He’s stunned with drugs most of the tune,’ Handley said 
‘AH he’s fit for is sleepmg m the car hke a dog, on a bow- 
wow tap to the bone factory I’ve noticed Cuthbert’s not 
above a httle pull at the old weed now and agam Nor is 
Mandy Oh yes. I’ve seen you at it I know you thmk I’m a 
tight-arsed reactionary, but your brains’U get softer than 
they are already if you keep on with it. You should have 
more sense than to drag that crap mto your lungs I’ll tell 
you another thing if anybody m the village gets a whifl of 
it you’ll have the bloody constabulary down on us hke 
a pack of elephants And if it spreads at the rate it’s gomg, 
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this house will be belching it from the chimneys for every- 
body to flake out at ’ 

*It relaxes you,’ said Mandy. ‘Why don’t you take some? 
There’d be more peace m the house ’ 

There was a glint in Handley’s eyes He had diverted 
them from the main issue - though this was serious enough 
T’m proposing,’ he said ‘that we put it to the vote do v/e 
allow drugs on the premises, or not?’ 

‘It’s a matter of free will,’ Myra said. ‘If they want to 
smoke pot there’s no harm in it ’ 

‘If I’m honest with myself,’ Handley said, ‘I agree with 
you But you’re the official householder on this compound, 
and if the coppers find grass and such stuff they’ll get you in 
court ’ 

‘He's nght,’ Dawley said 

‘I smoked it in Tangier,’ Myra told them, ‘though I didn’t 
let It get a grip It’s a stupid law that says you can’t smoke 
it, and the general policy of the community is, as I’ve 
always understood it, that such rules aren’t to be taken 
notice of The good laws of society might be necessary from 
time to time, but not those that try to teU us what we can 
and can’t do with our own minds and bodies.’ 

‘Hear, hear,’ said Richard. 

‘I had a smoke the other night,’ Enid told them, ‘but it 
gave me stomach ache ’ 

Ralph came in with the coffee. 

‘I expect he has, as well,’ said Handley 
He smiled ‘Often I smuggled it when I was on my world 
trip three years ago ’ 

‘Everybody smokes it now and agam,’ said Adam 

‘You too*^’ Handley demanded 

‘Not much But I have Haven’t we, Richard?’ 

Richard reached for a cup of coffee ‘We had a smoke-in 
with Mana and Catalma last mght. m the Operations 
Room.’ 

‘That s why they’re always so bloody dopey then,’ said 
jjandley I expect you mix a bit with Enc Bloodaxe’s food 
He has been a bit quiet lately ’ 

‘jt’s an idea,’ said Cuthbert 


‘You keep ofi him,* Handley shouted angrily ‘That dog s 
as innocent as driven snow ’ 

‘In Malaga,’ said Mancarmen, ‘there are vendors on 
every comer seUmg it It comes from Morocco, just over the 
water It’s the peoples’ opium though I hate it ’ 

Handley ht a cigar His plan was broken ‘Don’t think 
you shock me But don’t go smoking it m the shop or pub I 
don’t mmd us bemg had up for poachmg or any other 
honest to God escapade We can handle that But the 
bastards are red hot on this stuff ’ 

‘About this domestic issue,’ said Emd ‘Who’s m favour 
of work bemg shared equally as a duty between men and 
women?’ 

Handley stood ‘Before we go through with this farce, let 
me say somethmg else With thirteen pair of hands there’ll 
be more people than there’s work for So on the grounds of 
general economy I think we won’t be needmg the help of 
Mana and Catalina’ — behevmg that if he could get them 
sacked before the vote was taken the women might not 
have a majority 

‘If they go,’ said Myra gently, ‘you’ll work one day m 
three mstead of one m four, because we’U stdl wm by a 
small margm ’ 

He sat down ‘A bit of good old healthy baUot-nggmg 
has been gomg on, has it?’ 

Emd, Myra, Mandy, Ralph, Mancarmen, Dean, Maria 
and Catahna voted m favour Handley, Cuthbert, Dawley, 
Adam and Richard cast against - a majonty no one could 
gainsay 

‘This IS the end of peace,’ said Handley, before walkmg 
out of the room ‘I don’t expect I shall ever pamt another 
picture’’ 

Everyone was so excited about the new regime that 
Shelley’s notebooks were forgotten Handley had remem- 
bered them, but thought they could stay where they were 
Who knew what other bnght ideas they might give Man- 
carmen? 
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chapter twenty-five 


Dean stroUed across the yard and sat by Dawley in a 
riendly unassuming manner He ht a cigarette, so that the 
sweet vegetable pungency of pot flowed from between his 
ps m pale blue shades He didn’t even smoke it properly, 
ra saw, who had done so when he was wounded in 
gena, and it was the closest he could get to anaesthetic, 
f ef ^ toe-nails it would come out the colour 

o ee , but when he went on to do so Dawley saw that he 
wasn t such. a. novice after all 

Had Wilham Posters ever been one? His children cer- 
taufly were brought up on the art of survival. ‘You’ve found 
quite a restmg-place here ’ 

Deans eyes turned on him in the 'half darkness. ‘I like 
It People help each other That’s good ’ 

You smoke that a lot?’ 

^ XT ^ invested my post office dough m it 
I sea Cuth some this momiiig, 

‘You want a bit of the old straw?’ 

th^p -Grod boo&°Go Sd loT® 

old man says'te^s aUrsVanfed to frOTef’’"' 

always get back to 

passe” Se ‘he”c™°f ’SVme YT 

me m five years 
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whether you do or not ’ 

He hked his open, ignorant and generous nature ‘I 
expect we’ll bump mto each other somewhere m Notting- 
ham’ 

‘Not me,’ Dean said, dreamily confident, his words 
meandermg out ‘I’ll never see that Dracula-castle agam ’ 
‘What makes you so sure?’ 

Tm movmg ’ A mmute went by ‘Movmg, I tell you ’ 
Frank threw his fag-end towards the settmg sun ‘You’re 
sittmg stdl, at the moment ’ 

A few mmutes of peace passed. 

‘I’m still movmg, though ’ 

It was no use argumg Only smoke was movmg, and that 
was a fact He was too young to reason with And when he 
was old enough he’d be too set m his ways He hadn’t had 
time to get fnghtened yet Frank hoped he never would, felt 
enough of the old Bill Posters m himself to know aU about 
the man on the run from his own spmt and the world that 
wanted to crush it It was a perpetual motion of the heart, 
until the mechanism seized up 

‘What you gom’ ter do?’ Dean asked 
The question startled him because he often asked it him- 
self ‘Stay here for the time bemg It’s a good place to 
recover m ’ 

‘What from?’ 

‘Too much running Tm trymg to get out of the same old 
track and circle ’ 

‘I’m m a circle now. and can’t get out. Floatmg Movmg 
Flymg, I teU you ’ 

‘That stufFU kill you,’ Dawley said His words were 
wasted, and he was tempted to ask for a puff ‘You’ll get 
softemng of the bram It drugs people who might ask 
awkward questions ’ 

‘I’m commg back to hfe ’ 

‘Weanng off, is it?’ 

He stretched himself on the ground ‘I’m me, now ’ 
‘Enjoy your kip,’ Dawley said ‘But don’t stay long or 
you’ll get pneumonia.’ 

Not too stoned to ignore the advice. Dean stood up and 
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rubbed his eyes as if he’d been asleep ten hours ‘Go into 
the caravan and use the bunk,’ Dawley said 

‘Where are you going?’ 

‘Across to the house ’ 

Dawley strolled to the steps and leaned against Hand- 
ley’s darkened studio backing on to the paddock Not 
smoking or moving, he looked up the slight nse of land 
towards the skyhne and pale stars An elderberry bush 
veiled him from the gate, a bush that had proliferated so 
much smce sprmg that he decided to come and saw it down 
next mormng 

A muted noise drifted from the kitchen, but it was quiet 
where he was, a necessary peace as long as it didn’t mean 
sloth or idleness At thirty he felt old enough to be Dean s 
father - and found the coincidence of the name with his 
favounte workmg-class mythological character amusing 
Even the Wilham was prominent in it, William Posters 
Junior who, right from the start, would put up with none of 
the crap and had slung his hook at so early an age that he 
would do little damage to himself or others 

Was the world changmg after alP Not much But he felt 
that he had altered a bit in the three years smce leavmg 
home and factory, a short enough period when he looked 
back on it, though he didn’t doubt that time’s laws would 
make his Algerian tap similarly bnef when he tried to re- 
call It from the future of ten years ahead Part of his life 
was commg to an end, and not knowmg how or exactly 
when almost frightened him m the warm evemng air he 
was worried about the future, as any self-respectmg man 
ought to be 

Two people walked up the path He’d been so deep m his 
problems that they were too close for him to announce 
himself, and after their first words it seemed rather late to 
do so 

‘When can you get it?’ 

He was shielded by the bush, as long as he didn’t move 
He had learned to keep still m the desert 

‘Any time,’ Cuthbert drawled ‘Why didn’t you bnng one 
from Spam? You could have ’ 
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She spoke in a quieter tone, as if afraid someone might 
listen ‘I didn’t want it in my luggage If the customs find a 
gun m your case you’re m trouble.’ 

‘When do you want it?* 

‘Whenever you can get it,* she said, and m his animal-like 
immobility Frank sensed her tone had become more urgent 
She didn’t want Cuthbert to see how anxious she was But 
he spoke the question that Dawley wanted to ask ‘Why do 
you want it?’ 

‘To take to Spam It will be useful there ’ 

Cuthbert pulled on a cigarette, the glow hidden by his 
hand ‘Why did you come to England‘S’ he asked suddenly 
‘To get Shelley’s papers to a place where they’d be safe.’ 
Dawley wanted to jom the talk and his heart beat faster 
She turned to a bush and broke off a twig, cracked it to 
pieces as if it were an insect Her hand nearly touched his 
face 

“Uncle John had a revolver and half a dozen bullets I 
know where they are But when you take it to Spam, for 
God’s sake be careful I don’t want you to get caught.’ 
‘Don’t be sdly ’ 

‘I’d pensh if anythmg happened to you.’ 

There was a rustle of clothes as they kissed ‘I can take 
care of myself I’ve done it often ’ 

Cuthbert’s laugh was the nearest he could get to expres- 
sing concern for her and love for himself m the same 
breath ‘Perhaps rU go with you ’ 

‘What for?’ 

Dawley caught the suspicion Nobody trusted Cuthbert, 
but they aU had different motives ‘To save you domg any- 
thmg foolish ’ 

‘I won’t I’m an ordmary person with everyday desires — 
as Shelley used to say ’ 

He chcked his tongue, irritated at her old boyfriend 
conung mto the talk, even though he was dead ‘If I’m with 
you, you won’t get mto danger ’ 

‘T don’t let people make plans for me ’ 

His loud laugh startled Dawley ‘You’re a lone wolf, and 
so am I' One lone wolf attracted to another We’U have to 
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get mamed » ’ 

‘Why? Don’t you like being a lone wolf?’ Dawley im- 
agined her smile 

‘I’m wiUmg to give up a lot.’ 

‘Get me the gun,’ she said 
‘What do you want it for?’ 

‘To kill someone What do you usually do with a gun?’ 
‘Who?’ 

‘I was joking,’ she said ‘I don’t trust anyone who has no 
sense of humour.’ 

‘1 don’t trust anyone who has Which cuts both ways ’ 

‘I hke you ’ 

‘It’s a dry mght,’ he said ‘Let’s go mto the paddock ’ 
They stood with their bodies pressed together, and Daw- 
ley heard her heavy breathmg above that of Cuthbert’s 
He moved silently, getting the stifl&iess out of his legs as 
he walked towards the house Who, of all people in the 
commumty, was she planning to kill? Maybe she did want 
to take it back to Spam There were many uses for guns 
there With Franco’s fascist regime they were a way of 
defendmg oneself, the only vote that meant anythmg He 
couldn’t argue agamst such reason 
But why didn’t she ask for it openly at the next meetmg'^ 
If her case was well put, there were enough of them on the 
revolutionary side for her to get a good majonty But she 
had asked Cuthbert to hand it over without anyone know- 
mg, and Cuthbert was so cock-happy about his new girl- 
fnend (whatever that meant m the fevered state of the 
commumty) that he’d do anythmg. For all his tight-hpped 
wisdom he was a bit of a fool at heart The cymcal had to 
be protected from themselves 
He paced up and down, from the front gate to the steps, 
and the thought of Mancarmen with a gim and ammumtion 
frightened him Luckily, her desire was no longer a secret 
He would talk to Handley, who might be able to get all fire- 
arms under the hatches before Cuthbert looked for the gun 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


Washed plates lined the rack, and scoured pans were 
hooked on the wall The duty roster of the new domestic 
regime had been drawn up m large plain letters and pinned 
on the noUce-board To avoid strife Myra had sorted them 
accordmg to their tolerance for each other 
‘My second day’s stint since the New Order,’ Handley 
said, ‘one more sweep and I’ll have done ’ 

Dawley sat down ‘You seem to be managing ’ 

‘I’m not one for complainmg, once the rope’s around my 
gullet. Drudgery helps me to think about my pamtmg It s 
even improved since this lark started ’ 

‘Any coffee*^’ 

‘Make some And wash your cup after It may be a fair 
system but I still don’t like the way it was done ’ 

Frank plugged m the kettle ‘Hoisted on your own demo- 
cratic pnnciples ’ 

‘We’ll have to get nd of you-know-who, before she thmks 
up another bundle of mischief She’s an attractive woman, 
but I just don’t trust her. In fact there’s nobody I can trust 
except you, and Richard and Adam. As for Cuthbert. he’s 
on pot, he’s fallen for Mancarmen, and he’s my eldest son 
There’s too much stacked against him ’ 

Frank set out two mugs for coffee ‘I was up at the pad- 
dock for a qmet smoke, and heard h i m and Mancarmen 
talkmg Do you have a gun m the house?’ 

‘Gun? Look, I might not trust him but it doesn t mean I 
want to kill him ’ 

‘h'lancarmen’s on at him to get one Wants to take it 
back to Spam ’ 

‘I’ve got a horror of guns,’ Handley said, smce John 
died ’ 

‘Why do you keep so many m the house?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 
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‘You said you had a sten, a nfle, and a few shot-guns ’ 

‘That was only a bit of a joke on our part John came 
back from the war with a couple of revolvers, it’s true I 
kept one m my room, and let him hug the other I wish I 
hadn’t, because he took it to Algeria, and killed himself 
with it Which makes me responsible for his death ’ 

‘If I hadn’t gone there, and he hadn’t had the blameless 
idea of commg to get me out of it, he’d have stiU been safe,’ 
Frank said 

Albert took his hand, and held it for a moment ‘It’s good 
of you to share it, but I hope you aren’t regrettmg your time 
in Algena ’ 

‘I don’t know. If John could be here now I’d rather not 
have gone It’s temble for a good man to get killed, and for 
somebody hke you to lose a brother I’m a different person 
to what I was a couple of years ago. The older you get the 
more there is to regret I change, but at the same time I stay 
young. Whaf s the use of tune passmg if it doesn’t improve 
you? Wasted life If you stay-the same you’ve got no sense 
I regret the killmg I took part in It seems as if I wasn’t 
responsible at the time Td give everythmg to go back and 
to do the nght thing.’ 

‘What’s the point?’ 

‘It’s the only way for self-centred bastards hke me to 
learn Yet maybe if I had my life over aeam I’d do the same 
thing.’ 

‘We’ve got to stop this bloody gun nonsense, though,’ 
said Handley, ‘or Cuthbert will have his regrets as well, and 
God knows what effect it would have on somebody like 
him John’s other gun is stowed in his toolbox ’ 

Dawley asked how safe it was Handley put down his 
cup ‘You think ?’ 

‘I expect he roams around ’ 

He was stncken at the thought, which he knew was true 
enough : ‘I love Cuthbert hke a son, almost, but he makes 
me sweat at times I saw him once m John’s room and 
kicked him out of it But I’ll move the gun in the monnn? 
I’U forestall hun ’ ^ 

Dawley hoped he would do it now, though didn’t say so 
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He saw no point m needlessly alarming him. 

Myra was m bed, tbe b^t stiU on She took off her 
glasses and put the book down He glanced at Mark, whose 
cot was m the small dressmg room openmg off from theirs 
His mouth and closed eyes were peaceful, but his brow sud- 
denly wrinkled, as if some deep dream were passmg there 
like a fish through water Dawley loved him more than his 
other two, glad he’d gpt back from Algena if only for him 
Yet glancmg through the door at Myra he didn’t know who 
he loved most His child seemed too vulnerable, as if all the 
penl of the world had passed from himself to Mark, and he 
desperately wanted Mark to be safe, felt a bitmg need for 
the years to go quickly so that he would grow mto a man 
and be able to hold his own There were so many pitfalls, 
and Frank knew that the dangers never receded, no matter 
how strong a person was He couldn’t bear the thought of 
anythmg pamful happemng to his son, or mdeed to any- 
one he loved, as he looked agam at Myra - who had been 
iookmg at him so engrossed m their son and wondering 
when he was gomg to turn back to her She smiled 'At 
least we’ve produced somethmg together * ’ 

“He’s beautiful,’ he said, gomg mto their room and sittmg 
at the end of the bed ‘But I’m so full of fear for him It’s 
daft, I know I can almost see why people beheve m God 
they’d do anythmg to put such anxiety behmd them ’ 
‘You’re a violent person,’ she said, ‘to think that so much 
can threaten your son ’ 

‘Fearful,’ he admitted ‘My spirit’s gone, and peace with 
it. Danger and violence have their own peace How does 
one get it back?’ 

‘You need a long, tranquil hfe,’ she said. 

‘Will I ever get it?’ he wondered, closmg the door to 
Mark’s room 

‘Only with me ’ She hfted her hand, and he went closer to 
hold it. He imdressed slowly, and pulled the bedclothes 
back, getting m naked beside her She had the most beauti- 
ful eyes, yet only took off her glasses m bed. Nipples 
showed through her pmk silken mghtdress 

‘Take it off, so that I can feel your skm against me ’ 
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She did so quickly, and then embraced, him • Tve aiv/ays 
loved you so much.’ 

‘There’s nothing else that means anythmg ’ 

She wanted to say: When will you get a divorce from 
Nancy so that we can be marned - but she v/as a proud 
person who treated others as being as free as she had 
always hoped to be, and so didn’t speak She suspected that 
this was part of her conditioning m a man’s v/orJd, not 
something out of her ov/n basic nature, and so would ask 
him when the time came, whatever she thought ‘What do 
you think you’U do*^’ 

It wasn’t the right time for such a question, but he slov/ed 
down the speed of his desire, to do the nght thing and tie it 
to her ov/n ‘I don’t know about the future I want to finish 
my book first’ 

She was pleased at heanng him call it a book for the first 
time ‘I was readmg George’s book this evemng,’ she said, 
‘and thought that perhaps his publisher would hke to see 
yours when it’s finished He’s got that sort of list He likes 
revolutionary hterature from young workmg-class men' ’ 

‘Is that his name for it? And how many of us does he 
think there are*^ Anyv/ay, it’s not a book yet When I’ve 
fimshed you’ll have to tell me v/hat you think. Make sure 
It’s all ship-shape and grammatical I haven’t felt hke a 
young workmg man for a long while, though I expect I 
could slot back mto it if I had to ’ 

‘You won’t need to,’ she said ‘All I want is for you to be 
happy ’ 

He craved a smoke, but knew she didn’t like it in the 
bedroom because of Mark. ‘If I stop Iivmg from day to day 
I might be able to see some distance ahead Then I’ll know 
what I want to do, though finally I don’t know what hap- 
piness IS A necessary illusion, maybe ’ 

‘We’re unhappy so that we’ll knov/ v/hen we’re happy,’ 
she said, wondering whether he wasn’t too locked up m 
himself to ever give her anythmg at all 

He smiled, and kissed her. ‘We’ve got enough to eat, and 
v/e aren’t bemg bombed, so we ought to feel happy But I 
can’t while such atrocities are gomg on in the v/orld I’m 
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happy now and again though, m spite of myself Life would 
be insupportable otherwise I sometimes think to hell with 
the world* Why should it make me miserable*^ But that’s 
weakness I’m so weak I can’t stand my own bloody weak- 
ness’ 

‘That might turn out to be your strength,’ she said, push- 
mg* the clothes back so that she could see his body It 
seemed ridiculous that only their heads were visible, as if 
they were some form of transmuted life, not whole and to 
be seen even by each other when makmg love He lay 
facmg her, and she stroked his flattened stomach ‘Why do 
you worry about everytlung*^’ 

His gloomy preoccupations were an area m which she 
seemed powerless to help, and she wanted to cure him, 
brmg his whole person back to herself and Mark. ‘It’s more 
than mere worry,’ he said ‘I feel pity and fear and hope for 
Mark, and for you, and so can’t help extendmg it to every- 
body else While they are threatened, you two are threat- 
ened, and I can’t stand that.’ 

She lay on her back, her head turned to hi m , kissmg the 
wnst of the hand that touched her short dark hair where it 
met the pdlow ‘We have to look after ourselves, then do 
what we can for others. It’s all part of the human pattern ’ 
Was there any pomt m argumg? If he agreed they might 
make love sooner Now that he was no longer m danger he 
was becoming civdised Her hand roamed down his 
stomach until his perns became ahve When he kissed her 
the rest of the world vamshed. ‘This is happmess,’ he said, 
thmkmg that when he loved he was most at rest. 

Her breasts pressed mto him ‘I want another baby ’ 
They were both so ready that he was m her without 
guidance There was no greater happmess, at the moment. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


It nagged at him all night long, mvaded his dreams through 
the sort of sleep that gave no rest Towards dawn Emd said 
that if he didn’t stop scrapmg around like a rat m a trap he 
could go off to his own bed m the studio FmaUy, he slept a 
couple of hours, though the gnawing fact of getting John’s 
lethal pistol under lock and key woke him sharply at eight 

In his dressmg gown, and without that vital &st swig of 
coffee, he went on to the landing and up the stairs The 
unreal den of his dead brother’s room made the world real 
agam Its creation was an act of lunacy that pulled him 
with a soiled almost sexual immediacy back down the years 
and on to the landscape of childhood Not that hfe m the 
small Staffordshire town had been all sunshme and lolh- 
pops He spat m the firegrate far bloody from it His 
mother was forty when he was bom, his father fifty, and 
they’d died within a year of each other when he was twenty- 
five, having given him the benefit of their dry hearts if 
nothmg else 

His father, a smaU-time builder, had gone bankrupt just 
m time to retire, a hard old man who’d forced him out to 
work as soon as it was legal The word ‘legal’ had been his 
ever-loving word it was legal to do that, or it wasn’t legal 
He used it so often he’d stoop to any illegahty he could get 
away with — a bald-headed man of middle height with grey 
eyes so piercing that people never took him senously 

When Handley went to work at fourteen he had no time 
for his father He didn’t hate him He just wanted to get out 
of his way, remembermg him as a miserable creature, 
though it was no good feehng sorry for him, because while 
you did he’d kick you so hard you wouldn’t get up for ten 
minutes Handley shpped out one day and didn’t see him 
tell the hd was fastened on his coffin His parents hadn’t 
even loved each other, so how could they have been ex- 
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pected to lovo their children? 

He had been particularly unobservant of his parents be- 
cause they were so hard on him, which might explain why 
he was able to jettison their influence so painlessly Later, 
the emptmess he found in rooting around the distant 
comers of his anguished mind drove him to pamting — not 
in an attempt to discover himself, but to create a world m 
which it wasn’t necessary to do so 
He sat on the swivel chair by the radio table, and sud- 
denly felt afraid of this rephca-room and the touchmgly 
placed paraphernalia that had belonged to John who had 
never hved m it John had burned down his real room m 
the Lmcolnshire house, havmg meant it should no longer 
exist after he’d set off for Algeria His suicide dated from 
that mad act — unable to hve anywhere but m the room he 
could no longer go back to So why perpetuate his memory 
with this homely shnne? Don’t we trust ourselves to re- 
member him? By keepmg the room intact he was cele- 
bratmg death, not John, because he distrusted his lovmg 
memories of him 

He walked to the wmdow He opened the curtains 
Across the road, between two houses, were emerald 
meadows, and a ghntmg sluggish stream John wouldnt 
have liked such scenery He loved the wolds of Lmcoln- 
shire 

No one had loved him more than Handley He was his 
one and only elder brother, that last real hne that connected 
hirri to far-off Staffordshire This mocked-up signals cabm, 
this faked hermit’s cave, this phoney remembrance centre, 
had no thin g to do with it. When you created your own 
^osts there was httle you could do to get nd of them 
He shook his head The agarette tasted foul before coffee 
and bread-and-butter By the radio he lifted trays of n^s 
and screws, a spint-level and cahpers. plumb-hne and a 
pedometer, though John hardly ever walked, depth-gauge 
and spanners - his brother’s beloved gear without which 
hfe would have been even emptier Man must have his 
tools, his toys of reahty, aids to tame the world yet keep it 
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at a distance, and not get too enmeshed m its desponden- 
cies 

The cigar-box lid was held down by small tacks. From 
the radio-operator’s odds and ends on the desk he took a 
one-bladed pen-kmfe, and forced it upen He swung the 
powerful lamp to it There was nothing mside, and no 
amount of light could M it Ha felt a fool before turmng 
angry. It was hard to move He was rabid The sweat came, 
as he let the lid fall With a gun loose, the commumty was a 
death-trap 

He switched off the lamp, went over and closed the 
curtains A shade of day stdl came iu, hght which didn’t 
seem safe any longer. He sat on the bed and wondered what 
to do His nature was to exaggerate everythmg, scare him- 
self with the possibihties of disaster. The others thought 
that his bark was worse than his bite, and that he could 
never hold back what was on his mind, so for the moment 
he would say nothmg, and hope to get some advantage 
from not lettmg Cuthbert know he’d found out about the 
gun 

He closed the door quietly There was no reason to lock 
it anymore Back m his room he dressed rapidly under- 
wear, a pair of corduroys, an old white shirt without the 
collar, waistcoat. Hunger would consume his chest-wall un- 
less he got a mouthful soon 

Dawley had been up smce seven to give Paul and Rachel 
their breakfasts and send them to school He was glad of a 
day off from his Algenan travels, waitmg m any case to 
read Shelley’s notebooks and get a few quotations to hght 
up his reasons for gomg there m the first place The abor- 
tive attack on Laghouat, and his encounter with the snake- 
eaters, had no time scale joining them together. The days 
were brmsed and broken from each other, so what better 
way of poulticmg the narrative than by a few earnest 
observations from Shelley’s truly revolutionary soul? 

Handley was stubbled around his chm ‘It’s flown 
Where is he?’ 

‘He got up to do some gardemng.’ 

‘Gardemng? Cuthbert?’ 
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He put a plate of scrambled eggs before him ‘With Dean. 
They’re plantmg pot in a comer of the paddock, cleanng 
the virgm lands for home consumption. It’s a dirty busi- 
ness, really.’ 

Handley sat with head bowed, then looked up and began 
eating ‘A drug-crazed mamac with a gun! I should never 
have let him mto the community ’ 

‘You couldn’t keep your own son out Maybe he didn’t 
take it There are plenty of others. Ralph, for instance Who 
knows?’ 

Handley poured more coffee ‘I bloody well do A father 
knows more about his son than he does about himself I 
may be a mystery to myself, but I brought Cuthbert up 
from unconsciousness I watched every gesture as it came 
out He’s got a wayward and viUamous nature - though 
God knows where he gets it, because it’s not from Emd, and 
It am’t me It’s somethmg totally different But he was 
always debated to exaggerate my bad traits, mimicking 
me behmd my back m the-hope I’d fall mto a pit and get 
swallowed whole What have I done to make him like that? 
I was so taken up by my pamtmg that I had no time except 
to clout him when he cheeked his mother. It’s his way of 
gettmg his own back, I suppose What a curse the family is 
Where’s the bread and butter?’ 

‘We’re trymg to solve that problem by this commumty,’ 
said Frank, passmg it, ‘though we won’t feel the effect for 
twenty years ’ 

‘It’s ]ust an idea for middle-aged people.’ Handley said, 
‘this commumty The young ones don’t want it. and won’t 
see the need of it till their own kids are grown up - by 
which tune it’s too late, like it is with me Cuthbert’s trymg 
his best to rum it Ralph and Mandy want a mce little 
’’ cottage thatched with daisies and buttercups so’s they can 
be all lov^y-dovey m their pervy way Adam and Richard 
are just a couple of lazy bastards poundmg out revolu- 
tionary ideas m a permanently non-revolutionary society m 
order to avoid workmg. That’s not hearsay, it’s realistic It’s 
costmg me three hundred pounds a month to run this 
commumty, apart from what Myra puts m. so you can see 



what a bargain it is It’s not that I’m worried about bemg 
ruined, but at least a man might expect peace at such a 
pnce I want to get on with my work That’s a natural 
desire, ain’t it*^ Domestic hfe is society’s secret weapon to 
stifle the artist I’ve never had peace m my life, not with 
seven kids, but at least I don’t want a disaster with that 
bloody gun on the loose The idea of killmg never appealed 
to me, especially when it comes too close to my own skm ’ 

Dawley always knew that Handley only let his sons play 
at revolution so that he could get on with his pamtmg If 
revolution ever became so real that he had no electnc hght 
or couldn’t get razor-blades he’d be the first to turn agamst 
It He wanted to pamt just as most people wanted to work 
and hve m peace, and as an artist he really did represent 
mankind m that respect Volatile and unpredictable as he 
was, he still loved his family and tried to look after them, 
and if there was mjustice on a larger scale he was the sort 
who would get up and do somethmg about it There was no 
doubt about that 

T must have that gun back,’ he said, ‘and put it m a safe 
place where nobody can find it ’ 

Dawley set plates and cups m racks of the dish-washing 
machme • ‘Ask Cuthbert pomt-blank what he’s done with 
It’ 

‘He’d laugh m my face ’ 

Frank thought for a while ‘Why don’t we call a meetmg 
and read Shelley’s notebooks? It’ll break the ice, and might 
throw a hmt on where the gun is I don’t like the thought of 
it bemg on the loose, either.’ 

Handley was puzzled ‘It’s a zany idea, though I suppose 
It can’t harm anybody ’ 

‘The mdirect approach,’ Frank said. ‘Uproar m the East, 
strike m the West Everyone wiU be at their ease, lulled by 
mtere'st m the notebooks That’ll be the tune to pop the 
question ’ 

‘It’s too subtle.’ Handley said, ‘though it’s better than 
nothmg I’d almost forgotten about the notebooks It is 
tune we had a look. Do you think there’ll be much good m 
them?’ 
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‘You never know.’ 

Handley went to his studio, and Frank cleaned the kit- 
chen Not only would he use the material of Shelley’s note- 
books to pad out his narrative, but he needed to shore up 
his revolutionary enthusiasm, to pomt the difference be- 
tween the true fighter for the freedom of the underprivi- 
leged, and that of a simple mercenary soldier who was paid 
for his actions by the excitement he got from it 
He was be ginnin g to wonder whether it had been no 
more than a great screen to conceal his real feelmgs from 
himself and others Only peace brought out the truth — 
which led him to see that Handley’s attitude might easily be 
the nght one 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

Dean would follow Emd anywhere, beat down thistles even 
with his hands m order to be alone and out of the house 
with her at the same time. 

But he wasn’t makmg a trail, as m the picture painted by 
his self-esteem Pie was walking behmd, and lettmg her 
scythe the high thistles with a piece of stick, and tread them 
flat with her shoes His own first version was still agreeable, 
as he watched her straight back, strong confident hips, and 
long hair only a few feet m front He was never at ease m 
the house, even at meal-times The family either did not 
hke him , or thought him v/orthless because he was young 
and had no money. 

Bemg among enemies he hated the house, and detested ' 
anyone who thought he did not matter It was impossible to 
brush off such insults By showing he didn’t matter they 
were trymg to get at him He regarded hims elf as the most 
important person m the world, so they were wrong to think 
him msigmficant, and msultmg to let him know that they 
felt It 

The person who didn’t treat him hke a maggot was the 
one who mattered most m the commumty Emd led him 
deeper mto the paddock, wading through thistles, beyond 
the iris of any rovmg eye, trymg to find the football that 
Paul had kicked this way - the second lost m a month She 
wanted a stroll, and used it as an excuse She’d seen Dean 
already wandenng, and when he spied her. he followed It 
was hke havmg a dog, especially smce he didn’t say much. 

It was strange to be with someone so silent, a yoimg man 
younger than her eldest son What did he want to follow 
her for? The question led her to wonder why she allowed 
him to She supposed he needed to be near someone, even if 
only a few paces behmd hke a dog He was so young he had 
the harmlessness of another woman. 
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‘You wam’t find anything,’ he said ‘I expect the birds eat 
the footballs m half an hour They love rubber ’ 

‘It was leather ’ 

The hot sun’s warmth was pleasant on top of her head 
and agamst her bare arms She sat on the tree trunk feUed 
across the comer. Dean a few feet away looked at her She 
WOTdered sadly what he saw, while qmte clear what she 
saw herself The open weather of summer released the 
vitahty of her soul It was her time of well-bemg, so she was 
pleased when Dean said ‘You look good m the sun It 
suits you ’ 

‘How can you tell?’ He had thought about her, anyway, 
though It was impossible not to tease him, he was so much 
a httle dog Even his face was like one, his low forehead, 
earnest eyes, small mouth, curly hau 

‘I can teU,’ 

‘But why?’ Her further question put a shade of untation 
over his features Then they cleared as he said with a 
smile ‘Blonde women aUus like the sun ’ 

It was amazmg how, no matter what she saw, he saw 
himself as her equal, as one man to her woman His remark 
warned her to take him seriously, but it was difficult be- 
cause he took himself so seriously 

‘Come and sit down here ’ 

He hesitated When she tned to accept him as a grown- 
up, he distrusted her, because he had been fervently hopmg 
she would do so But he sat down, her offer bemg too good 
to miss, smce you never knew what it might lead to ‘I’d 
hke to hve where there’s sun all the time,’ she said ‘But I 
don’t suppose I ever shall ’ 

He pulled a piece of dusty bark from the tree ‘You ought 
to, go on hohday.’ 

‘I’ve got too much to do Albert’d never want to ’ 

‘On your own ’ 

He reached mto his shirt pocket, and took out a loose 
cigarette that looked as if it had been through the last wash 
‘Want a drag?’ 

‘It’d knock me mto a three-cornered stupor ’ 

He had a relaxed smile — which became a laugh, showing 
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teeth discoloured but still whole. Lighting up, he blew 
smoke towards her. 

*It smells nice/ she said ‘But don’t waste it on me.’ 

He had been sober and nervous with her, and now 
wanted to relax by inhalmg his lousy weed Instead of fight- 
ing his way through such a mood he was taking a short cut. 
His stiff shyness had seemed slightly menacmg, so in a way 
she was glad. A few mmutes ago he’d seen her as someone 
she’d imagmed she couldn’t be any more to such a young 
man - which was more worrymg than disturbmg - though 
not much of either. She didn’t known whether it was these 
thoughts or the pleasure of the warm sun that made her 
smile. 

He caught the movement of her hps ‘Now you’re 
laughin’ at me’ - the hard sullenness gomg as he puffed on 
the cigarette ‘You’re the only one I like, m this place.* 

‘You’re sharp,’ she said, knowing she’d always been easy 
with people who had nothing to lose, and needed puffing up 
from the bottom - maybe hke Albert m the early days. 

‘If it wom’t for you they’d chuck me out.’ 

‘They might not. We aren’t that bad ’ There was a quite 
fundamental shyness about him, she noticed, which made 
her wonder what he was getting at He was hke a child still, 
wheedling at her - as if wantmg everythmg because he 
didn’t yet know what exactly it was that he wanted He 
would dehberately contmue to want everythmg so that 
when he did decide what it was there’d at least be a chance 
of gettmg it The groundwork would have been done But 
she thought all young people were like that It wouldn’t be 
fair to give hun too black a mark for it 

‘Have a puff o’ this,’ he offered, as if the smoke were 
making him generous ‘You’ve got to have it sooner or 
later ’ 

She pushed his band away *I don’t like it’ Yet she was 
tempted, and he saw that she was, which satisfied him for 
the moment ‘You’re tummg everybody on with it Why is 
that*?’ 

*1 just offer it ’cause I’m fnendly Anyway, they ask for 
it I like to be fnendly with everybody.’ 
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He was sad, so undiscmnmatmg and unprotected that 
she wondered how long it would last, whether he would 
grow up and become wary before it did him permanent 
harm ‘What if they don’t like you?’ 

‘I step aside ’ He almost sang it, as if he’d used the 
phrase many tunes But he wasn’t so unconscious of his 
desires, for he made a clumsy movement to get hold of her 
wnst ‘I like you more than anybody I’ve liked you ever 
smce I saw you at the market trymg to lift them baskets- ’ 
She was frozen, so he drew his hand away without 
having to be told - which she hadn’t meant him to, because 
there was obviously no harm m it It was a gesture anybody 
could make, especially Dean, with his aU-embracmg faend- 
hness which was difficult to be offended by She wanted to 
reassure him by taking his hand, but didn’t, suddenly 
kuowmg why she had stiffened m the first place 
‘It’s ]ust that I love you,’ he said, decisive now that she 
appeared uncertam ‘You’re a real woman ’ 

She laughed at his earnestness, especially smce his words 
could have no me anin g ‘I’m married I’ve got seven kids ’ 
He pressed the cigarette between his finger-ends, and 
threw it towards the comer of the paddock. ‘You’re beauti- 
ful’ 

‘You’re a kid ’ 

‘I’m not I had a woman when I was fourteen ’ It wasn’t 
hard to beheve He had that furtiveness and persistence, 
and an underlymg meradicable self-confidence that stopped 
at no thin g — a forceful attraction that few women imght 
want to resist He wasn’t ugly, either, when a look came 
mto his eyes that told him he imght be gettmg somewhere 
‘You want to get the most out of life while it lasts,’ he 
said 

‘What makes you think I’m not?’ 

He knocked his heels rhythmically against wood ‘I don’t 
reckon anybody could enjoy hfe m this set-up ’ 

She never questioned it Enjoyment hadn’t been much of 
a problem She hked life now and agam Who didn’t? Hard 
tunes couldn’t crush everythmg out of you Albert had 
always been as good as he was able, and no doubt the same 
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He leaned against the tailgate, pressing on his sponge 
Water ran down the shining metal. The only final pleasure 
to Ralph would be a mind m which no mental sensations 
could make any mark. He had noticed that when on the 
pomt of attaining this difficult state one of the Handley 
mob was bound to sense it, and maliciously smash the on- 
coming mood of bliss before he could even taste it From 
far back he had put up with somethmg similar from his 
parents Life was so constructed that you could never 
escape. It had sharp teeth, and all-round vision Samty was 
m being left alone, but Ralph also knew, though he rarely 
admitted it, that this was impossible. It confused and wor- 
ried him that no one had yet discovered the burning of the 
notebooks Such a vacuum brewed up a feelmg of moral 
imcertamty which, if it were left too long, would make him 
feel guilty. And the guilt of an undiscovered crime was 
worse than that which came after bemg condemned for one 
Not that guilt of any sort was close enough to worry him 
When Handley smiled from the kitchen door he was not 
put out, but faced it, as he always did, and as he had been 
brought up to do Still, smiles and a pleasant word from 
Handley were not the best things for his peace of mmd 
Sharp words and insults steeled him , and those he could 
usually resist. 

Handley switched off the tap and, when the hose dried up, 
took Ralph firmly by the elbow ‘Let’s go for a stroll 
before lunch It’ll give us an appetite. The ram can swill the 
car down later.’ 

Ralph agreed, so as not to appear intimidated They 
walked on to the road, father and son-m-law of egual 
height, though Ralph was bulkier, an unusual sight of them 
together Ralph had a sick feelmg that Handley might be 
forcmg him out for a walk so as to question him about the 
notebooks He was well aware that Handley may have dis- 
coyered the loss but kept it quiet while trymg to trace them 
How do you feel these days?’ Handley asked 
I had a headache this morning ’ 

^Regarding the commumty, J mean'^’ 

‘All right,’ Ralph answered guardedly. 
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‘I suppose it bothers you, not having much work to do?’ 
‘Not really ’ 

‘It would me,’ Handley said ‘But then, I’m workmg-class 
- to use a common middle-class expression - while your 
parents are nch Lmcolnshire farmers who made so much 
money they spent a lot of it trammg you how to be idle 
without gomg mad ’ 

Ralph stopped worrymg, smce Handley was msultmg his 
father and mother instead of him They passed the shop, 
where dumpy Mrs Harrod, Myra’s char when her husband 
was ahve, gave Handley a baleful stare as she walked by 
With a basket of cornflakes and tinned carrots Handley and 
his clan had not only spoiled Myra and rumed her house, 
they had also given the village a bad name He was a well- 
known pamter who had been on TV - once - and had his 
photo m the papers, but he didn’t act like a gentleman 
When he’d first come to the village the local publican 
thought him an ex-poacher who had won a fortune on the 
^pools 

‘Idle people get mto mischief,’ he went on ‘Their feet 
Itch They can’t sleep at mght’ 

‘Do you think I’m idle?’ Ralph asked, mildly 
“Not bom'iAlt ’ They passed the church ‘You’re wilhng 
but, like most members of the commumty, except me, you 
don’t have enough to do That’ll be its undomg, I fear.’ 

‘We work more now on domestic chores,’ Ralph said 
‘Gettmg you down? Well, it is me, as well, but don’t 
worry the more it does the sooner you reach bottom and 
shoot up agam If it goes on much longer though I think I’ll 
get flu ’ 

Ralph’s dislike of his father-m-law was so mtense that it 
gave him the alanmng feelmg that Handley was almost 
human after aU Sensmg it now, he had more reason than 
ever to beware of these httle confidences which could lead 
to an onslaught impossible to resist 
After the watercress beds Handley took a path gomg left, 
where the stream widened and turned mto a long shallow 
lake whose northern bank was reedily mdistmct Hills rose 
on either side In front was a wood, and to the nght, a httle 
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beyond it, was Gould House, whose tall chimney-stacks 
were just visible above the dark green He paused by a 
wooden gate through which they were not supposed to go. 
The lake was blue, as if the clear sky had fallen in it, and a 
pair of swans floated placidly at the far end ‘England’s a 
beautiful country,’ he said, ‘when you don’t think about 
it’ 

Ralph nodded, following through and closing the gate ‘I 
need fresh air now and agam,’ Handley said, ‘to stop that 
pamt scarring my lungs. When I was a kid my mother 
thought I was going consumptive, but my natural talent for 
hfe soon scotched that one I was bone-fit when I jomed the 
army, not like some of the knock-kneed pigeon-chested 
boss-eyed flat-footed blokes straight out of the dole queue 
God inows what they thought they were gomg to fight for, 
but a lot of ’em went wiUmgly enough, bless ’em • ’ 

They passed a wooden jetty and boat house, a rowmg 
boat moored inside I’ll have his trout one day Good for 
breakfast Plus a couple of rabbits for lunch, and a few 
pheasants for supper ’ 

Ralph walked by his side when the path allowed, and 
wondered what he was gettmg at with his irrelevant chatter. 

‘They were called up to fight for land-owmng bastards 
like Gould ’ He spat a green shoot of grass ‘But I suppose 
they had to fight because the Germans would have been 
worse if they’d got here Not that I believe m violence any 
more,’ he said, takmg a flat stone from his pocket and idly 
skimmmg it - but with swift force - at a rabbit that bolted 
from behmd a tussock of grass and made for the bushes 
The rabbit ran right mto it, and was stunned Handley 
took it by the legs, slammmg the blade of his hand against 
the back of its neck. ‘I wasn’t a gunner m the artiUery for 
fuck-nothmg,’ he gloated, pushmg the dead animal mside 
his coat ‘We all learn a bit m life, even if it’s only how to 
get meat for the pot now and agam ’ 

Ralph was enraged, blood swampmg his temples The 
vile act had only taken a few seconds Its sheer unt hinkin g 
speed made it impossible to mterrupt and teU Handley not 
to do it. 
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‘What’s the matter'^’ he demanded, seeing him pale, 
immobile and furious 

‘You shouldn’t have done that,’ he stammered. 

‘It was too good to miss ’ 

There were tears on his cheeks ‘We aren’t so poor that 
we have to come poachmg ’ 

‘You don’t like seemg ammals killed,’ Handley scoffed, 

‘is that it? They all are, you know I’ve seen you clearmg 
your plateful of meat three times a day for months on end, 
and you don’t blubber about it then ’ 

Rdph’s look of bewilderment and pity for all human and 
animal kmd changed to one of horror at the justice of the 
argument Handley softened at his distress ‘Don’t worry 
It didn’t know what got it If we all die as quick there’ll be 
nothmg to complam about ^And to tell you the truth, I 
didn’t think I had a chance m hell of hittmg it ’ 

‘But you threw the stone 

‘By instmct I didn’t mean to kill ’ 

They walked back the way they had come T hate vio- 
lence’ 

Handley stopped, gnpped Ralph’s arm, and stared dir- 
ectly mto his yellowy-brown eyes He eats so much he’s 
turmng hvensh ‘Do you? Are you sure you do*^’ 

‘I do,’ Ralph said, so that anyone but Handley would 
beheve him 

‘What have you done with that Smith and Wesson pea- 
shooter that you took from the cigar box m John’s room?’ 

Ralph did not know whether to feel reheved that he 
wasn’t bemg questioned about Shelley’s paper, or shocked 
at bemg accused not only of what he hadn’t stolen but of 
somethmg that he might have laid hands on had he known 
about it The resultmg fusion of expressions puzzled Hand- ^ 
ley, who nevertheless repeated his question m blxmter 
terms ‘Where’s that gun, you thievmg magpie?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ he protested, to the juttmg 
face smelhng of aftershave and strong cigars 
‘You’d better get it back, or it’ll come up at the next 
meetmg, and you’ll be thrown out of the commumty You’ll 
starve then ’ 
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‘I haven’t got it/ Ralph shouted, so that Handley began 
to think he really hadn’t, though he knew better than to 
trust his cries of innocence Neither of them noticed Mr 
Gould, the owner of the land on which they were trespas- 
smg, come up till he was barely a hundred yards away He 
was a tall spare fair-haired man of sixty with a small 
mouth, narrow watery blue eyes, and a long chin. Ralph 
was embarrassed and wanted to walk away, but couldn’t 
because he didn’t care to be impohte. 

‘Good morning, Handley,’ Gould said sharply. 

‘Mommg, Gould,’ Handley said 

He knocked a bnar aside with his stick ‘Out for a stroll 
on such a fine day*^’ 

Handley looked him m the eye ‘Who can say it’ll last?’ 

‘Still pamtmg pictures?’ Gould had heard about him 
from his butler, but hadn’t met him before, though he’d 
seen him several times from a distance It was good to have 
an artist m the village 

‘They keep rollmg off,’ Handley said amiably. ‘Do you 
want to buy one? It’s a good hedge against inflation, 
though I can see you wouldn’t want one for that reason 
with such a mce shce of good old England under your 
heels ’ 

Gould laughed m a relaxed maimer. ‘I’ll call m one day 
to have a look ’ 

‘Any time,’ Handley said ‘You might see somethmg you 
like Drop by No formahty - really.’ 

‘I see you have one of my rabbits'^’ 

‘Knocked it down with a stone. It tried to eat my boot- 
laces, and I couldn’t have that.’ 

‘They’re vennm Impossible to get nd of The farmers 
complam and try to extermmate them ’ 

‘Rabbits are a multiphcation table.’ Handley turned to 
Ralph ‘This is my son-m-law I was showmg him the 
landscape Very pretty aroimd here ’ 

Gould nodded to Ralph, as if thmkmg he was hardly 
worth it ‘Stdl, must get back,’ Handley said 

‘Close the gate then, there’s a good man ’ 

Handley and Ralph went on ‘Not a bad stick,’ Handley 
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said ‘He did well m the War, so I hear Lost his whole 
battahon at Cassmo There were only sixty of ’em, though 
The other five hundred went sick the day before the attack ’ 
Ralph spoke bitterly, and the serious tone of it surprised 
Handley ‘You’ve no respect for anybody ’ 

‘That’s as maybe,’ Handley snapped back, ‘but you can 
teU me where that gun is Remember?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Ralph wailed, and before he could dodge 
it Handley felt a hard blow on the shoulder which almost 
pushed him down 

I should have known better, he thought later, than trust a 
man who has the doctrme of non-violence festenng away in 
his heart Timid and mild, he had a gorilla lurkmg inside, 
and not very deep m at that 

Ralph came up for a second lunge, but Handley had 
steadied himself, and dodged it easily, so that his large form 
lumbered by In self-defence, though he wasn’t hurt. Hand- 
ley thought he’d better do somethmg, so put his foot m a 
sort of kick, and caused him to trip m his clumsy Welhng- 
tons Ralph didn’t fall at once, only ran more quickly be- 
cause of it, which took him towards the bank of the lake 
Handley saw what would happen and, with swift and 
compassionate energy, leapt at his flailing arm, and pulled 
him round so that he feU mto the grass only a foot short of 
the water 

Ralph brushed mud and grass from his trousers ‘I’m 
sorry,’ he said morosely. 

‘So you didn’t take that gun*^’ 

‘No’ 

‘That leaves only one person ’ 

T expect it’s Cuthbert,’ Ralph said when they reached 
the gate He held it, and closed it after they had passed 
‘What makes you say so*^’ If Ralph didn’t claim the 
credit for a robbery, his suspicions as to who had done it 
could be worth somethmg 

‘I’m not sure I’U find out, if you like ’ 

‘Can I trust you*^’ Handley said, feelmg a new respect for 
his errmg son-m-law because he wasn’t shy of a fight if 
driven too far 


‘I won’t mention it to the others I’ll see what I can do.’ 
Handley, though uneasy, would take on any ally to help 
him find that wandering firearm When danger threatened 
he was a man who still had the abihty to trust his senses. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 


Handley went into the paddock for a stroll because he 
didn’t know where to put the next stroke of paint The 
mass, the shape, the theme and the colour were slippmg out 
of his hmdsight 

It was no simple situation, he knew - paddmg through 
the thistles smoking a cigar If somebody had told him a 
month ago he’d be worrymg about John’s missing side-arm 
it would have been laughable, but nght now he wanted to 
get far from the house because, bemg the prime voice and 
mover m it, it seemed that whoever had the gun was only 
waitmg for an opportumty to level it at his head and splash 
his brams against the nearest wall 

He’d always beheved it good and necessary to hve with 
his own full-blown umque ideas, and fatal to go by any- 
body else’s Yet this limitation had made him rancorous and 
self-opimonated, and showed off notions that he did have m 
a poor hght, at the moment curtailmg any imaginative ideas 
as to where the stolen gun might be 

It was like hving m a state of war, and no artist (nor any 
man, either) could give of his talented best m such con- 
ditions Only he, and whoever had the gun, knew that this 
war existed The others stdl lived m a blessed zone of 
peace, and while he wished them luck for it, knew it 
couldn’t last much longer 

He walked along the paddock hedge Brambles sent 
tentacles mto the grass and thistles, so he thought he’d 
come with the chppers later and rake them back Such work 
kept his muscles hard at a time when they might be of 
use 

Regrettmg his scarcity of ideas at how to get the gun 
from Cuthbert, or discover who otherwise had it, he knew 
at the same time that huggmg things to himself might not 
be the wrong tack for him His mstmct hadn’t let him down 
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yet. He needed infinite patience, and to keep his nerve while 
the peni developed, so as to wander slowly around the 
house and grounds, mulling over everything m the surety 
that some clue or solution would come to him. He was old 
enough and sly enough to try this way, though he was far 
from easy livmg imder the menace of it. 

Dawley’s sht-trench, long neglected by the children, had 
soily water m the deepest part, and grass had grown on the 
parapet thrown in front A few yards behind, concealed by 
tall thistles, lay a space that had recently been flattened 
Someone had cut back the brambles, pulled them free, and 
dragged enough of them out by the roots to reach soft grass 
underneath. The bnars had been chpped at wide parts of 
the creepers, so it was not the work of a child What’s more, 
the cuts were pale, and no more than a few days old. 

It was an efficiently cleared and well-hidden love nest 
Standmg m it, and judging by the flattened area, whoever 
used it had done so m the last day or two It was strange to 
find such a nest m any compound inhabited by him and his 
family Weren’t there enough dry and comfortable beds in 
house, caravans, or garage-flat? Not for this clandestme bit 
of sexual knockabout, evidently. 

He wondered if it had been constructed by Cuthbert for 
his haison with Mancannen He had the strength to cut the 
briars, and also the mchnation, since he seemed to be in 
love to the fatuous extent of promismg to supply her with a 
gun. Yet why suck secrecy, unless the gun had already 
changed hands? If they were in love it seemed only m order 
to make war - on him, on the house, on the commumty. 
Life suddenly felt short and savage, a bit of stnng with both 
ends going nowhere 

His hngenng fear came back He laughed at it, for he’d 
always known that life had no meamng beyond the thick 
fence of his family and the spreading avenues of his paint- 
ing. All the interest in violent revolution was only a way- 
ward hope of blastmg down whatever hemmed him in He 
wouldn’t know what to do if suddenly set free, so hved with 
the fact that there was no way out, forgetting it most of the 
time so that he could work and not go crazy. 
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He got on his knees, no call to do so except instinct, 
which was reason enough He looked more closely at the 
grass, and then into the stumps of bnar on either side He 
swore, and drew his hand back when a thorn stuck in his 
finger, the pam pushing a dome of blood after it He liked 
to bleed, though not too much, and pressed it mto the cuff 
of his white shirt. 

He picked a cigarette-end from under the briar, not an 
ordmary nub, but one so small it had been smoked to the 
bone The plot thickens, he thought, hke chicken soup with 
barley Cuthbert smokes pot, but he wouldn’t be domg it 
out here with Maricarmen because she’s too much of a 
straight-laced revolutiomst to let him Her knickers would 
catch fire at the merest whiff of it 
So who was Dean’s lady-friend? Who had dnven him to 
fashion out his love-pad with the utmost cunnmg of his ' 
sqmrrel-brain*^ When there was a mystery to be solved 
Handley lost his sense of humour, as if the only way to get 
to the bottom of it were through the swamp of his self- 
esteem 

‘Who indeed would lay here with Dean, that scrag-end of 
a Wilham Posters who had stumbled so unerrmgly on a 
cushy billet? He sucked blood from his finger, and walked 
away more thoughtfully than when he’d come 

It was obvious that the two large platters of hors 
- d’oeuvres for lunch should have a centre column ofsaJami, 
with black ohves and sprmg omons spread to left and right 
What other art was left to a woman? It got more hke Mrs 
Beeton every day. 

Salads were made with lettuces pulled out of the garden 
Dishes of potato, cheese cubes, tomatoes and cucumber 
were laced with mayonnaise For the mam course there was 
veal m the oven, and water was heating on the Aga for nee 
Fruit salads were fortified with muscatel - helped down by 
double cream for dessert 

It wasn’t a special day, just her turn on the new domestic 
schedule, and Myra was nothmg if not conscientious, mtel- 
hgent and unagmative, workmg with a free hand because 
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mg whether it could be so serious if they had to wait tiU 
lunch to hear She sent a chute of nee into the water why 
had she never before seen how stem and discontented 
Mancarmen’s face could be*^ 

The sky was darkemng, as if thunderstorms promised by 
the radio were about to grumble on the horizon Man- 
carmen put two ohves on her plate, then chewed at one as if 
It were a stone Handley was the first to comment on her 
distress ‘Is the weather givmg you a headache*^’ 

She was silent 

‘You might as well tell everybody,’ Cuthbert said 
Handley took salami, and pushed it with bread and 
butter mto his mouth ‘Anything bothermg you?’ 

‘Give her time to speak,’ Emd said Dean turned to make 
sure that Mark, perched on his high chair, spooned up his 
food without spilhng it 

Mancarmen stood ‘I was cleamng my room just now, 
and pulled out Shelley’s trunk to vacuum under the bed It 
didn’t seem heavy, and when I opened it I saw it was 
almost empty Someone has stolen the notebooks ’ 

‘If you’ve been robbed, the commimity’s been robbed ’ 
That was all Handley could say There was some devil 
loose, that had taken the gun, and now the precious note- 
books He wanted to stand but didn’t think he’d be safe on 
his feet He was bemg pushed under by forces outside his 
control 

‘You’ve stolen them,’ Mancarmen said accusmgly, a look 
of misery on her face ‘You deceived me mto brmgmg them 
Shelley wouldn’t have been tneked ’ 

Dawley threw down his knife and fork Everyone looked 
in his direction ‘Just because there’s one mad dog running 
loose there’s no need to brand everybody ’ 

‘We were gomg to do research on them,’ Adam said, 
trymg to feel the enormous loss of it ‘They’d have been 
pnceless ’ 

‘You talk as if they’ve been buned or burned,’ Handley 
said ‘But I’ll find them if I have to take the house and 
grounds apart, stick by bloody stone I’ll not touch another 
bit of pamt tiU they’re found So get plenty of grub down 
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you, because after coffee we’re going to form mto search 
parties. We’ll leave nothmg unturned.’ 

‘I know it’s too late,’ Mancarmen wept, tears on the soft 
skin of her cheeks 

Enid stood behmd and took her hand ‘They’ll be found. 
Albert would have been a pohceman if he hadn’t become a 
pamter’’ 

Ralph felt as if an enormous stone had been lifted from 
his heart After suffermg a slow-bummg attack of asthma 
and mdigestion m the last few days he now, suddenly and 
miraculously, found the oppression gone They could spend 
ten years looking for the notebooks, but all the perverted 
revolutionary data written m them had gone up m holy 
smoke to England’s blue air 
The nee and veal came, and the news had certainly 
blighted DO appetites ‘We’ll Gnd who took them,’ Handley 
said, ‘and whoever was bloody responsible will be publicly 
booted out never to return By God, I’ll know who it is But 
as we’re on the subject of thievery some hght-handed luna- 
tic has mcked the revolver and ammumtion from John’s 
room ’ 

Emd turned pale, and shouted m a frightened voice' 
‘How long have you known?’ 

‘A while ’ 

‘You should have called the pohee,’ she said ‘Why have 
you been so tight-hpped about it? Do you want to get us 
killed?’ 

‘I thought somebody had taken it for a few sportmg pot- 
shots with bottles in the woods Or that it had been mislaid 
and would turn up But now that the notebooks have been 
snatched I think thmgs are gettmg a bit more serious - shall 
I say? I’m putting one and two together.’ 

Cuthbert looked on at the ants-nest he had kicked over, 
womed that Handley would suspect his uncontrollable 
silence Giving m to a purely nervous twitch he smiled, then 
turned his head away too qmckly Dawley, hatmg the 
reason behmd Cuthbert’s smile, saw him as a man without 
honesty or generosity, a carcass of plot and counter-plot, 
out to do what damage he could to all and sundry because 
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it was his only form of amusement or feeling. 

Then he despised himself for such thoughts, and was 
angry at Cuthbert for makmg him have them, aware that he 
might be no better than Cuthbert if he were thus a prey to 
his diabohcal twists He had tried to be fnendly but it was 
impossible His amicable remarks were seen as weakness, 
for a smile to Cuthbert was an insult that had to be 
avenged 

Cuthbert surpnsed Mandy by offering her a cigarette His 
look had produced the desired result of hatred and con- 
fusion in Dawley - not very dilTicult smee those who were 
dull and honest, and therefore strong, were easily broken 
down But Dawley was the lynchpm of the whole rotten 
fabric of both family and commumty, so he had a grander 
fate m store for him than a disdamful tummg away of the 
head Dawley was the idol of the family now that Uncle 
John was no longer alive, a guemUa-fightmg idi^t who had 
come to his throne like any upstart king - over the dead 
body of Myra’s husband, of Shelley, and of Uncle John 
himself Cuthbert often saw events m such medieval shifts 
of power 

He had worked out the trio of deaths with Mancarmen, 
always retummg to the fact of how Dawley had ‘forced’ 
Shelley mto Algena, so that Shelley had died of gangrene. 
Once when Dawley was out for a walk he had strolled mto 
the caravan and read the manusenpt m which Dawley 
admitted guilt at Shelley’s death He had not claimed a 
similar credit with Uncle John - and in truth he couldn’t be 
blamed for it — but Cuthbert had only been mterested m 
Shelley’s unnecessary demise, which he whispered to Man- 
carmen m her room at mght, burymg his poison mto her 
undymg Ibenan nghteousness 

‘If I’d got that gun I’d sell it,’ Mandy joked, to whom the 
disappearance of both gun and papers was of absolutely no 
importance 

‘When I get my hands on it,’ Handley said, ‘I’ll take the 
bloody thmg to the middle of Gould’s Lake and droo it 
where it can’t cause any bother ’ ^ 

‘Like Kmg Arthur’s sword,’ Adam laughed. ‘Maybe a 
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liand’]I come up and grab it ’ 

j^d fire a few shots/ Richard giggled, ‘before pulling it 
under for good/ They laughed at the joke, as if the deeper 
the trouble the more light-hearted they became Man- 
carmen again doubted the probity of this commumly she'd 
een trapped mto jommg They gave you refuge, showed 
what good hearts they had, spouted of ideals to lull you 
mto safety, and even mto feelmg affection for them - 
when, without wammg, you saw them laugh together as if 

ey were wolves who had drawn you mto their den by 
posmg as human bemgs 

Enid was the only person whom she trusted, and felt 
something close to love for, yet given the jungle-logic of this 
ouse she was the one who should be suspected of steahng 
the notebooks It was enough to drive you mad - unless you 
1 quickly what you had come for and then got far away 
^ ^ would keep silent till they recovered the 

notebool^ Then she would kill Dawley, and go back to 

pam, w ere life was perhaps better than the chaos around 
her. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


It seemed strange to Handley that Cuthbert should volun- 
teer to wash the kitchen floor when he could selfishly leave 
it for the next day’s shift, but he was out of the door and 
half-way across the yard to look for a bucket in the garage 
before he could call him back 
The ram had spent itself — after laymg pools of water 
which Cuthbert jumped across so as not to get his shppers 
soaked Myra’s dead husband George, a man of high stand- 
ards and much dexterity, had spent a few Saturdays ex- 
cavatmg a repair pit m the garage floor, givmg the rect- 
angular hole a hd of two neat doors which closed it off 
completely 

Cuthbert blessed him for it, got into the Morns Traveller 
parked above, and let down the handbrake He d planned 
on domg it m a leisurely fashion, but also with desperate 
hurry if necessary The floor was on a famt slope, and he 
sweated as the car rolled clear of the trap doors Half-way 
out of the garage, he noisily yanked up the handbrake 
ratchet They were still too busy m the dmmg-room, de- 
cidmg who would search where, to hear him Mmor de- 
cisions were swamped m such tune-wastmg debate that 
three hundred years would be needed to hve a full life 
under such conditions Only a guidmg bram to give firm 
orders — even if occasionally the wrong ones — would get 
any good out of such an orgamsation 
He pulled up the doors and leapt mto the pit, where 
Shelley’s notebooks m a plastic sack had lam smce he 
switched them for a false lot which his brother-m-law had 
mcmerated m the paddock Poor Ralph, he thought, had 
hved with the triumph and guilt of havmg burned them, 
while still leavmg hun the means by which to destroy 
Dawley and the commumty for good 

The bag seemed heavier than when he’d first dragged it 
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from the garage and let it drop there He pulled and 
^veated before It eased up the side. Time was not with him. 
The discussions m the house might end, and a search party 
wonder what he was up to Not that he didn’t have a good 
reason for tidying the garage and ‘accessory spaces’ - a 

good phrase, appealing to any community heart - on his 
duty-day 

His luck held, and the bag was by his feet. He got back 
into the car, and let it roll right out of the garage For a full 
minute it had been unobserved in it5 suspicious position, 
and now he pulled on the brake and went back to use more 
strength on the bag He didn’t fancy himself as a toter of 
bales and humper of sacks, but had enough muscle in his 
arms to perform all that was called for. 

Usmg the Morns to cover him from the house, he went 
across to ^e caravan, where Dawley had his quarters, and 
began stuflSng the notebooks under the bed It was difficult 
to stop them slipping out, there were so many, but soon 
th^ stayed hidden - yet not hard to find. 

^ dropped the sack in a comer of the garage Picking up 
. ^ ^cket he was supposed to have come for, he ambled to 
e ouse, ^pectmg to be met by people setting off in all 
directions They hadn’t yet finished coffee 

e were waitmg for you,’ Handley said ‘You can cast 
oyer my studio As for the rest of us - the details 
Mancarmen and Dean don’t search 
^yw^here because they don’t know the ms and outs like the 
rest or us 

vu^d ^ wmdow, pale, but smilmg now, con- 

bert wMte^J seriously Cuth- 

his Dlans to be cool till 

accusfnmpd themselves out Walkmg back to his 

lently ‘I’m folded his arms trucu- 

mg to hide somethmg?’ ^ sudden? Are you try- 

tts face reddened. ‘Why should I jom tins farce? It’s 
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TLOtlung to do with me Tv& never known anythmg so stupid 
‘Listen^ you emotional juggernaut,’ Handley cried, ‘those ^ 
notebooks have got to be foxmd, not to mention the gun I 
expect you to realise that I suppose you’re playmg awk- 
ward because you think it’s a black mark on the com- 
mumty, and that makes your rabbit-heart jump with joy 
But Mancarmen is a guest, and she’s been robbed, and it s- 
bad for the family if they’re not found Don’t you see that? 

Cuthbert sat down, afraid to go on standmg for fear his 
knees would shake His father seemed absolutely smcere m 
what he said — as usual* Mancarmen picked up a tray from 
the dresser and stacked cups and saucers on it ‘I’ll stay 
behmd and clear up lunch ’ 

“‘All our problems can be tackled and solved,’ Handley 
smiled, ‘with a bit of goodwill ’ 

Cuthbert was becommg uneasy at what he had set gomg, 
a feehng of exhilaration and potent terror — held well down 
for the moment His father was right The family honour 
was at stake, though bemg his father, and unscrupulous to 
the end, he touched exactly the nerve to put uncertamties 
mto Cuthbert’s scheme of thmgs His father was rotten, but 
was nevertheless nght The damned commumty had blasted 
them all, and Cuthbert had been trymg to destroy it from the 
begmnmg because the sort of family he had been bom mto 
had set bim against it He might accidentally end by des- 
troymg the family as well Had that been his mtention all 
along? His head spun Who was to know how deep and far 
back this temble corkscrew went? 

If he spoke out now, that he had put the notebooks m 
Dawley^s caravan, that he had already given the gun and 
ammumtion to Mancarmen, then peace would return and 
let them go back to hvmg agam He was strong enough to 
set the machine m action, but too weak to stop it Vamty 
wouldn’t let him tell what he had done He would appear a 
fool, and be scorned for the rest of his life He would lose 
what love Mancarmen had for him if he didn’t give every- 
thmg up In her, with both strength and weakness, he could 
hve and find himself, something which mattered to him at 
last All he had to do was get the gim back before she killed 
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Dawley ‘When do we begin?’ he asked. 

‘That’s my son'’ Handley called, really happy now that 
this petty issue of Shelley’s lost notebooks was turning out 
as he wanted it to. Cuthbert waited till no one was m the 
room except Maricarmen, who stayed to clear up the pots 
and debris. ‘I want that gun back.’ 

‘Be quiet,’ she said, ‘Mandy will hear you ’ 

He went into the hall Mandy was searching the cup- 
boards with a bored air He went back to the dining-room : 
‘I want that gun ’ 

Her mouth was set hard ‘What do you mean?’ 

‘Go and get it for me.’ 

She set the tray down, and stood before him ‘Why don’t 
you look for the notebooks?’ 

‘I want the gun back ’ 

She smiled, and kissed him lightly, without an embrace, a 
mockery of whatever feelmg he wanted her to have for 
him . ‘You think they’ll jBnd the gun as weU? Don’t worry 
I’ve put it where nobody can.’ 

‘Are you sure?’ 

‘Of course ’ 

His manner alerted her when he demanded ‘Where?’ 
His expression was tense, his voice about to break — she 
thought — into hysteria or tears His pale face was not quite 
clean, as if he had been sweatmg ‘It’s safe,’ she said. 
‘Where is it?’ 

She had no mtention of telling him — stacking plates and 
cutlery on her tray He grabbed her arms ‘I want that 
gun.’ 

‘You’re hurting me ’ 

He knew he was ‘I’ll twist your arm off if you don’t hand 
it over ’ 

‘You gave it to me ’ 

‘I want It back.’ 

She snatched herself from his grip ‘You don’t need to be 
afraid I told you what it was for ’ Her voice was breakmg 
too 

‘I know what you want to do,’ he whispered, but not 
daring to say it He went sdently to the hall and looked mto 
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m an armchair reading a 
^P^ 5 ^^-^^%^Xol^gxossed that she obviously had no m- 

g^g on. wifli her search. They wouldn’t be over- 
heard? .'>,*?■' . 

you-give It to me, then?* Mancarmen asked m 
a^Mimal voice. 

|tu.% didn’t know till afterwards what you wanted it for ’ 
^edooked at him, her face as he’d seen it m the railway 
ca^ge after their meeting at Dover. T can’t trust you,’ she 
quietly; ‘And you won’t trust me. If you loved me 
-you*d.trust me.’ 

-^..‘You. don’t give me the feelmg that I can,’ he said, know- 
™g It was useless to hide an3rthmg from her. ‘But I still love 
I always shall But I must know where the gun is Give 
It Mck to me I’ll let you have it when you go to Spam.’ 

Search your father’s studio Who knows what you’ll find 
there?’ 

^ :‘Nothmg,’ he snapped, ‘and you know it’ 

-Who do you think has stolen the notebooks?’ 

.’He laughed, and forced out words he’d no mtenbon of 
sajmg ‘I expect Ralph burned them on his bonfire ’ 

' 'You’re lymg,’ she cned ‘Ralph would never steal any- 
t^g’ 

' He hid his smile ‘You think not?’ 

’ eyes were half closed* ‘You know where they are If 
you didn’t you’d already be searching your father’s studio ’ 
T don’t,’ he said ‘But Fm Ia2y, and don’t beheve m 
v^ted effort My father hasn’t had anythmg to do with 
taking them. He’s not that sort of man - whatever else he is 
I stayed behmd to ask for the gun back.’ 

*Fm not giving it up ’ 

The door chcked. ‘You two sound as if you’re having a 
lovers’ bff,’ Maudy said scornfully “Why don’t you get mar- 
ned so that you can really fight?’ 

Maricannen walked into the kitchen and Cuthbert fol- 
lowed. ‘Brew me some coffee while you’re at it,’ Mandy 
called. ‘Lookmg for them notebooks hM made me as thirsty 
as a dying camel.’ 
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‘Get o5 your fat arse/ Cuthbert said, ‘and make it your- 
self/ 

Sbe came into the kitchen and sat on a stool, saying 
venomously : ‘I’d love to see you get married. Why don’t 
you?’ 

‘Shut up,’ he shouted, standing over her with his fist 
lifted, a temfymg and pleasurable desire to batter her to the 
end of his strength. But his cowardice got the better of him. 
There were some thmgs which were too open to do. 

Her face looked as if a bottle of crimson ink had been 
poured mto her head. ‘Somethmg’s burning you,’ she 
sneered, a smile foUowmg ‘What have you been up to?’ 

‘Leave her alone,’ Maricarmen said. ‘Go and search the 
studio, and leave us together.’ 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 

Dean felt internally injured on being told not to take part in 
the search, saw it as a positive slur on his good character. 
He brooded on what a shame it was that no one trusted 
such an easygomg person as himself 
He couldn’t understand what Handley’s motives were, 
and was shocked that after so many weeks the community 
shll didn’t have confidence m him If Handley had shown 
that he could trust him Dean would not have considered 
steahng anythmg Smce amvmg m the commumty, and 
imagmmg he was thought to be as rehable as any other 
member, he hadn’t laid hands on a thin g that wasn’t his 
own. 

It didn’t pay to get humpy, because it stopped you 
snulmg and staymg on good terms with the whole wide 
World around you But when people didn’t trust him there 
was no teUmg what he would do 
Durmg his threadmg-and-bobbmg days m the factory 
he’d been on the best of terms with the women workers, 
and they liked him because he’d always got a smile and 
sometimes a fag for them On slack days he’d go down to 
the basement where George the mechamc had his work- 
room of tools and gauges, and talk with hun and dnnk his 
tea for as long as he thought he wouldn’t be imssed up- 
stairs He called him ‘Engmeer’ which made George smile 
because he’d been a stoker m the navy tdl he was sunk m 
th?i Atlantic and got od on the chest 
The square room whose benches were ht by long bars of 
stnp hghtmg seemed separate from the rest of the factory, 
warm and cosy with pipes nmning along three of the walls, 
tummg and coilmg m and out, elbows and junctions and U- 
bends carrymg their water and power and steam, various 
dials and clock faces showmg pressures and current which 
George glanced at now and agam to see that aU was fault- 
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lessly running He was a medium-sized man with a pale 
face and short ham stdl black for his age, and a pipe set in 
ms teeth Even the foul twist he smoked was a comfort to 

Dean as he took the bacon sandwich that was oiffered and 
slowly munched it. 

The factory wasn’t too unpleasant, seeing as how you had 
to earn a hvmg, but the foreman didn’t trust him, and so 
trouble was always simmermg Dean was generally hard^ 
working enough never to let it come to a head, while m his 
wisdom the foreman reahsed that if he chucked Dean out 
he might easily get somebody worse, and then have to put 
up with ium because he’d be afraid of getting somebody 

De^ gave m his notice one Friday mght and left a week 
ater ^^erybody was sorry to see him go, even the foreman, 
ut when a Wilham Posters had to move nothing could 
stand m his way, because it was his blood that spoke 
1 hadn’t yet come far from Nottmgham, but it 

ooked like he d be pushmg on soon, away from this com- 

mi^ty, because the first clear sign that he wasn’t trusted 
nad just been given 

Ife walked upstams to see what progress there was, think- 
mg e wouldn t like to be m the boots of whoever nicked 
those notebooks, because a family hke this would rend him 
or er in pieces, even if it turned out to be one of them 
nea^t and dearest — which it surely must 

e onty person he liked was Emd, the woman and 

beautiful he was always want- 
ir ^ h loved her m the hope that she’d let him 

ss er ut he was afraid to say too much, or make too 
many nmves, m case he offended her and she too turned 
ag^t him You never could tell with such a mob 

imough an open door on the first floor he saw Myra 
pushmg a bed back to the wall He went one flight up and 
mto the room where Emd was, which belonged to Man- 
caraen who was argumg downstairs with Cuthbert 

eard him, and closed the cupboard she was look- 

mg m 

‘Any luck?’ 
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Her face had a worried expression ‘I expect they aren’t 
m the house or anywhere near it ’ 

‘You shouldn’t let it bother you ’ 

‘It’s bound to, isn’t it*^ Especially the gun ’ 

‘Well, not so much, then ’ He looked at her across the 
bed, thinkin g that her face had got shghtly thinner since 
first meeting 

‘A thin g like this could be the end of our commumty 
experiment,’ she said, sitting down 
‘Be a shame if it is ’ 

She smiled at his unexpected concern She was touched, 
and hked him for it ‘I’m always sorry when somethmg 
breaks up When my brother-in-law went away and the 
house caught fire, it was terrible It turned us into refugees, 
and I still don’t know why it did ’ 

She felt at the end of her tether, and didn’t know what to 
do It seemed as if she could only wait for a catastrophe to 
change her hfe so completely that whatever happened 
would be for the better Thmgs couldn’t go on as they were, 
and that was a fact She was stuck in the blackest of cul-de- 
sacs with Albert, worse than it had ever been - and it had 
been bad at times Yet the diversion of the notebooks, and 
the necessity of looking for the gun, had m a strange way 
hghtened her mood It was this shght sense of rehef that 
made her smile at Dean, and suddenly^enjoy seemg him 
there 

He was a child, really, or only a youth (if she were honest 
With herself) but the protectiveness she had felt on first 
seemg him m Hitchin market had turned mto somethmg 
that she could not define 

He was the age of her own children, and she remembered 
needmg to hold them lovmgly when they were hke him, but 
not bemg able to because they wouldn’t want it and be- 
cause it would do them no good But though it had been 
impossible with them, it certainly wasn’t out of the question 
With Dean who, after all, was not her own son and so 
needn't be afraid of it 

‘I hope it don’t happen,’ he said, breakmg the silence 
‘It’s a mce commumty I could gather moss m this place. 



but I don t want to stay much more, or else I’ll never leave 
I wouldn t a bm here so long if it hadn’t a bin for you ’ 
He went around the bed and sat by her. 

‘Don’t go too soon, then,’ she said 
The bed creaked when he put an arm over her shoulder, 
ice meltmg in his stomach for fear she’d shrug it away He 
didn t know whether to be glad or afraid, but felt no doubt 
as to what he wanted ‘You ought to come with me We can 
travel away together ’ 

You re mad, she told him, but s mili ng happily 
He^ laughed softly, as if they were gettmg mto each 

other s secrets at last ‘I know. But it’s great, bemg mad like 
that!’ ^ 


She kissed him hghtly on the cheek, and he looked at her, 
holdmg himself back. He never had difficulty m beheving 
ffis luck, but he always saw an end to it So he looked at her 
face and kept it m view till she lowered her eyes modestly 
(that s how it seemed to him, and he was right) and turned 
her head away These gestures made her more beautiful to 
him, vivid features enhanced and mcreased by aU he knew 
of her her good npe age (though she wasn’t too old), and 
her seven children (whom he hoped she wouldn’t brmg with 
her), and even her husband (whom he prayed would walk 
out one day soon and convemently never come back), and 
her life and long experience of bemg a mother (which he 
wanted turned entirely on to him) 

His grey eyes had a powerful animal stare, and she could 
arely meet them, yet knew it was her own heat that put 
such mtensity mto his stare He was more of a man than 
sl^ thought, and she wondered how she had got mto this 
situation of hun tightly claspmg her on the bed But the 
came^eater when she saw him also as even more of 
a cmid than he was, and when he eased her down she knew 
a s e was puffing him towards her with just as much 
passion His confidence was that of a child, which made his 
m^ood so irresistible that, as it came down, she felt 
somethmg of what rape must be hke. 


Dawley had been through the attics and storage rooms with 
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a flashlight and found nothing He sat in John’s old arm- 
chair before the altar of radio equipment. 

It was a restful place, and he remembered his first en- 
counter with John, on a bleak snow-deep Lmcolnshire day 
after meetmg Handley m the village pub and being mvited 
back to the house. Handley was bone-poor m those times, 
and havmg enough money to live on nowadays hadn t 
altered him, because it had come so late in hfe. 

Dawley hved m the same village with Pat Shipley the 
district nurse, whose door he’d knocked at for a dnnk of 
water durmg his zig2:ag hitchhike after leaving autumnal 
Nottingham Instead of searchmg John’s room he seemed 
to be searching himself, remembering that the only thmg he 
didn’t dcT on that far-off Saturday afternoon was tip the 
table up before saymg good-bye Bemg the traditional 
thmg, was it a mark of progress that he hadn’t done it, or 
merely a shp of his shattered mind? 

He had wandered upstairs at Handley’s place lookmg for 
the toilet, and by chance opened the door of John’s roona, 
seemg a bald-headed thm-hpped man of about forty, il- 
iummated by a desk lamp because the bhnds were drawn, 
sittmg With earphones on and fingers tappmg at a morse 
key John wore a good suit, he noticed, and was sluveMg 
^ if m a hard stage of malaria He turned a pamcky glare 
on Frank’s mtmsion, and swivelled from the radio with a 


gun m his hand 

He saw him next when he came to get him out of Algena 

Only an msane-ideahstic-socialistic-epileptic-Eng^hman, 

who weighed the problems of the world as clear and simple, 
could have done it, who imagmed the earth as a a e- 
ground of good and evd — one of which would even ^ y 
reign forever The good of the world was lost when J^ 
hfted the gun to his mouth as the cross-Channd steamer 
entered the welcommg arms of the breakwater at over 
In Algena John had seen that the pursmt of equity 
brougjit nothing but death and suffering He re 
almost an5rthing was preferable to the annihila o p 


^^o°one^Sbted that he had been the unfortunate and 
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tormented possessor of a finer orgamsm than themselves 
He was the person who could bear his calamities least, that 
rare bemg whose sensibihty was m fact increased by them. 
Unable to put up with it any longer, he reahsed that the 
onset of further agony might make him callous, and there- 
fore alter him to himself and those among whom he hved. 
He did not allow it to happen. 

Dawley had gathered all this from long talks with hnn m 
Gibraltar He thought John’s last letter must deal with it, a 
letter that he was soon to open before the assembled family, 
part of John’s final instructions to him. In the last few 
weeks he had often felt a need to read it, but would put it 
off for as long as possible, as John had said he should 

But whatever John proclaimed about the futility of vio- 
lence, whether they were his dymg words or not, Dawley 
was unable to wipe away the last few years of his existence 
in order to suddenly beheve in them Such sentiments had 
no connection with the reahties of the earth - though they 
made him uneasy nevertheless, as if one day they might 
have some influence on the raw wound of his soul 

He’d tned to make things good with Nancy and then 
children, but when he’d walked out on her three years ago 
he hadn’t reahsed how final a move it had been. Maybe we 
never do, he thought, until the irrevocable steps of time 
cement the issue into something dead and gone forever 
Nancy had tried to live in the commumty, but it hadn’t 
been possible. What he’d so thoughtlessly destroyed was 
not easily rebuilt. He couldn’t blame her for it, nor himseff, 
either If thmgs turned out to be so irredeemable it only 
proved that he’d had good cause to make the decision in the 
first place 

Nancy was working as a conductress on the Nottmgham 
buses, and he d got a letter saying that she’d taken up with 
her old bojdnend, who was still smgle and now wanted to 
marry her. In effect, she asked if she could divorce him for 
his desertion of her. He should have been happy at her 
civdised proposal, but it depressed him, made him feel that 
the world was not as secure as it had been when his options 
were open Yet he was strengthened by his closeness to 
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Wyra and Mark, an attachment which was now as firm as 
all the others he had made in his hfe. 

Fatigued, he stretched his arms, and looked along John’s 
books Among them was a Bible from which the New 
Testament had been ripped A verse had been ringed by a 
dark soft-lead pencil . ‘And Solomon said. If he will shew 
himself a worthy man, there shall not be an hair of him fall 
to the earth but if wickedness shall be found m him, he 
shall die ’ 

The impression was vivid and profound, and he stood un- 
movmg. his soul blacked out painfully with peace When 
bis senses reopened he thought of death, and there was less 
agony m it than m the emptiness Such ideas were not easy 
to resist, sittmg in John’s studio He recollected that John, 
m Algeria, at the pomt of embarkation on a black and 
turbulent mght, had wanted to stay behmd, perhaps be- 
cause he wasn’t sure what his future would be But Dawley 
fought With his remainmg strength to get him down the hill 
and on to the boat, a struggle which put off only by a week 
John’s final bleak victory 

He sat m a vegetable state, mulhng along the fines of 
Circular thou^t, knowmg it was no use searching John s 
room and hopmg to find anythmg unless he first searched 
bis own heart. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


Adam read to make certam there’d been no mistake. 
Havmg pulled a notebook from under Dawley’s bed, and 
made three ncketty piles on the floor, it was hard to see 
what all the fuss was for, because there was nothmg sub- 
versive about these unhallowed slabs of prose, 

Skimmmg the spidery open handwntmg, he saw it might 
have been better if they’d been burned mstead of stolen 
Each story, sketch, paragraph and page of notes was signed 
by Shelley Jones, otherwise he’d have thought the books 
belonged to someone else. There were a few heavily marked 
quotations from some authonty on guemlla warfare, a 
clumsy sketch on_how to lay explosives under railway 
sleepers, and one descnbmg a silencer for a pistol, but 
mostly the wntmgs were lewd, vivid, and humourless por- 
nography that could never have been looked into by Man- 
carmen - or read by whoever had taken them from the 
trunk. He felt such awe' at bemg the first to broach their 
covers that he broke mto a goggle 
Richard stood on the step He was tall and swart, with 
black curly hau, a year younger than his brother T’ve had 
no luck ’ 

Adam was red at the face T found the golden hoard, 
that’s why - the sacred mysteries, Shelley’s notebooks as I 
five and breathe I I don’t think we’ll get much out of them ’ 
‘So Dawley did it?’ 

‘Seems so Can you see Dad anywhere?’ 

Richard bent his head to look ‘Leaning on the front gate 
having a pleasant smoke Shall I get him? I always feel 
guilty if I disturb an artist in his meditations < ’ 

‘We’ll need somebody’s wisdom to sort this one out ’ 

‘His experience, anyway,’ Richard said, going down the 
steps Adam oprn, another notebook Four men were 
having a go a'" , r. On the next page, a group of 
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women It was abominable How could a dedicated revolu- 
tionary mdulge m such homy nonsense? Judgmg by the 
names they even belonged to the same family Maybe 
Shelley had been preparing a long plam tome on the 
brotherhood and sisterhood of humamty, behevmg so much 
m the harmony of people hvmg together m peace and love 
that it was necessary to work out every possible permu- 
tation of sexual congress m order to see if any snags 
cropped up What right had he, Adam, to judge his 
motives? Either he’d been amusmg himself, or his masta- 
batory musmgs were simply another twist to his idealism 
The caravan boards creaked under Handley’s walk. In 
Dawley’s bloody quarters, too That’s awkward ’ > 

‘I suppose he needed them to help with the writmg of his 
book.’ 

Tle’d ask for ’em,’ said Handley, ‘not mck em — 
takmg a ball of strmg from his pocket and givmg it to 
Richard ‘Tie ’em up and let’s get ’em out of here Neatly 
though, or they’ll slop aU over the place ’ 

‘But he must have taken them,’ Richard said 
Handley stroked his moustache ‘It’s obvious As plam as 
day But anythmg plam m this gang’s fit to baffle old Nick 
himself ’ 

‘But you’ll stdl get back to the mdisputable fact m the 
end ’ 

‘What’s m the books?’ Handley asked ‘I’m sure you’ve 


had a good look already ’ 

‘Dirty stones,’ Rjchard said ‘They’re so filthy they can t 
even deprave and corrupt You could caU ’em rmsceU^e- 
ous wntmgs — to put a good face on it, but he must have 

had quite a sexual drive ’ , , i . tt ji a 

‘Got It m the head, hke everybody else, Handley said 

scornfully ‘There’s no m studying em. then? 

‘Not much There’s the odd page of revolutionary stuff, 
but nothmg we don’t know or couldn’t have thought up 
ourselves Pornographic trash mostly 

‘Be a bit of a let down for Mancarmen And Dawley ’ 
‘hfeybe he didn’t filch them,’ Richard admitted ‘There 

wouldn’t be much pomt’ 
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‘Now you’re talking,’ Handley responded ‘If you distrust 
the obvious you’ll soon find out who did it, even if it leads 
you back to the obvious, as aforesaid. What we do now is 
this, and we do it quick Nobody was in much of a hurry 
for action, but they did it nevertheless, because there was 
nothing else to do 

Cuthbert walked through the yard. Noises were exagger- 
ated m the sultry afternoon he heard doors and cupboards 
banging, as if everybody for the first tune m the hfe of the 
community were findmg out what possessions everyone else 
had, almost as if the mitial well-planned step towards 
common ownership of property within the compound down 
to the last razor blade and samtary towel were finally 
taking place It was amazing what devious means were 
needed to attam the simplest objective you try to destroy 
the commumty, and unwittmgly put it on the road to such a 
permanent foundation that it might never dissolve - if the 
others were but genume enough to see it, which, being 
imperfect human bemgs and not fit for such an exalted form 
of society, they never would be 

He paused behmd the lilac bush, water shakmg on to the 
sleeve of his jacket His father wasn’t sneakmg around, so 
he went along the lawn path to the other side of the house 
Lookmg up the wall to Maricarmen’s room, he noticed the 
wmdow shghtly open, and a convement drampipe located 
withm a few feet of the ledge The idea of searchmg for the 
gun m her room seemed msane, but his heart beat tune to 
such msamty, and it was only the madness of the venture 
that gave him the strength to do it 

He gripped the pipe, rubber-soled shoes fastemng on to 
the bricks as he levered himself up, hopmg that by the tuns 
he got there his mother would have fim^hed and gone else- 
where 

The climb went more quickly than expected, and soon he 
was level with the wmdow Nothmg ventured, nothmg lost, 
he smiled, breath poundmg from stomach to head, legs 
trembling so that he wondered if they’d last the course The 
broad pipe bent towards a bathroom, and it was httle 
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trouble to get himself along and reach the ledge A spot of 
ram fell, but it was a false alarm, and he smelt the divme 
odours of damp grass and fobage commg from surroimdmg 
fields It was as though he were about to enter the kmgdom 
of heaven A car roared along from the direction of the 
church, but trees hid him from the road 
Both feet lodged so tightly m the brackets of the dram- 
pipe that he wondered if they’d ever snap out agam He 
heaved himself up till the ledge became his horizon and 
could see over it mto the room At first, lookmg keenly 
around its four waUs, and wantmg to bebeve it was empty, 
he was about to pull jubilantly m to look for the gun he had 
foohshly given up 

Two people were lymg on the bed. Or, rather, it seemed 
at first as if it were one person, a smgle body, a demi- 
octopus with limbs still famtly wnthmg as if some noble 
mtrepid warrior had nonchalantly debvered a death blow 
and gone on his merry unfeebng way 
It was clear that the short curly reddish head belonged to 
Dean His bare arse would have been visible m all its nar- 
row extent only if someone had been hangmg from the ced- 
mg — which they were not He thought that the underneath 
part of the deim-octopus was Myra, or even Mancarmen 
who had mpped up after he had left her m the kitchen But 
the hair was fair, and though the face m its ecstasy was 
turned away, he knew that it was his mother lymg on the 
bed 

His head descended, an mvoluntary movement to stop 
crymg^out with surprise He unlatched his feet, and went 
down at such speed that when he reached the earth he had 
scorched both hands The pam was so mtense that he 
wanted to go back mto the kitchen for some Bumol, but his 
head was a junction-box of wild thoughts that spun m 

circles and lead him nowhere 

His first impulse was to go and tell his father, but im- 
pulse with Cuthbert was never a straight road, even in this 
situation Don’t rely on instmct or intmtion, he had often 
told himself Never bebeve m anyone Never trust those 
whom you trust absolutely - mcludmg yourself It would be 
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a ternble waste to blurt out bis knowledge until it could be 
turned to some use or other. 

He walked up the path and mto his father’s studio. Ins 
face burning almost as mtensely as his hands. His heart felt 
su e y attered, his veins ja mm ed The only thin g to do 
when your mother’s bemg humped by a kid of eighteen 
was give a good laugh and hope she enjoyed it, and that the 
man would never know. At the same time he’d do his 
^st to get nd of Dean before it went too far. It was all right 
^ing o smash the commumty, hut he had no wish to see 
fa ^nuly broken Still, he had Dean to thank for the 

^ 4.U ^ able to see his mother as just 

disadvantage, however, was that it 
e uthbert feel younger than his grown-up spirit could 
support It made him feel sick. 

♦t, set o 5 the mechamsm of this farcial search, 

fa ^ initiated thmgs m the first place was too 

r os m the backward swamp of timeless events even to 
dear thmkmg about He sat on an upturned box Handley’s 
pieces were scattered over the table, and in the 
nncient two-ounce tobacco tin, the sort 
tailor-made fags in, which he 
wac 1 hand - as became an old gunner - when he 

nf focc f contemplative slant of mmd A piece 

sniff Cuthbert idly opened the tin to 

S ^ done as a child, when 

nnse off ihe^lM h ^ ^ before he’d been able to 

and he wanted tr, earliest memories, 

3"i“ » - 

ktt lymg there^“any°Stfter°to‘’’ th^^h to 

It worth loo^ng mto He wondered why he kept so much 
cash available, enough to ppi i, . a . K u .h 
would hardly be far enou Auslmha wtoh 

gomg on under to stupid uuknowmg nose 

“• one mofe black secret to carry 
under to armpit like a plague bod He wished he had never 
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- come home and into this lunatic community Theologic^ 
college had been a haven of peace, a past hfe comparable 
only to paradise He felt pity for his father, who had created 
this heU Yet everythmg was bound to be helhsh outside an 
ordered monastic life, and so Handley couldn t be blame 
for It He only created this faction-house so as to escape 
whatever personal torment burned withm him, and Han 
ley often shouted m a hght-hearted manner that for an art^ 
any life was heU except dunng the short periods when e 
war pamtmg - not knowmg that a umque spate of it was 
brewing up for him 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


He but said nothing Maricarmen gave a soft ironic 
smile, which suggested that maybe his own share of hell 
was ako gathering ‘I haven’t wasted my tune searchmg for 
those bloody notebooks,’ he said, ‘if that’s what you think ’ 
So even you won’t help me?’ 

sot the gun, didn’t you?’ He ht a manjuana cigar- 
j L gone for good.’ When she came close he 

Ottered her a smoke She refused it as if he were trymg to 

a^out-?^^^’ Jiis hand. ‘What are you thinking 

He had tried to irritate her by passing the cigarette, and 
ni^th^°’^*^^^ tenderness by askmg ‘Do you love 

wouldn’t speak, her face embroiled m some far-off 
wor of her own ‘You’re the first person I’ve ever been in 
oye wim, he went on ‘I wasn’t thinking, though. I never 
tnmk My nund unfreezes now and agam from the Ice-Age 
emptiness it was bom into, when somethmg starthng hap- 

ui ^ sets back to its state of com- 

rortable polar ice ’ 

Her distant mood broke into a normal smile ‘You al- 
ways say you re not thinkmg, and then show that you are ’ 

If I/f Uy began to think I’d tear the world apart' Any- 
way, If I had told you what I was thinkmg I’d only have 


th always have to drive somebody mad to make 

hem M m love With you’ Tm not very impressed with 
SO o so-called love You don’t love anything or 
beheve m anything You like to be cruel, that’s all ’ 

feef me f ’ he laughed ‘You guessed nght I 

Somg on outside It’s 

tL “ ^y father created 

this place It’s got great peace. He rants a^t God. and 
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does the most marvellous Old Testament pamtmgs I don’t 
know who else you’ve destroyed in your life, my sweet and 
heavy-breasted Maricarmen with the Ibenan eyes and Can- 
tabnan cheekbones — but don’t get too bloody close to me • ’ 

‘You’re the only real person m this commumty ’ 

‘Thanks But you’d like to see me at the knackers’ yard 
ru walk there on my own one day You’ve got to put up 
with me Here I am Soraethmg’s latched us together that’s 
more than love Having to tolerate myself is the worst 
thing’ 

He caught the same tone of trapped domestic fury m his 
voice that he noticed m his father’s, and wondered how it 
could have come so quickly unless he had wanted it to 
Maybe it had nothmg to do with domesticity at all He 
waited for her to speak It wasn’t rare for him to mtumdate 
someone mto silence, though he didn’t hke it when he did 
When m doubt, talk. ‘If I sit qmetly for a minute’ - he took 
a long pull at his cigarette — ‘I see famt grey smoke dnftmg 
between my eyes I get frightened sometimes, but I don t 
know what of A cigarette drives it away. It stops me 
thinkmg, and that’s what I hke ’ 

She noted his precise movements, the sharpness of his 
eyes, and the self-satisfied smile when he’d forced her to 
speak at last. ‘All you have to do is to forgive yourself, she 
said. TThe min d becomes clearer then ’ 


‘How did you learn to forgive yourself?’ 

‘It came to me m prison As soon as you have stopped 
blanung yourself for aU your sms, and for what crimes 
you’ve still to commit durmg the rest of your life, then 
everythmg becomes easier to bear An anarchist friend to 
me that the only gaoler m the world is God, and gudt is t e 
prison he locks us up m But once you’ve talked somebody 
mto kiUmg Him for you, you’re free Don’t try ^ , 

yourself, though It does too much damage Kill God tor 
somebody else, and let them do the same for you Isn t tnat 


what we’re m this commumty for?’ 

He was pale His hand trembled that held fj^arette. 
so he threw it down and put his foot on it r 
believe m God, because finally I belong to the world, and 
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not to myself alone Maybe I love you because I’ve always 
wanted to find someone worse than myself ’ 

She flinched when she had no mtention of it ‘Shelley 
used to say that belief m God is a cosmic form of self-pity ’ 
‘I beheve,’ he said, ‘because m the end I have to ’ 
‘You’re not capable of suffermg, that’s why ’ 

‘If I suffered it’d be even harder for you to tear me from 
what I believe you don’t get wisdom from suffering You 
only get more faith ’ He spat. Such phrases wore him down 
They left him foul and dissatisfied Maybe he had learned a 
lot by commg to this place, for it was the other side of the 
com to his three years at college It wasn’t too late to go 
back, get readmitted, and stay till he became a priest 
He said somethmg so abruptly that it confirmed his love 
of God He didn’t know why the command came mto his 
mmd, though it seemed absolutely right that it did 
‘Give me the gun ’ 

She took it from her handbag, and pointed it at his face 

Having burned the offendmg matter it was obvious he’d 
find nothmg while searchmg the flat over the garage Every 
member of the commumty was scurrymg about the prop- 
erty lookmg for non-existent notebooks, as if an electric 
shock had gone through them, and it played on his sense of 
humour He hadn’t felt so positive and well smce before the 
hedgehog died, he thought, with a famt cut of sadness on 
remmdmg himself of it 

Now that his kleptomamac coup had been discovered, 
he wondered how he could let them know - with suitable 
dramatics, and without brmgmg any shame on to himself — 
that the notebooks had been fed to the Devil That could 
come later, he smiled, as he leaned agamst the damp white- 
wash of the waU, though not as blame, for he felt no guilt 
from it, but as a victory for himself when he gloatmgly told 
them that he’d taken the irreversible step of sendmg Shel- 
ley’s revolutionary paraphemaha up m smoke 

Yet there was always somethmg to spod it Because 
nothmg was ever perfect for him, nothmg short of per- 
fection could cure the corrosion m his heart The fact was 
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that his own. crime was diminished by the theft of the gun. 
He’d give much to know who’d taken it. and where it was, 
for then he could fulfil his promise to Handley, who had 
begged him to look for it, and it would enhance still further 
his own act of bummg the notebooks Havmg done 
thmg, he wanted to do everythmg Who could be satisfied 

with less when you hved m a commumty? 

He didn’t dare search too closely for the gun m case he 
was seen at it, and suspicion fell on him for havmg taken 
the notebooks Maybe it had been Handley’s idea to sow 
such distrust, and take it off his own sons By marveUmg at 
such deviousness, he gave more credit than Handley either 


deserved or wanted , 

The garage-flat was damtily furmshed Myra s 
old Mrs Zimmermann. had stayed in it before she died He 
stood by the curtains, and watched Adam searching aw 
iy’s caravans across the yard, observmg his movements 
lirough the open door If he’d saved a few pages of Shel- 
by’s notebooks, even though burned half-way across y 
icorclmiarks, tie could have waved them under noses 
3e cursed himself for his mabihty to see mto ^ 

‘We’d better hide them m the garage.’ Handley saia 
^dam had made coffee on Dawley’s spirit stove ® ^ 

^n be blamed for stealmg ’em when they get foim ore 
We can put ’em m the repau pit I used it once to tight n 
the exhaust pipe on the Rambler when it came loose 
"Adam was proud of his father’s simplicity, w 
couldn’t but be effective ‘We can look for clues on the faces 
of the others when they’re told where they were found. 


Ridiard said bnlhant sons I 

SheUey-s dootogs »°re m- 

® Wl^ou mean by that.’ Handley said, ‘but 
m Lt m^time let’s get nd of this pornographic muck ’ 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


Her hand was firm There was no tremor in her arm 

Nevertheless, he pushed the gun aside' ‘You may be a 
dedicated revolutionary, but I’m a priest.’ 

‘A faded priest,’ she mocked, lowering the gun 

‘That makes me stronger,’ he said softly, ‘and if you 
threaten me agam, or otherwise play around. I’ll kick you 
to death I hate violence when it comes too close, or when it 
threatens innocent people/ 

He reached to take it, but she backed away. ‘I’ve used 
guns before I’ll shoot ’ 

She would His icy lack of fear had gone, and the pr^ent 
real danger made him wonder if she mtended to kill him 
rather than Dawley All he had to do was explain that the 
notebooks were m Dawley’s caravan, but then she^ would 
guess he had put them there, and so might kdl him just the 
same He followed his usual course of not speaking, of 
standmg m his own easy air of stubbornness that he was 
too lazy to break throu^ 

She put the gun mto her handbag, the bnttle stare gone 
from her eyes She shook her head slowly. ‘You were quite 
brave.’ 

‘That’s bram damage, not courage You’d have been 
domg me a favour if you’d blown my head off One prob- 
lem less ’ 

She seemed about to weep ‘You haven’t got much fear, 
so you can’t love anybody, either ’ 

He felt safe agam, so decided to be on his guard Always 
expect the unexpected She wondered why he didn’t try to 
get the gun from her, smce he’d wanted it so much 

She was mistaken he hadn’t been brave when she put 
the gun at his face, simply too stimned to react There was 
more of his father in him than he supposed, but also much 
else that he didn’t yet know about. 
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He wouldn’t take the gun from her because whatever she 
did with it-would cause the final smash of the commumty, 
and he wanted to see what was m her min d Icy or not, he 
shll had a massive mterest m life He was often troubled at 
his inabihty to use this mterest for the moral good of him- 
self and others, but the gratification he got from it was 
sufficient to conceal his uneasmess He’d always said that 
until die day came that proved there was more advantage 
to the world m good than bad, he’d see no reason to alter 
' Yet he was already at the mercy of chemical change - 
Without knowmg why And because the reason for it wasn’t 
instantaneously supphed by his mtuition he felt suddenly 
smaller to himself He smiled, and acknowledged his under- 
standmg The end of the be ginnin g was on him because he 
saw it as undemable - lookmg at Mancarmen who waited 
for him to speak - that if any good was to be done at aU 
then he would have to take the first step towards domg it If 
you perceived somethmg bad you immediately accepted a 
moral responsibihty to make it good If you didn’t, you 
weren’t human Evil seemed manimate and could do noth- 
mg but stay devilish because it would not move Good was 
mobihty, perception, life, a desire to move towards evil and 
overcome it Evil was an anchored bigotry, and lack of 
perception Good was a far-seemg sensibility that could 
spread everywhere. He knew it wasn’t true, but thought one 
should try to make it so. He loved himself for becoming 
normal 

He said T stiU tbmTc you ou^t to give me that gun It’ll 
be better for all of us, m the end ’ 

He was aware of self-sacnfice m demandmg it, for if she 
gave it to him no evd would be done, which was good, but 
then there’d be no smash of this godless and revolutionary 
commumty He began to see the futihty of calculatmg too 
many moves ahead, knowmg that the immediate peril had 
to be dealt with because that was the only one for which 
you could take on responsibdity. 

These speculations calmed him He felt hght of weight, 
and somehow wise, as if he’d grown older m the last hour 
and had decided to live up to it. 
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‘Come on, my love/ he said, putting concern and tender- 
ness into his voice. ‘Hand it over/ 

‘I have something to do with it, first ’ 

‘Don’t.’ 

‘You’re a child,’ she said. They were all children, she 
thought, these easy-gomg yet close-hearted islanders who 
only want to be left alone They hadn’t had a civil war or a 
revolution for three hundred years. They had become rotten 
with safety 

‘I wouldn’t be sure,’ he said ‘Not that I would mind 
being a child. A child can grow up, after all. A big advant- 
age, if it can survive ’ 

‘The Enghsh are a nation of survivors, and you belong to 
it with all your heart > ’ 

‘Shit • ’ he cried angrily ‘Don’t confuse me with the Eng- 
Isih! I’m not a bloody Englishman. I’m me, and nobody 
else. I’m responsible to me and to God alone, not a bloody 
nation or a bloody kmg or a bloody queen, or even a 
bloody party or a bloody president ’ 

He felt foohsh whenever he ceased to be calm, yet he also 
enjoyed the swmg of his own exclamations, as if he were 
more himself. 


‘It’s an excuse for selfishness ’ ^ 

T know I love you,’ he said. ‘And that’s something ’ 

I can’t feel it from you.’ She stood by the door, as far 

V8.V from IniTY-i oo 


away from him as possible. 

. He’s innocent as far as SheUey « 

“5' family blamed him for Joh" * 
death, thou^ I suppose a case could be made out for it by 
someone like you Blame fate Blame r’nri if vnn like k)0 
you think Shelley would want you to ^ V9 Being a 

Sincere revolutionary Shelley C 

death was the only possible one I known tha 

. tion stuff, but even I can see that After ^ damned revoiu 
educated go-ahead member of the duet Shelley . 
tie mampulated Dawley mto the scru^^'’ ® fusible tha 
nawley’s more passive than you think - of Algeria. 

malleable as 


7 ^ maiieaDie 
‘Ee hated Shelley,’ she said But she didn* 

o.. . '“sound coo- 


'.O. 


vinced, and took the gnn from her bag and offered it to him 
It was the most beautiful picture he could wish to see The 
handle was held towards him, harmlessly, and things were 
turning out all nght at last 

The door rattled, and whoever it was hadn’t the patience 
to fully turn the knob Then he had, because the force of the 
opemng door hit her in the back, and pushed her forward 
She was so much m hne with the door that Cuthbert 
couldn’t see who it was Despite the unexpected blow she 
kept hold of the gun, then looked with dislike and annoy- 
ance at Cuthbert, as if, bemg m such a hurry to get the gun. 
It was all his fault 

Ralph had evidently expected to find the place empty, 
and as he lurched crazily over the threshold, passmg Man- 
carmen m his flight, a box of matches fell from his hand 
Somethmg had fnghtened him, and it wasn’t Mancannen 
holdmg a gun, or Cuthbert standmg angrily by the centre 
table ‘What the hell do you want?’ 

Ralph was gaspmg from his frantic leap up the steps to 
the studio His face was blotched red at the cheeks, Is^hk 
hair shppm^ over his forehead ‘They found the notebooks 
‘Shut up,’ Cuthbert said ‘Get out of here ’ 

‘Where were they?’ she asked, as if barely interested 
‘In Dawley’s caravan But they’re going to put them in 
the garage ’ 

‘Are you sure?’ 

‘I saw everything ’ He had been utterly confused at 
witnessmg the unmistakable bundles earned by Handley 
and his two sons He was dropping into madness again 
The world swam with maggots m the head and throat and 
mouth of the dymg hedgehog His bram ached, as if it were 
gomg rotten But he saw it, and beheved it, and out of the 
putrefaction realised that he must have burned the wrong 
papers, and that they had by some means turned up m 
Dawley’s caravan Without thinkmg he’d snatched a large 
box of kitchen matches and ran to Handle3f^s studio with 
the mtention of settmg it on fire and thereby creating a 
diversion which might give him time to think 
‘It was me who stole the notebooks and put them m the 
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caravan ’ But for all his calm speech Cuthbert knew he 
couldn’t say anything she’d believe. And he wanted to con- 
vmce her at last. 

‘You’re lymg,’ she said, ‘as usual’ - and ran out of the 
studio with the gun 

She can’t kill Dawley, he told himself, because through 
his death Death will hve But he thought it still too early to 
get down on his knees and pray 

‘They’ve had time to take the place apart brick by bnck,’ 
Mandy grumbled, as she lifted the hd of the Aga and set the 
kettle on ‘If it was money I could understand it If I saw a 
thousand quid- lymg about I’d grab it, but not some dead 
bloke’s notebook ’ She opened a biscuit tm and took out a 
handful ‘I could do with a lump sum to get a car with f 
feel hke a burn-up on the Ml ’ 

‘Take mme,’ Myra suggested, knowing she couldn’t go 
fast in it Mandy seemed helpless and vulnerable - the sort 
of young person she read about m the newspapers who was 
‘m need of care and protection’ She was outspoken, kind, 
and pretty She had a famtly spht nose, but so subtle that 
you might not properly notice it for some time It came 
down from the short bndge and gave an amiable charm to 
the rest of her face Handley always referred to it as a 
‘saucy httle coal-tip nose’ 

She smiled at Myra’s attempt to turn her from thoughts 
of a new car. ‘That old banger would spht m two after ten 
miles ’ 

‘The Rambler, then ’ 

‘Dad would have a fit I’d never hear the last of it The 
trouble about artists is they’re dead men ’ 

‘What do you caU bemg generous‘s’ 

‘Somebody who gives all he’s got, and doesn’t bat an 
eyelid, even when he goes broke over it ’ 

Myra poured her tea ‘You always say “he” — why?’ 

‘Men are the ones with money I don’t think it’s nght, 
though That’s what’s wrong with this set-up Men run the 
place, even though we do let them play at keepmg house 
We voted for ’em to do it, but it only makes ’em thmk 
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they’re more top-dog than ever They’ll be thinking they’re 
as good as we are soon Why the hell did we help to search 
for those crumby notebooks? Whatever’s m ’em’s bound to 
make thmgs worse for us ’ 

T thought they ought to be found Mancarmen was 
upset’ 

‘Yes, she’s a fine-freedom-lovmg revolutionary, she is I 
expect she can’t hve unless she’s under somebody’s thumb 
I know all about that, hvmg m this house I suppose her 
boyfriend Shelley kept her under his thumb nght enough 
And now that he’s kicked the bucket she’s missmg it, and 
wants us to get imder the influence of his papers - what- 
ever’s m ’em ’ 

She was like a young mare knockmg down the hurdles as 
she went over them She ht a cigarette ‘She gets upset 
about anythmg I’ve never seen such a bloody neurotic No 
wonder she’s a revolutionary ’ 

‘She’s spent time m prison ’ 

‘She’s not the only one Some mope, some don’t ’ 

‘That’s not a very mce remark,’ Myra said 
‘I suppose not. You’re the only generous person m this 
roundabout It’s your house, and you chip m plenty of 
money, as well as do a lot of work It beats me why you do 
It, It does ’ 

Myra thought for a moment “Maybe I’m an ideahst - 
which is a way of sa5ung I’ve found an outlet for my 
neuroses I jomed this experiment because I wondered if it 
Were possible for a group of people to hve together and kill 
the dead weight of the family ’ 

‘Is It, though?’ asked Mandy 
“It’s too early to say.’ 

“What if it got smashed?’ 

‘Why should it?’ She spoke guardedly, knowing Mandy 
was close to the truth ‘We’ve done well so far If it gets 
difficult ifs only because we haven’t made a bigger com- 
mumty out of n ifs too smalL We need more people, and 
another house If could get planmng permission we’d 
bmld two more dwelhng-places on the paddock. We’d have 
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a real kibbutz ’ 

‘They’ll never give us planning permission,’ Mandy said. 
‘They hate our guts at the council. Anyway, we’d have to 
get land as well, and fann it’ She was fired with, enthusi- 
asm : ‘We ought to get lots of animals, have a real farm to 
live oS. We’re too idle, really. What’s it hke being Jewish?’ 

She coloured slightly as she asked her question Having 
lived for a long time m such an un- Jewish atmosphere it 
was difficult for Myra to clear her thoughts for the senous 
answer that Mandy deserved. ‘If you’re Jewish you can 
never forget that you are Jewish - no matter where you hve, 
or what you might become It’s with you all the time.’ 

‘I suppose it IS,’ Mandy said sadly. ‘You bemg die only 
Jewish person here ’ 

‘One can’t forget that the Germans killed six milhon of 
us just because we were Jewish Several hundred thousand 
were children, just like Mark and the other children at this 
house * 

Mandy bent her head, and tears fell on to her knees. 
‘I know,’ she said ‘Dad told us years' ago But don’t tell 
Ralph, will you? He couldn’t stand it’ Misery was a 
dragon, a great monster that fixed its teeth mto her heart 
till the pam became unbearable If Ralph went mad be- 
cause a small animal of the field had died, what would 
happen if he heard about the Germans murdermg so many 
children - not to mention all the others who’d done nothmg 
to nobody either? ‘I expect he already knows about it 
though, and that’s why he can’t bear to see a hedgehog 
die’ 

Myra smiled, sorry now to have upset her. ‘None of it’s 
your fault’ 

‘It IS,’ she sobbed, ‘or I wouldn’t be crymg, would I?’ 

She comforted her, but one couldn’t cut it off in mid- 
stream ‘Mark’s Jewish, because of the son of a Jewish 
mother is always Jewish, no matter what so-called race or 
religion the father is So I’m not alone! Anyway, I feel that 
we’re all the same sort m this house.’ 

‘But don’t you ever want to go to synagogue?’ 
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‘Sometimes On the Day of Atonement That’s when all 
good Jews fast for twenty-four hours - and hope them sms 
will be forgiven ’ 

‘That’s a fine idea,’ said Mandy, drymg her eyes with the 
Kleenex Myra gave her ‘But I don’t think I could go even 
for four hours without food Stdl, it must be good to be 
Jewish if It makes you feel different * 

‘You think that’s good?’ 

‘I reckon so It’s not dull, is it?’ 

‘I suppose it’s not when you come across people who are 
anb- Jewish,’ Myra said, hopmg to change the topic. 

‘If somebody got at me because I was Jewish,’ Mandy 
said, ‘I’d scratch them eyes out They’d never do it agam to 
anybody And if I was a Cathohc and somebody called me 
for it Fd kill them as well That’s the way Dad brought us 
up. We used to go to school m rags, and when the kids 
mocked us we slaughtered ’em Mam’s the same way * 
‘That’s why I call your parents generous,’ said Myra. 
‘Dad’s not. He’s a mean old swme ’ 

Myra laughed. 

‘If it hadn’t been for you,’ Mandy held her hand, ‘this 
community would never have got off the ground * 

Myra stood and put more water m the kettle Any mmute 
she expected the others to converge on the kitchen Food 
was the one unalterable law of life, which she perfectly 
understood Maybe they’d foimd the notebooks Handley 
would avoid blammg anyone rf it were possible, unless 
Cuthbert had had a hand m it. In that case there’d be a bit 
of a row, before calm wrapped them up once more 

As boihng water steamed into the pot, a clear bnck- 
sphttmg crack of a noise sounded from somewhere outside, 
its echoes whippmg along the belly of the clouds and throw- 
ing a final stab back at the wmdows Enc Bloodaxe whmed 
with fear, a chdlmg heart-cry that went on and on. 

‘Sounds like a firework,* Mandy said casually 
I^yra finished with the tea, but breath pounded m her 
veins Handley shouted words which she couldn’t quite 
jjjate out A scream of rage or pam came from someone 
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‘Was It a jfirework'^’ said Mandy, sensing it was far 
worse. 

‘It was a gun/ Myra cried, ruslimg to the window. She 
looked out, then turned and ran upstairs to Mark when she 
heard him wakmg up 



CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


He’d had enough of John’s room There was nothmg more 
to think about, and not much else to say, and no one m any 
case to say it to John was dead, and Handley had lost an 
elder brother, but the spirit of the world had not come to an 
end because of that Life was renewable, even when the 
angels died It had to be 

He came downstairs, and went out of the front door to 
get some fresh air Pink, white and lemon-coloured roses 
were m full smooth bloom, scenting the heavy afternoon 
Their sweetness cloyed at his nostrils 
On such a day the house and compound seemed to have 
drawn itself mto an imperishable cocoon The air surround- 
mg it was electrified and brittle, as if one flmt-spark only 
was needed to touch it off like a shell-burst Maybe he was 
afraid His lack of energy made him fear the end His yen to 
ward off the rest of the world and protect only himself, 
Myra and Mark, was bad breath to him It was a poor 
Wish He’d had it all along yet not been familiar with what 
It meant To get rid of such an idea would mean settmg off 
alone to some other country, thereby confirmmg that his 
native energy was not so snuffed out as he had felt it to be 
for a long time But weren’t those days over for everyone? 

He wanted to stay alive, but not by allowmg any false 
desires to get the upper hand You have to be practical, and 
think of others who depend on you, even when it seems that 
your spint has reached the end Walkmg mto the yard, he 
noticed someone m the garage 
Richard saw him from the doorway ‘Dawley’s commg 
He’s spotted us ’ 

Handley was m the repair pit ‘All nght.’ he said to 
Adam, who was passmg the last pack of notebooks, ‘We’ve 
just found ’em. and we’re gettmg ’em out’ 

‘Understood,’ Adam said, takmg the bundle back. 
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It was a useless and fardal run-around, and Handley 
was tured of it Tfie notebooks bad turned up, had been seen 
to be worthless,' and here they were caught in a whnlpool of 
subterfuge just to save somebodys feelings He wanted 
nothing more than to go back to his pamtmg and forget the 
whole thing. 

Dawley came m ‘Any luck?' 

‘If you can call it that,’ Handley said ‘Adam and Rich- 
ard stumbled on ’em down here They’ve had time to read a 
couple.’ 

Dawley smiled. He too wanted to get back to work, 
though he was interested to know how they’d landed m the 
garage. ~ 

‘That’ll remam a mystery,’ said Handley. ‘Might as well 
forget it. No names, no pack drill ’ 

‘They’re not worth much,’ said Adam, when the last one 
came out of the pit ‘Shelley may have practised revolution, 
but he didn’t wnte it They’re only feeble attempts to write 
dirty stones.’ He pulled one from under the stnng and 
threw it to Frank, who took it to the entrance where a 
mirror on the open door reflected a better h'ght 
‘Not that I’m against anybody writmg pornography,’ 
Handley said, ‘as long as it’s good. I’ve done a bit myself, 
though I didn’t call it that. I turned out an album of Goya- 
esque drawings last year - one of them showed a man's 
head up a woman’s cunt, I remember - cartoons of bodies 
and faces from all angles Then this potty httle Church of 
England windbag m Cheshire gets hold of one and writes 
me a whinmg letter about corrupting youth, though I sup- 
pose he wasn’t slow m letting his choirboys see them ’ 
Frank stopped listening They were right. It was twisted, 
fly blown trash - a part of Shelley he’d never known about 
Shell^y^s socialism was fired in action, and presumably 
ended there. The revolutionary government would have 
shot him as he walked away from the victory parade What 
he wrote in his private notebooks had been for amusement, 
or to rt-solvc sexual problems which were his alone. He’d 
dclvi,d into a world of dreams and fantasies which weren't 
Lttched in any way to valid ideas of human decency, Shelley 
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was a practical man, and not an intellectual, otherwise his 
vmtings would have theonsed about his realities and not 
dealt with such putrid stuff 

‘Satisfied?’ said Handley. 

He handed the book back Before lookmg into the gar- 
age, where Handley stood, he glanced at the mirror, which 
reflected enough of the yard for Maricarmen to be seen on 
the other side of it, standmg calm and still, and pomtmg a 
gun straight at him 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Cuthbert laughed so long that Ralph, thinking he was going 
off his head, came close to regammg his own samty It 
seemed to Cuthbert that the worst was about to happen 
now that Maricarmen had gone off with the gun, and when 
he stopped laughmg Ralph was shocked at the acid smile 
on his face. 

‘Don’t go after her,’ Cuthbert said ‘Stay with me, and 
escape the slaughter that’s about to start You’ll never hear 
the last of it, and that’s a fact ’ 

‘I will,’ said Ralph grimly ‘Slaughter won’t worry me 
When my hedgehog died it was eaten to death by the sort of 
gnawmg hfe that this commumly speaahses m If I don’t 
get away it’ll eat me as well ’ 

‘Maybe it’s fimshed us off already.’ 

Ralph came close: ‘What did you do with the note- 
books?’ 

‘That’s easy When you had them neatly knotted up in the 
plastic bag I untied it and took them out The bag you so 
gleefully confined to the flames contamed another sort of 
old rubbish ’ 

‘You’re the worst of them aU,’ Ralph said ‘Number one 
maggot that leads the others m, and then works hardest to 
undermme any sign of life. You’ll end by eatmg yourself, 
not because there’s no one left, but because everyone will 
get wise to you ’ 

Cuthbert gnnned through his unhappiness ‘There’s one 
bom every nunute And the reason Heaven doesn’t fold up 
is that one dies every minute. Even a pnest can have his 
jokes.’ 

At the first pistol shot Ralph jumped as if the bullet had 
shattered him He cned out, and put a hand to his face. No 
part of Cuthbert’s flesh moved He was pallid, but still sure 
of him selL To accept his responsibihty for it would make 
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him seem naive before all and sundry, especially Ralph, 
whom he had always despised But Cuthbert, m the vital 
self-cnticismg space between gunshots, knew himself to be 
immature because he was afraid of appealing naive The 
only honest way to be unmoved was to admit that he was 
the cause of Mancarmen running amok. 

At the second explosion Ralph sat down by the table, as 
if the strength of his legs had gone He once shot a hare 
with a two-two nfle and saw the hole m its head There 
were tears at his eyes as he visuahsed those grey rmgs of 
pulverized human flesh He lifted his agonised face T took 
the notebooks from Shelley’s trunk under her bed But I 
didn’t mean this to happen ’ Cuthbert was unable to smile 
at his weakness 

‘What the hell did you imagme, then?’ he shouted as the 
thud shot went off 

•The future’s empty,’ Ralph said sadly, as if there had 
been a time, thought Cuthbert, when he’d expected it to be 
full That was the difference between the old days and now. 
Ralph belonged to the time when a future was said to be 
possible for everyone Cuthbert pnded himself on knowmg 
that he’d never believed m that sort of Utopian dream The 
present day was always a rope around his neck by which he 
may be hanged before mghtfall 
‘You mean it’s only full when there’s mischief m it?’ he 
demanded ‘No one but God can take care of the future for 
us, and fill it or empty it however He likes That’s my m- 
sipid though heartfelt conclusion ’ 

Ralph’s eyes shone, a deep uncertamty strugglmg to 
assert itself m a threatemng manner He wondered whether 
he should kill him, and get it over with But they were too 
evenly matched, and he had no more treachery left 
‘In a way you’re worse than this hotbed of constipated 
hornets plottmg revolution,’ Cuthbert went on ‘They’re at 
least trymg to go m the nght duection But you’re a com- 
post heap of smouldering Enghsh virtues just waiting to be 
touched off by a spark from the Devil I’ve got enough of it 
m me to see it m you, and to know it’s the wrong way for 
anybody to be.’ 
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*I used to think you were different/ Ralph said, drawing 
a coat sleeve across his eyes, ‘but you’re a Handley after all. 
I’m someone who won’t ever be tolerated as a human bemg 
m a family hke this It just confirms to me that things are 
like they’ve always been, and that they’ll never alter AH 
one can do is fiind a little protected area where nobody can 
come and spoil it’ 

Cuthbert saw him as the common denommator of fear, 
and he hoped God would protect him - though someone 
like Ralph would not protect God, except m so far as his 
own safety was threatened. He lived a hfc of wakmg fear, 
and so his humanity wasn’t to be trusted, because, trapped 
in that fear, the worst injustices could fester roundabout 
and he wouldn’t notice. ‘It’s not a God you want, but a 
nanny The sort of nursery world you’re after doesn’t exist ’ 
‘It must, though,’ Ralph said, more tears falling. *I don’t 
know what I really want I’m falling apart, that’s all I 
know/ He leaned against the wall with his head bowed 
At his terrible and disheartened cry Cuthbert became 
strong He knew exactly what to do He put a hand over his 
shoulder, and felt the sobs that seemed to be breaking 
Ralph from the inside - just as a black frost breaks up hard 
soil in the middle of winter He held his hand ‘Let God 
lake your guilt, and then you’ll find peace ’ 

Ralph nodded, wiping his eyes on one of Handley’s clean 
pamt rags as he followed him to the door. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-EIGHT 


Dawley dropped Having lived this moment before allowed 
him to act with a speed which saved his hfe - as he spun m 
his crouched position to face her 
Handley screamed - it sounded like a scream, and no one 
had heard such a noise from hun before - but Dawley’s 
brain was so filled up that he caught only a burst of lungs 
which disturbed hun more than the second bullet The first 
broke the mirror, and would have killed him d he hadn’t 
leapt forcefully down Based on the sharpest instinct, it lead 
to the pause, which followed the strong and vivid sensation 
of havmg been through it already 

He hadn’t But the second shot missed Glass of the mir- 
ror cut his face It burned hke ice From the crouch he ran 
Energy which he thought he had lost rammed itself mto 
every fibre and muscle He hated hfe because it humiliated 
hun by making him rim, and he felt ashamed But the 
shame gave him more strength He ran towards her, but m 
a wide zigzag, as m any situation when under fire His skm 
felt pitted with fear 

Her aun was out, because she didn’t know how to offset 
the sights to his quick movement When he got close 
enough to run at her, he turned the offer down because it 
seemed stdl too dangerous It was the sort of opportumty to 
close-m which often got you killed He was exhilarated by 
his own cunning On tus last angular approach, which 
should have taken him straight at her, he ran by, mto the 
driveway that led to the front of the house He was ahve If 
he hadn’t been too busy trymg to save himself he would 
have laughed 

She turned, to fire at his back He zigzagged He sweated 
and grunted wantmg to run on aU fours, but keepmg up- 
nght, because the speed of it gave less chance of bemg hit 

Every fine of the waff, was clear though not so close, 
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detailed like an engraving, rusty and grey in the same eye- 
ful A daddy-longlegs spider ran out of a crack He was 
agam bashing his lungs and senses at the Umits of his 
expenence Only a bullet in his back would send him be- 
yond It There was no cover to he down or crouch m He 
was terrified. He was elated He smelt soil and ram, pumice 
and grit, tea leaves and bummg paper He prayed that 
those by the garage would do something Vomit was dis- 
turbed in his stomach like a cat He felt too old to hve. 

In finng at him, she held her back to them He ran round 
to the front of the house, and paused under the cover of its 
far corner, too set on savmg himself to feel safe There was 
shoutmg from the yard and garage He staggered to a 
further angle of the house 

All was clear He was alert and mtent m case she should 
appear from any direction The sky was empty. His hand 
slid along the smooth warm bnck. While he dodged and 
ran, his wits stayed with him. If he remamed stiU he would 
be helpless 

So as to get more room to manoeuvre he ran up and on 
to the lawn behmd the house, then came back slowly to- 
wards the garage, having completed a circle of it. His 
thoughts had been pulverised and smashed - his bram 
rotten, but his body now working to its own good time. He 
went by the coal sheds and into the yard agam, to approach 
from behmd. 

Handley, takmg cover in the repair pit, saw his chance 
when Mancarmen turned her back to them 

It was out of the question to chase Dawley. She would 
not have missed if he hadn’t mexplicably dropped a split 
second before the first well-aimed shot. How had he known 
It was already travellmg, that her finger at that moment 
pressed his life away*^ Then he ran, m that hdanous cow- 
ardly fashion, so that she couldn’t aim quickly enough to 
bnng hi m down. It had seemed easy before she began 
Unable and unwilling to move, she decided to stay where 
she v/as forever, the gim m her hand and pointing forward, 
waitmg for him to reappear, or to shoot the first person 
who walked into her sights 
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Adam was motioned to her left, by the house Richard 
was nodded to the nght, along the sheds, while Handley, 
takmg off his shoes, rushed hke a nimble and silent cat. He 
put a sudden steely gnp around her so that the gun drop- 
ped He’d not been a real worker smce early youth, though 
his arms drew enough force from the shoulder-blades to 
hold the burden he had taken on But the pressure needed 
to stop her strugghng free and pickmg up the gun wasi. 
almost more than he had, and he felt a crackmg at the 
heart 

He pulled her to the cover of the caravans, so that no 
cunous passer-by along the road might see She moaned, 
and turned passive at this undignified end to her attempt at 
killmg It had seemed easy durmg the months she had 
thought about it, and now that it was over, and she had 
failed, it agam seemed easy, and she even more of a fool at 
havmg bungled it A sort of black fear took hold of her, that 
her defeat and helplessness would brmg down a thousand 
mdigmties 

Adam emptied the gun She had fired three shots Maybe 
the others were echoes, or the normal multiphcations of 
fear Spent and hve cases fell from the chambers, and he 
bent with trembhng hands to pick them up 
‘Run to my studio,’ Handley called to Richard, ‘and in 
the drawer under the left-hand wmdow you’ll find an old 
cigar tm fid! of bangers left over from last bonfire mght 
Bnng ’em out, and set two or three off, so nobody’ll wonder 
what the noise was ’ 

Maybe the whole of the county constabularly was already 
convergmg from all pomts on to the house The shots had 
certainly gone a dozen miles into bis heart and soul, for he 
was shaking - hke a bloody My, he said afterwards - and 
askmg Mancarmen in a gentle voice to get up and try to 
walk The instmct of simple loyalty told him to make sure 
neither outsiders nor pohce poked their noses where they 
ought not to belong Even though Mancarmen had gone all 
out for murder he still saw her as one of them Luckdy he 
and Dawley had enough of the soldier m them to handle it, 
otherwise it might have been difficult to keep one or two 
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corpses under the doormat 

‘Get Emd or Myra to come out of their foxholes/ he told 
Adam ‘Even Mandy Anybody. Get going Quick.’ He 
caught the touch of pamc edgmg mto his voice, and told 
himself to check it. 

Dawley, sittmg on the steps above the garage, had a good 
view of fte yard The danger was over, and he ht a cigar- 
ette He’d been m the middle of it So had they all Even 
while runmng from Maricarmen, he’d felt no panic. Death 
mattered and he was afraid, but he’d been reasonable all 
the same He was undefeated, and cool, but he was close to 
weeping If you acted wildly when facmg it you let it master 
you Not that he tried to be calm If you had to try you 
weren’t calm, though that was often all you could do 
Luckily he had kept cool without knowmg it. which was 
what saved him - that, and knowmg what to do 

He sat and smoked, as if after some hard work dunng 
the quietest of days But his senses were fragmented, a feel- 
mg as if they were meltmg into each other. If he stood up he 
would fall down. Maricarmen had gone mto the house with 
Emd, and Handley came over ‘Let’s have a fag ’ 

He passed one. 

‘You’re a cool bloody customer ’ 

‘Thanks for savmg my hfe,’ Dawley said 

Tt was mine as well, when I was creepmg up on her ’ 

‘Is she aU nght?’ 

‘She will be ’ 

‘She unagmes I’m responsible for Shelley’s death ’ 

Handley sat by his' side ‘I feel sorry for her, at the 
moment’ 

‘If I’d been killed in Algeria instead of him,’ Dawley said, 
‘Myra could have made out it was his fault for organising 
the gun-rummig m the first place That, too, would have 
been a he.’ 

‘You’d better tell it to Maricarmen.’ 

‘I wiU If I get the chance ’ 

Handley threw his cigarette away. ‘Tastes like shit She’s 
got to be told the facts of hfe Both you and Shelley knew 
what you were domg We’ll have a meetmg to sort every- 
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thing out’ 

Til read John’s last letter,’ said Dawley, ‘that he wrote in 
Gibraltar, and handed to me as I got on to the plane I was 
to read it m six months, he said, or when I thought “cir- 
cumstances demanded it”. That time seems to be about 
now, I should say ’ 

Handley agreed so firmly that he laughed ‘Do you think 
It’ll hold us together, or blow us apart?’ 

‘I haven’t read it’ 

‘I won’t be able to do another stroke of work till I know 
what’s in it ’ 

Richard set a handful of fireworks along the front wall. 
His first match was blown out, so he cupped the second 
carefully ‘You won’t have long to wait,’ said Dawley. 

The &rst banger wasn’t as loud as a pistol shot, but it 
brought a cry from Mancarmen who had been given a 
couple of vahum pdls and put to bed. Handley felt pity for 
her The second and third banger went off, to the amuse- 
ment of the butcher who was passmg by. and paused to 
watch those mad Handleys playmg with fireworks m mid- 
summer 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


Handley took the oars down from the rack, and stepped 
into the boat ‘Don’t let’s lose any time.’ 

He held Mandy’s hand, and steadied her in It wasn’t the 
first occasion he’d used the boat, having once found a way 
of opening the bolted door He thought Gould might have 
seen him on the lake from the house, but it hadn’t been 
mentioned when they met He rowed over the calm water. 
The-fresh smell of it, as the oars dug deeply, so dehghted 
him that he almost forgot why they had come Mandy sat 
drowsily m front, trailing her fingers in 
A small sketchmg case lay on the plank, with a block of 
cartndge paper, charcoal and pencils inside. He often car- 
ried it on his rambles, smce it still gave him pleasure to 
portray with architectural and topographical accuracy ex- 
actly what the eye could see He’d ended the war as a 
sergeant mstructor at gunnery school, elucidatmg the skills 
and mystenes of panorama-drawmg to artillery recruits 
The large white house was a quarter of a nule away, the 
view of it more stnkmg because only the glistemng slate 
roofs, one of the gables at the eastem'end, and the windows 
of the top rooms could be seen He stowed the oars and 
opened his box, then set the board on his knees to begin 
sketchmg 

After the turmoil and danger of the day he revelled in 
such perfect exerase His mind loved to work - a worth- 
while activity that gave more tranquilhty than anything 
else Mandy looked about her — trees on one bank, reeds on 
the other - brushmg away a cloud of gnats that annoyed 
her till she ht a cigarette and drove them off. 

‘You’d better drop it m,’ Handley said, when they were at 
the middle of the lake ‘But keep your back to the house ’ 
‘I’m not a baby,’ she smiled, takmg John’s revolver and 
bullets out of her handbag She held them a few inches 
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underwater, and let them go so that Handley didn’t even 
hear a splash 

‘Let’s hope we never see it agam,’ he murmured after a 
few mmutes 

‘Back mto the bosom of the lake,’ she said, ‘like m Kmg 
Arthur and his screwy kmghts ’ 

He paused m his work to hght a thm cigar, then went on 
With his drawmg ‘I shan’t be long ’ 

‘It’s all nght,’ she said drowsily ‘I’ve got enough fags to 
keep the gnats off’ An amiable breeze drifted across the 
lake ‘I like your drawmgs Ever smce I was a httle girl ’ 
‘So you did,’ he smiled, holdmg it up for her ‘I used to 
draw you pictures to laugh at - remember?’ 

‘I’ve still got ’em somewhere ’ 

‘I don’t know what an artist would do without his fam- 
ily,’ he said, gettmg back to work ‘It’s mce when his chil- 
dren appreciate him ’ Certainly, he found it easier to talk 
With them than Emd, a depressing fact when he wanted 
tranquilhty all round Two people couldn’t be at peace, 
though, when they’d hved so long together It wasn’t m the 
nature of thmgs, unless theu souls went dead The miracle 
was that they were stdl under the same roof, though the 
contmumg cat-and-dog price of it too often put him off his 
work. 

He rowed back to shore, steenng mto the wooden hut 
‘We might still get tea if we hurry,’ he said, laymg the oars 
on the rack 

‘My handbag’s not so heavy now,’ she said 
He walked, feehng hke a young man, as i£ all his troubles 
might be over He hoped they were, m his moment of hght- 
heartedness, but knew they weren’t, and that they could 
never be He wasn’t an artist for nothmg, and an artist 
realised — or he had no nght to call himself one - that 
trouble was not only the spice of life, but the mgredient that 
could also dull and rum it 

Such confusion was part of his gaiety Uncertamty and 
levity made him want to smg and dance m the fresh cool air 
at the end of the afternoon, when the breeze pushed at grass 
blades and buds flowered the treetops with theu noise No 
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matter what was coming, he was glad to be ahve, because 
Mandy held his arm hke the affectionate daughter she was, 
and under the other arm was the sketch he had made while 
she d shd gun and ammumtion to the harmless lake- 
bottom. 

The happier you felt the worse it was likely to be-when 
Ae mood was destroyed, yet such knowledge only made 
him happier, and allowed him to appreciate it more, so he 
would at least have been happy to his utmost when the 
^or feU out of paradise After the murderous turmoil of 
the house the day had ended well, so his happiness was not 
ill-gotten, and may not be held too much agamst him if a 
time of reckoning came 

The uncertamty that turned his head, the confusion that 
made him hghter than air, the rehef of the grim day’s end, 
and the satisfaction of his modest drawmg on Gould’s Lake 
that remmded him of the juvenile efforts of his early days, 
made him feel young again And m real happiness, he 
mought, no matter how old you are, you always feel young 
Not even the future could take that away, as long as you 
looked on it as a thmg of the moment 



CHAPTER FORTY 


‘This IS where we should have started,’ he said when he 
closed the door, ‘instead of with Shelley’s pathetic bits of 
pornography.’ 

‘We weren’t to know,’ said Ralph, taking drawing-pins 
from the map comers 

1 ‘All trace of John must be eliminated, except for the 
family and personal photographs that can be framed''and 
put on a sideboard, or earned m a wallet till they drop to 
pieces Nobody’s been to Dover smee John died, to cut the 
grass and put new flowers on his grave, because they’ve 
been so obsessed with this potty httle mappropnate shnne ’ 
‘I think Handley has been there,’ Ralph said justly, 
crushmg the first map mto a ball of wastepaper 
‘That was only an excuse to get to London and see his- 
mistress,’ Cuthbert told him, unpluggmg aenals and power- 
points to the transceiver 

To np all meanmgful gear from the four-walled psyche 
of John’s holy room was so grandiose an idea that Ralph 
was saddened at never having thought of it himself He 
could not have done it alone, though, for the power of the 
individual had its limits, which led him to see, as they went 
on With then vandahsmg laboms, that maybe there was 
some virtue m co-operation after all 
Cuthbert was at the door, propping the heavy commimi- 
cations receiver on his knee to open it ‘Just follow me with 
the transmitter,’ he said sternly 

While the others were busy m the kitchen and dinmg- 
room talkin g of the day’s events, and about food for the 
commg supper, they stepped downstans and went out of 
the rarely used front door, avoidmg the yard and the preda- 
tory sentmel growls of Enc Bloodaxe 
They walked unseen to the far comer of the paddock, 
where a smtable grave awaited then burdens, a deep place 
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ali'iadv dug by Dawicy as a sht trench for the children to 
p'a/ in, \o Ii'/Hg neglected that grass grew from the s,(iv:> 
arJ alniO'l obscured if. Cuthbert pulled back an armful, 
".boAtng a foot of muddy ’.water in the bottom. He hc:r. d 
.tcei'.er in, a deep thumping spUsh as it found us tical 
re tma-plice in the drek 

He '.vo-s glad now that no one had been kilLd because of 
their fojljr. It nc..ded more to destroy the community than 
attvOipled murder. He oeheved that Ged wwould look after 
th;.ni. and stop them Veering from the true path - the trucit 
path bemg sshere no path existed at all, which was where 
he .’.anted to go .Maybe Dov.Ly had discovered tins mag^e 
et d dvCisi’.e region, and Uncle John vsas there already. He 
s'nvcrcd, and CiUcked himself There was much to do yet 
before the community crumbLd. Setback:, only seemed to 
make it stronger. 

The imnsnmter had been set on the grass, and Cuthbert 
pu4i-.d it 'With ha foot so that u hit the rcwcuer alvady 
tiare. ord hounced agamst the soft soU, Part ot die lower 
tf. aifcUin. 

H.afph aelked a^ru s the p^ddo^k, as J tie dnadful 
t.'u .. inmned .a.m, glad to g<-t out of earshot before .inyo.ne 
C' .-"iu th;ri ti d>s,ir game. Cuthbert foHo.vcd, back to the 
... f*'r the >^cn’.urs on «>f John’s den must be done o\ ihe 
{jO • Handle, rctirn.d fri.m Guuld's f.aLc. 

U tj hurr.edly Ralph's twmgvS vH' ..o-''.. .r-ce 

- tw 'hi gru.e Th- re..! of the maps vai/., doan A'l ' . 

ar 1 r v.ere cramm.d in'o basket* dhe desk w n 

. ea'td, f t,!'. d,.sted dui |Xotcr. tU tr.yevJ in Cu'dibetCa 
u ‘.V .1 f u.;f imp -J ciareeh, d upr.-t tin/ iUi *,c ki.-.v 
. „ .a. r '.'t, i-w b'no.ed as h.e jp/’UJitvd Uosuid.r o’ ' .e 
HaAbm, t a t nmiuiiiiy t^.sl vva. piriUiah* vtlucwu.Jif 

X' t, ‘ f r e dr mu n be thru.t u.,t d rights' mJ 




with no mistake 

Smoke rose from the decluimg fire in tl|.e paddock, ming- 
ling with the damp afternoon air as Handley went m by the 
kitchen, door Tea was still bemg served, and Myra was at 
the stove makmg Mark’s feed ‘Where’s Cuthbert?’ Hand- 
ley wanted to know 

‘He went upstairs to comfort Mancarmen ’ 

He poured tea ‘I’m as thirsty as a centipede She’ll need 
a. bit of cahmng down, I expect. I’m glad he has the neces- 
sary human feelmgs about him, though ’ 

‘That walk took you long enough,’ Enid said, commg m 
from the dmmg-room 

T did a sketch while I was about it Canh have people 
wondering what I was domg on Gould’s Lake They’re a 
suspicious lot around here ’ 

‘You think of everythmg ’ 

He wondered why there was such irony in her voice 
‘Nearly everythmg Tm sure I wasn’t missed ’ 

‘You weren’t,,’ she answered scornfully It didn’t take 
much, he saw, for a good mood to melt ^e went out, and 
he heard her talk m the dmmg-room to Dean - whom he 
couldn’t abide these days He was only waitmg for him to 
go, though there seemed httle hope of it unless he was 
booted out bodily If he didn’t take himself off soon he’d 
discuss with Cu&bert how it might be done. Everybody 
was too tolerant of him, especially Enid, who’d gone soft m 
a rather motherly way But Handley told himself magnani- 
mously that he was too proud to be vmdictive, and went off 
to the peace of his studio for an hour before dinner 
Her straight dark hair spread to one side, except for a 
few strands that lay on her pale forehead She looked at the 
plam white ceilmg, preferrmg emptmess to the humihation 
of seemg other people’s faces There were the marks of 
tears on her cheeks She hardly breathed usmg as httle an- 
as possible would keep out her shame 

Cuthbert sat m a chair by the bed ‘Feelmg better?’ 

It was a meamngless question ‘I’m leavmg tomorrow ’ 
He waited. She was rational agam. ‘Where are you go- 
mg?’ 
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Back to Spam That direction.’ But she spoke m a dead 
voice, which wrung his heart because he knew there was so 
much life m her. ‘I shan’t be takmg Shelley’s trunk. Myra 
told me what was m it ’ 

‘Any idea what you’ll do?’ 

‘No’ 

One needs to have plans ’ His words were irrelevant To 
those m distress you only listened 

It s no good t hinkin g what to do I’ll pack, and go in the 
mommg ’ 

He bent close and pressed her hand, feelmg a response. 
Any comfort was better than none at a time like this, she 
told herself, when she had no right to any. ' 

‘I’ll be gomg with you,’ he said 

‘I don’t love you ’ 

He wmced, but only mwardly T don’t want love I give 

I expect it? Giving it means everythmg ’ 

‘Don’t leave me,’ she said 

like Shelley, he thought, or the Dawleys of the world. 
Come down to supper.’ 

‘I can’t ’ 

"l^ey want you to They love you The community’s suc- 
cessful m Aat respect They’ve worked out a way of hving 
that takes in everybody You’ve been forgiven for this after- 
noon AH you have to do is turn up at supper, so that we 
can make our goodbyes ’ 

‘I don’t know what to do ’ 

‘Who does?’ he wondered 

I think you do, she said with a sad, half departed smile 
I must get up and wash my face ’ 


Once more he had escaped, though bleached by God’s 
wath Mad man, mad woman, mad dog — the many mani- 
festotions of one s defective self — year after year they came 
athim wilH ^g and claw, buUet and fire, ram and snow. 
What could he do to hold them at bay? 

He went to the stove, hardly able to keep on bis feet from 
so much whisky and close air 

Maybe he might after aU stay ahve and see bis son grow 
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up. The coffee-smeU freshened him It wasn’t much to want, 
though in that bhndmg mmute of conflict with Mancarmen 
he had asked and been given it by somethmg which did not 
have a name and never could have He was alive, and 
wondered why he should feel worse now than at the mo- 
ment of pen! But the blood ran m such a way, the spirit 
worked pecuharly, and if the wammg came afterwards m- 
stead of at the actual time, then perhaps the reason was 
that he must double his precautions against any such dan- 
ger ever commg back 

The bulb filament glowed with a piercmg question mark 
and ht the table brdliantly, showing up the half-drunk 
bottle of whisky He took John’s letter from under the type- 
script. It was a poor exchange a wad of paper for a man 
John had died when he should have hved Dawley didn t 
think suicide was sinful, but would never do it himself be- 
cause It was even more than a sm There was no name for 
it A man who kdled himself had never fimshed bemg bom 
His mental sufferings were those of birth that as a grown 
man he was still by accident going through The process 
overwhelmed him, for which he was to be pitted 
The whisky deadened him, but the coSee cleared away 
some of the deadness His thoughts penshed He stood at 
the door of the caravan and breathed fresh air It was stdl 
hght, but dunnung at the m i ns of the sky which was blue 
and heavy He was tired, but as if he would never sleep 
agam. a feeling he’d often known in Algeria after real ex- 
haustion The evening smelled good, a trace of smoke from 
the paddock fire Enc Bloodaxe growled at nothmg. his 
chain scrapmg along the coconut matting of his kennel 
Dawley put John’s letter into his trouser pocket and strode 
across to the house, to kiss Mark goodmght before supper 
Nothmg penshed for ever 
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CHAPTER FORTY-ONE 


She didn’t know why she mamed him, but then, who ever 
did? In fact it was hard to say why she’d done anythmg, 
even a few mmutes after havmg done it. So far it hadn’t 
mattered, but now, the fact that she regretted the big as well 
as the httle thmgs was begmnmg to eat at her hver 
Ralph slept His huge loommg menace, which she knew 
about from his frequent paranoid moods, didn’t frighten 
her, because her trustmg innocence sensed no physical 
danger But now, pretendmg sleep on the bed, curled up 
and looking peaceful as long as his eyes were shut, he shot 
out a big homicidal fist when she went close and said it was 
time to get up. If she hadn’t dodged, she’d have been feUed 
to the floor 

So she stood by the wmdow ‘Get up, you vicious slob. 
You can’t he there all evenmg ’ 

A few seconds seemed forever ‘Can’t you hear me*^’ He 
didn’t move ‘I’ve been married to you over a year and you 
haven’t said ten words It was the worst thmg I did, getting 
tangled with a dumb pig hke you If this is marriage you 
can throw it up I’ve had enough. Why don’t you go back to 
Mummy and leave me m peace? I’m only twenty and you 
make me feel sixty I wish Mancarmen had blown your 
head ofi when she was on the rampage I’d divorce you if I 
weren’t havmg another rotten baby - though I expect it’ll 
drop out dead the same as the last one You’re so twisted- 
upside-down you can’t make anythmg stick.* 

He opened one eye, and gave it permission to look at her, 
a dim light of pettish resentment 

‘I know you’re awake,’ she said, before he could close it 
‘Let’s go downstairs I want to hear what goes on at supper 
Then we can come back and make love We haven’t done it 
for a week It ought to be marvellous ’ 

He opened both. eyes. ‘Are you really pregnant?’ 

m 
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It had been ter favourite ploy since she was sixteen, and 
such casually dropped news often helped her to get what 
she wanted ‘I ain’t seen a doctor yet, but I know I am ’ 
‘Are you glad?’ 

‘As long as I’m blmd drunk when I have it, and push the 
bastard out ahve It won’t make any difference to my life 
1 11 just leave it with mam and take to the road if it gets on 
niy nerves Or I’ll send the sweet httle bundle up to your 
mother in Lmcoh^hire, m revenge for palming you off on 
me Better still, we can visit your parents for a grand 
reconcdiation so’s it’ll shit and puke all over their chmt 2 y 
parlour.’ 

‘Oh stop it,’ he said impatiently. , 

‘The only good thmg they can do,’ she said, ‘is drop dead 
and leave us their money Then I could get a decent car and 
go for a long drive They’ve always hated my guts, so why 
should I Wish them well?’ 

‘They’re all nght,’ he said gently, knowmg she had to 
have her fit now he’d had his - a pattern he’d frequently ob- 
se^ed. ‘They’re just a bit misguided because they’re older.’ 

‘They hate me,’ she pouted ‘They told me to my face, so 
I can’t forgive them Not tdl they grovel If people love me I 
love them but they hated me from the begmmng ’ 

He put an arm over her shoulder She was nght ‘I’ll 
^te a letter m the mommg, and teU them you’re pregnant 
They’ll hke that * 

Not even m the days before they married had she heard 
such a sane tone m his voice When he kissed her hghtly on 
the back of the wnst she begcin to worry, yet hoped it might 
Inst after all The heady sensation was so mtense she 
though she was gomg to famt, a lack of will that convmced 
her she must be pregnant even though she wasn’t absolutely 
sure 

She fought off the desire to inform him of this uncxr« 
tainty, m case it had an adverse effect She was beginnmg to 
feci a more complicated person, and wondered if she’d be 
able to live up to it, and whcUicr he would be able to hve up 
to her if she succeeded. 
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Handley sat by the vacant stove in his studio, indifferent to 
the iuge half-done painting on the easeL After the hap- 
penings of the day he was quite sure Maricannen would 
have to go. But there was much about her that he liked 
because she epitomised the spirit of female violence that 
could hold an artist in a state of enslaved youth till his 
djdng day. He positively hcked his chops over it, especially 
when thinking of petulant complaining Emd 
Maricannen had stepped out of the recurring dreams w 
his life, but, as plain as any man could see, she was 
by Cuthbert, his one and only freebootmg fishy left-hande 
son with no lobes to his ears. Maybe your eldest son alw^s 
held the final card of carrying oS your own life’s dream Or 
perhaps it was just a sign of Handley growing up 
ting old at last, and a brute sort of revenge from Cuthbe 
for havmg brought him into the world It was a form o 
continmty he felt like spitting his guts at But to lose one 
dream would merely set htm free to conjure up another. 

He stood, and stretched himself, lit a cigar and , 
brandy from a hip-flask, as if determmed to lead the gooa 
life even in his bachelor studio. The sooner Manca^en 
went the better, so that the community could settle do^ 
once more. And if Cuthbert left as well, if would be another 
troublemaker less. Handley sniffed victory if he could get 
nd of them both, though he would say nothing at supper* 
^d wait for a quiet opportunity to have a word with them 
in the mommg. It would cost him his dream to get shut of 
Cuthbe^ bnt eve^ victory had its price. He drank to the 
peaceful months ahead. 

Enid took c^ery into the dJnlng-t'oum and laid out thir- 
teen places. along Iho (itbh was slow because 

rantemg and ^possible „,Al„m nml ((, rough her 
However ° lur pami of (, she felt already 

far away from the house «lio hyad In, 'I'hn u,nootmc bad 
taken place W yc„™ „hu Iml hcuu ,„oit sohdiy 

where she was, Stic hadn’t noticed H, '(ho toots had 
loosened when the roots were llruicsi. u./ U mw obv^m 
they would, considermg the uou of life she hud been forced 
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to lead Maybe she was thinking this so that Dean would 
not be blamed. There was a difference in their ages — 
though not m the mtensity of their love — which would put 
all foul imputations on to her and not him She must be 
ready for it 

Life with Handley had been a vivid dream that had sud- 
denly lifted and revealed a state of pamful chaos. Her hands 
trembled, yet the disarray brought fabulous compensations, 
and the confusion give her a base of euphoria not felt smce 
the age of sixteen It was as if seven children and Handley 
had never existed. Life m its chan g ing cycles, its mysterious 
circles, was arbitrary m its miracles She could have gone 
on gettmg older, takmg the not unfruitful road to imddle 
and old age, but she had changed because her ordmary 
heart was not so null as circumstances had contmuously 
and relentlessly given out. 

She pushed her hair back, and wiped a tear with one of 
the napkms Love was the only thmg that gave freedom 
With love you didn’t care any more, and so felt ready for 
any kind of freedom that love nu^t suggest. Dean came m 
and set loaves of bread along the table He smiled at her, 
too considerate to speak what others might hear, but he 
laid the bread down and came to her where they couldn’t be 
seen. T love you,’ he whispered, kissmg her ‘Don’t forget to 
think agam about what I asked you ’ 

She gnpped his hand ‘Are you sure?’ 

His bps pursed, m pam and youthful anger ‘It’s got to 
happen, you know it has Don’t wait too long ’ 

Emd felt his strong young arms around her and, in spite 
of the rather hard gnp, sensed mfimte sweet tenderness m 
them The sensation was strange for, instead of her seemmg 
to embrace him hke the youth he was. it felt as if she were a 
small girl bemg fondled by someone twice her size and age. 
This impression almost caused her to swoon, so that it was 
impossible to distrust it. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-TWO 

Ram descended, dark and heavy, as it often does m war at 
the end of the day, when the guns have stopped filing, and 
clouds relax after the awful tension of destruction Handley 
stood at the wmdow and relished his thought, a will-o’-the- 
wisp banahty to which rainfall gave the piss of death - he 
grinned, tummg to sit down when the others came m. Rich- 
ard had imchamed Eric Bloodaxe at dusk and the dog 
crouched gratefully m a new world of warmth and noise 
and plenty by Emd’s chair The company was now four- 
teen, pleasmg to whoever felt superstitious 

The meal of cold meat and smoked fish and black bread 
and salad and simdry wmes had gone on for nearly an 
hour, very httle said because the day had made them 
wolfishly himgry A cold chicken leg kept Enc quiet Man- 
carmen sat by Cuthbert, as if he were the only one m the 
commumty on whom she could depend for protection He 
put a comfortmg hand on her shoulder She didn’t look up, 
but he knew she needed his warmth, for the flesh was cold 
to the touch through her blouse He felt her tremble, as if 
life were commg back m her, which might be necessary, 
judging by her pale and stony face. 

Handley noticed that both she and Cuthbert ate with one 
hand each, the other two jomed under the table In fact 
most of the company seemed s imil arly afflicted, bemg spht 
more mto couples than usual - except for Handley and 
Emd, who occasionally looked emptdy at each other down 
the whole length of the table. Dean sat at her left side, he 
noted, stdl with that sly and satisfied look on his gulhsh 
face, which stayed there even while he butchered a loaf of 
bread 

Emd had an aura of happmess about her, as if she 
wanted to smile but daren’t nsk it in case it chased the 
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happiness away Or she was afraid someone might see it 
and wonder why*^ She wanted to hold Dean’s hand, and it 
was plam a mile ofE that Dean wanted to touch her, for a 
vacuous self-important gnn gave him away But they didn’t 
make contact, and this deliciously thwarted desire m- 
creased the air of glowmg regard between them Cuthbert 
felt sorry for them both - for the life sentence, he thought, 
that seemed m store for them 
Mandy and Ralph were together, and so were Catalma 
and Richard, and Mana and Adam Myra was half-way 
along the table, and Dawley who was next to her had the 
blue envelope of John’s letter conspicuously by his plate 
Cuthbert wondered if he had read it already, he looked so 
wise and smug, or whether his hunched preoccupied pose of 
a misplaced ^elsea pensioner was fast becommg his nor- 
mal bumt-out state You couldn’t teU with a man like that, 
who might be a vegetable one day, and a panther-Iike 
murderer the next He gave an impression of great 
strength, an immense force that, if it suddenly lost its moral 
reasomng, could pull him so deeply under &at he’d never 
surface again. Perhaps he didn’t have a thought m his head 
nme-tenths of the time, though Cuthbert readily admitted 
that the thoughts he did have might conceivably support 
the dead nme-tenths of him buoyantly enough. 

The wmd outside grew to such strength that Enc Blood- 
axe growled at phantoms thrown by it round the yard You 
didn’t know how loose the wmdows were till the bang of 
the wmd got up, ELandley mused The four young children 
of the commumty were m bed, and he hoped the racket 
wouldn’t stop them gettmg a good sound rest When not on 
duty at the guns durmg the war he’d slept through such 
salvoes it was a wonder the people m his dreams had any 
eardrums left Sleep was the source of all strength, he told 
himself, and children needed it like meat or calcium He 
nodded to Dawley while standmg to reach for the wme 
‘You’d better read that letter, and get it over with ’ 

Richard hfted a tape-machme from behind the chair, and 
set it on the table ‘We chose a stormy mght nght enough ’ 
‘You’ll hear me just the same,’ Dawley said, taking a 
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clean Joiife and opening the envelope. He spread the sheets 
of paper, and began : 

‘Queen’s Hotel, Gibraltar. By the time Dawley reads this 
letter ril be speaking from the dead. I imagme your smiles 
when X say this Is he mad? you’d ask Is he ready off at 
last? No, you aren’t so ordmary that you wid desenfae me 
with such words. They say there are no forests in Arabia 
Deserla, but why are there so many trees m me*^ I am not 
mad, but the trees are getting thicker and closer together, so 
I’d have to die before they stifle me. 

T can picture the scene, and feel I’m sitbng at the same 
long table. Accept me back for a while so that I can ted you 
my thoughts. Maricarmen will be there, because Frank told 
me what Shelley had told him. It’s natural she should visit 
you, if only to confirm that Dawley is not to be blamed for 
Shelley’s death The God of Revolution is an insatiable and 
jealous God, and drew them both equady mto his savage 
mouth, and the mysterious ways that He moves m are not 
for anyone to question. 

‘I’m speakmg to you from the dead, so listen to what I 
say. Do you know where the land of the dead is? Nor do I, 
though I am there already But I’ve had the final expenence 
that you haven’t yet come to. 

‘I am able to go back and forward in tune and space, 
between life and death I’m sittmg m this austere hotel 
room in Gibraltar. Dark clouds have hung over the Rock 
ad day, and no doubt stid do, which makes it as dud and 
chid as England - in spite of the smed of Spam I also am 
with you one English summer’s evenmg several months 
from now, having achieved the difficult state of bemg m two 
places at once, and at different tunes I’m with you m fife 
while this IS bemg read. And I’m restmg at a distance from 
you, m my own death The light shmes m both places I am 
a man of faith I love God, and He loves me m spite of 
everythmg We respect each other. 

‘I’ve been conscious of this twofold fundamental spht aU 
my life. When I was tormented m Smgapore twenty years 
ago I encouraged and developed it so as not to go under 
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from suffering and pam I survived when others perished 
- God did not love them enough to send them mad Even 
then this abihty to create a grand canyon out of the psyche 
m order to survive wasn’t new to me. I used it early in life 
when my father bulhed and beat me. You remember what a 
foul temper he had, Albert? I protected you from him once 
and he hit me on the head with an iron poker that drew 
blood But we combmed forces, and that was the last tune 
he was ever violent 

‘You took me mto your home after I got back from the 
war Enid and yourself were the angels who saved my life 
You provided me with a room m your peaceful Lmcohi- 
shire house where I could store my books and assemble my 
eqmpment - by which I still contrived to be m two places at 
once, often to the distress of occasional strangers who 
stumbled on me while I was at work. 

‘The state of being m two places at once meant that while 
my body was fixed to the radio as if I were on a foundermg 
ship and trying to make my SOS heard before the water 
drowned me, my spint was out m space among the stars 
searchmg for the word of God Would the new Book of 
Genesis tap its way hke bird noises mto my bram from 
outer space? I waited avidly for it, but it never came - not 
at least m the way I expected I learned Hebrew m case it 
appeared, for it was hard to beheve that God would need to 
change His language 

‘It is now midnight, and a ship’s hooter is callmg from 
the harbour In the mommg Dawley gets on the plane for 
London, and he’ll take this letter Before he does I will talk 
to you about Revolution and War, matters m which I have 
always had a profoimd mterest So I must try to make my- 
self clear, to be m one mmd, at one place, at the same 
time 

‘Revolution and War have absorbed and obsessed you 
The decaymg components of the bram and body won’t 
wait, so I write quickly Revolution means War, and we are 
living people, all of us at this table, so how can we speak 
the words War and Life m the same breath? Listen to me 
Hon t despair. Don’t conde mn mg I innocent, therefore 
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name. I have never wanted to hurt anyone Each bomb has 
my name on it, but if I am dead it won’t have, because my 
name will no longer exist My guilt is expunged, by suicide 
Society has given me no other way. 

‘I think of Richard and Adam working over their theor- 
ies of insurrection, sketching out timetables for a coup 
d’dtat, pmpointmg the logic and hopes of Revolution 
These are not fantasies You would have them real. But 
Civil War is the same as any other war, its motives similar 
because the- end result is death and an exchange of prop- 
erty A country may fight for self-preservation, to keep out 
the robbers and butchers, but for no other reason 

‘But I took part for many years m your discussions, and 
my motive was that of revenge agamst British officers who 
betrayed me to the Japanese for starting a left-wing news 
sheet when I was a pnsoner in Singapore For their action 
they were rewarded by no longer havmg to do labounng 
work with their men 

‘So my revolutionary fervour aiose from a desire for 
vengeance - to overthrow that system which wilhngly be- 
trayed me for so httle. But revenge belongs to God alone.’ 

‘I’m thinkmg slowly, so have the patience to hear my 
sermon Revolution is a holy cause, and the pursuit of it 
must go on But without a sense of God and goodness and 
justice Revolution is bound to fail Revolution always has, 
and always will, only come as an act of God, or after a 
senes of circumstances which must be considered acts of 
God because no smgle group of men could have brought 
them about 

‘But still one must tram for it like a high priest in his or 
her apprenticeship God desires this. Tram and purify your- 
selves for It Imbue yourselves with skill, patience, and 
faith, and goodness of heart By regardmg Revolution as 
rehgious more than pohUcal you can never be robbed of 
your faith by the shallow and insipid world There is no 
such thing as a God that failed Only you fail The transient 
world lives m a dream It hes on the edge of mghtmare yet 
rarely tips mto it - though this century of tears isn’t over 
yet Only good can negate evil 
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*In order to attain and pursue these necessary quahties. 
Revolution must become the salvation of the mdividual 
There is no contradiction Revolution is not the normal 
enslavement of people which we have seen so far It must 
mean liberation mto mutual good It must begm m peace 
and end m peace A revolution that does not lead to real 
equahty and real freedom is counter-revolution it takes us 
back instead of forward A revolution that is brought about 
by War and Civil War is likely to destroy freedom So stop 
your false pastimes and theoretical pursuits, and mstead 
convert people to the goodness of Revolution by tummg it 
mto a rehgion but without idols, without figureheads, with- 
out suffermg and kiUmg, and with no more ritual than that 
of inspired words that wdl show all people how to imder- 
stand and love 

‘It IS gettmg hght One side of me is dnftmg apart from 
the other. My lucidity is meltmg I need a long sleep from 
which I shall only wake briefly so that Dawley can read 
this letter When I kill myself the two sides of me will be so 
far apart that I’ll know they can never come together agam 

‘You have often asked why I killed myself These words 
must explam it I am tired and can suffer no more Someone 
else must take my gudt and pam There are many of us, 
though never enough I hope I can remove the false m- 
fluences from my dear and chantable family, havmg just 
come from a country where I saw a war bemg fought with 
such ferocity that it wiU bode httle good for the future I 
hope I am wrong The world must have had enough of it I 
am supposed to be an Englishman, but at the same time 
we’re aU foreigners, whether we like it or not, whether we 
beheve it or not With the elaborate visa of hfe we are 
allowed a short stay on earth The one virtue is to know 
oneself as a man or woman of the world, and not of one 
country. 

‘I want to save you from the perdition of unnecessary 
bloodshed, of fruitless hope, of futile and useless suffermg 
Leave your mtoxicatmg, heart-chilhng pastimes and seek 
the more spiritual way Be like cosmopohtan Children of 
the Book If everyone followed the precept — Know thyself 
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- there would surely be no greater Revolution, Don’t let the 
easiest road pull you along it. Deny the fervent drudgery 
that kills whatever god-feanng regard you have for your 
fellow women and men. Goodbye, until the final meeting of 
us all.’ 


v' 
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CHAPTER FORTY-THREE 

‘He’s broken my spirit,’ Ricbard said, tummg the recorder 
oS. 

Handley scratched a match into flame, and reht his cigar 
‘You’re lucky It’ll be soonest mended ’ 

A wine bottle tapped at a glass Wind banged the house, 
and thunder rumbled over the chimneys Richard unknow- 
mgly drew his head back m the attitude of Handley himself 
‘You can tell me that when you’ve had yours broken ’ 

‘It has been often enough,’ Handley said mildly, ‘and I 
expect It will be agam ’ 

Cuthbert shaded his eyes from the hght John’s thoughts 
m some unc ann y way accorded with his own ‘I’d like to 
ask him a few questions, though,’ Richard called out 
‘Makes sense to me,’ Handley said sharply ‘Shde the " 
brandy along ’ 

‘That’s because he’s your brother,’ Adam said ‘We’d still 
like to talk to him ’ 

‘Wouldn’t we all? But that’s his strength we can’t And 
never could He had his language we had ours And he’s 
had the final say - at a price ’ He collected meat scraps and 
chicken bones, an overspilhng platter which he set m front 
of the dog 

Havmg read aloud, and done his best to put expression 
mto it, Dawley had missed some of the letter’s finer pomts 
He would study it later, because the argument had seemed 
confused For what its message of crack-pot God-love 
might be worth, he would try to sort it out But first he’d 
copy it, and give the on^al to the museum upstaus 
‘I’m leaving m the morning,’ Maricarmen said, breakmg 
the bnef silence 

‘I’ll be gomg as well,’ Cuthbert told them 
Handley was on his way back to his chair He was glad, 
but at the same time regretted it ‘Where to?’ 
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‘France Spain, maybe Where Maricarmen goes. I’ll go.’ 
Handley envied him - for a moment ‘I’ll drive you to 
London We’ll take the Rambler so’s there’ll be enough 
space for your luggage.’ 

Til need money,’ Cuthbert said. 

‘There’s a tobacco tin on the table in my studio with a 
few hundred m it No, don’t take that That’s my secret 
reserve • ’ He didn’t look at Dean while he said it, but knew 
his sharp ears took it m I’ll trap him yet ‘We’ll call at the 
bank m town, and get five hundred out That’ll see you 
right But don’t be too rash with it ’ 

Dawley was surprised that Cuthbert and Maricarmen 
had given m so easily, and wondered whether, with the 
mam threat shifted, the community could go on The shat- 
tered spirit did not need peace with danger pressmg hke a 
stone on his veins, he had m fact worked better at his book. 

‘What do you want to go to London for?’ Emd asked, 
the first words said directly to him that evemng 
She hadn’t taken in that her eldest son was leavmg home, 
which seemed strange to him ‘To see Teddy Greensleaves 
about my next show,’ he said, though hopmg to visit 
Daphne ]^tmeester, after such a hard wearmg day. He ex-, 
pected an argument, but she was unusually quiet, and he 
was glad, because even if he’d no vahd excuse for the tnp 
he’d have gone just the same 

She got up to make coffee ‘Dean can help me carry it 
m ’ 

‘He IS a jack-of-aU-trades,’ Handley said, touchmg off 
laughter along the table 
Adam stood ‘Father, may I say something?’ 

Handley poured more brandy T’m m a good mood I’ll 
dnnk myself mto a three-cornered pigpen if I’m not careful 
John’s letter put me mto a considerate frame of mmd 
Makes me reahse that life is short Ferhaps I’ve lost my 
youth If so, there’s hope I’ll pamt somethmg yet It’s mce 
to think, though, that one’s sons can become mordmately 
polite when the occasion arises! Even Cuthbert’s gettmg 
tbat way Maybe it’s because he’s m love We all go imder 
in the end. Love is the most extreme form of ahenation I 
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know. Or is it marriage?’ 

‘Stop it. Father,’ Cuthbert said mildly 
‘Don’t worry, old son, at what I say I’m reheved and 
happy that the day’s ended well, and when I’m happy I 
tend to say the opposite of what I mean because my nerve- 
ends get a bit painful when they jump ’ 

Ralph, too easily disturbed by such moods m Handley, 
twitched his wnst and broke the dehcate stem of a wme 
glass 

‘You’re not with us,’ Handley said ‘You’re over the hills 
and far away ’ 

‘Leave him alone,’ Mandy cned, drawmg the loose bits 
together, feanng he would send her unstable husband on 
another lone trail of mad zagzaggery ‘You’re gettmg as 
pissed as a newt’ 

‘You know I’m fond of Ralph,’ Handley said ‘We under- 
stand each other at last It’s just that so many pots have 
been gettmg smashed lately we’U soon be eatmg off the 
backs of old envelopes ’ 

Adam sipped coffee ‘We’re thinking of gomg to umver- 
sity ’ 

The agar fell from Handley’s mouth and hissed m his 
coffee, r uinin g both ‘What’s that?’ 

‘We’ve got our A levels It should be easy ’ 

‘And if we don’t go now, we may be sorry one day,* 
Richard said 

‘So you regret not gomg to umversity?’ Handley said 
‘They’re hankermg to round off their state education by a 
final bout of conformity Nobody with any self-respect has 
ever been to umversity, you couple of fat-necked moaners 
Don’t you know that? You can regret you weren’t bom to 
inhent a million acres, or that you haven’t won the pools, 
but for God’s sake don’t regret not havmg gone to imiver- 
sity Can’t you skive here just as well as there?’ 

When Handley earned on like this it was easy to score 
pomts against him ‘I’m not an artist,’ Adam said, ‘so of 
course I’U regret it I can’t live on National Assistance, hke 
you and Mother did, or hang on to your tum-ups forever ’ 
‘You see,’ said Richard, ‘we think we’re wastmg our time 
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studying the theory of revolution As far as you’re con- 
cerned It’s only something that keeps us out of mischief 
Yes, we’ve known that for a long tune But if we go to a 
umversity we can put our revolutionary and workmg-class 
contacts to good use m the student movement’ 

Handley ht another cigar, and snapped his finger for 
Dean to brmg more coffee ‘You want me to fork out the 
money and help you through?’ 

‘It would be good if you could,’ said Adam 
‘My children’s wish is my command.’ 

‘Buy me a car, then,’ Mandy called out. 

While Handley was concoctmg a suitable reply, which by 
the workmgs of his face promised not to take too long, 
Ralph said, m a reasoned and amiable voice * ‘It would be a 
big mistake, father-m-law, to buy her a car ’ 

‘There’s no danger of old tight-fist domg that,’ Mandy 
said, shocked at Ralph gomg so firmly agamst her, yet not 
angry because it seemed another mark of his newly found 
samty 

Hadley controlled his ire by waitmg for Emd to stamp 
vociferously on Mandy’s dearest wish But she merely 
looked before her m some embarrassed way that had noth- 
mg to do with the present issue He wondered what great or 
secret even had taken her over m recent days He’d go to 
London m the mormng, but resolved to be more attentive 
to her when he got back. He knew it would be better if he 
squashed the idea of his trip, but when he was impelled to 
do somethmg by the compass-pull of his loins, not all the 
persuadmg lodestone of both poles could draw him away 
from It. ^ 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR 


They put their trunk and cases m the big rear space of the 
Rambler, and leaned close against each other in the back 
seat without saying a word the whole way to Welwyn 
No speech could touch the galaxy of devastation inside 
her. Dawley’s farewell gnp of her hand, and his bereaved 
immobile face, were still there She had not spdled his 
blood, but felt she had killed his revolutionary spint never- 
theless, and because of this could not remember what 
Shelley looked like any more The only chance of retnevmg 
sometlung from the wreckage would be if Handley turned 
the car roimd and took her back to Dawley. But she was 
empty and icy, and could ask for nothmg The stiJBEness of 
pride and honour had taken over from the heart 
When she touched Cuthbert’s hand, it was not out of 
affection, but to feel skm which had livmg blood behmd it 
He sensed the depth of her loss Its misery spdled over to 
him So he responded to her touch, but with casual affec- 
tion, reasomng that the poison of her recent disasters would 
slowly spill out - the further they got from the house And 
if.it came back at tunes he would be there to gmde her 
through any psychic upset He was calm and sohcitous, and 
would wait for her to collapse, if she had to, so that he 
could mend her By then she might grow to love him If not 
he would be satisfied for the privdege of bemg near He 
settled for such conditions because it seemed the only way 
she could begm to love She was someone who need^ life 
itself to break her down, and life itself to mend her 
Handley enjoyed driving on empty lanes He liked hand- 
Img a car, and he loved pamtmg He was fond of women, 
and he rehshed the countryside In other words, he felt m a 
good mood, weanng his new brown suit with coUarless 
shut and button-up waistcoat, watch cham and ankle 
boots, cigar and aftershave He’d even cut his nails the 
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mght before A poor old coney was flat on the road, fur and 
blood spreadeagled The machine age was mixed with his 
bucohc aspirations His obsession with machmes was en- 
tangled with a desire for people and slow-motion hvmg, the 
beautiful raped by the abommable and all m the same body 
and soul He fondled machines, angles, emotives forces that 
he could not see but which functioned under the slightest 
whim of his will Maybe if I got this peace of mind I’m 
always hankering for I wouldn’t paint, he thought 
Adam and Richard would also be packmg up soon With 
four people pulhng out he wondered if the commumty 
would keep gomg Thinking of the future made hun so 
nervous that, commg to the mam road, a lorry almost 
ground him mto 'the tarmac because it was too close and 
fast behmd A duel of hooters followed, till Handley’s 
powerful engme pulled him out of earshot Fluent and flow- 
ered curses died m his gorge because Maricarmen sat m the 
back It began to ram, and traflSc was thick on the narrow 
wmdmg trunk-lane ‘You should have taken the motorway,’ 
Cuthbert suggested 

‘It’s too dull,’ he replied, vision beamed on a huge truck 
in front that spat black sludge over his wmdscreen ‘I’ll get 
you there ’ 

‘I’m not worried ’ 

‘You trust your old Dad, eh*?’ He pressed the brake pedal 
when the lorry suddenly pulled up The car skidded 
shghtly He put the gear in neutral ahd drew the handbrake 
on, then reached mto the glove box for a hip flask ‘They 
tell you not to dnnk and drive, but I can’t drive m these 
conditions unless I have a drmk’ He took a swig and 
passed it back ‘Have a good go I filled it up last night’ 
They drank, and Cuthbert sent it forward Handley sip- 
ped agam, just m time before the lorry moved and he 
slipped mto gear to follow it A pohce car waved them on 
A car was upside down beyond a bend, and an articulated 
lorry lay on its flank. A waU had crumbled under the 
impact, and dozens of barrels were scattered among the 
trees of an orchard Pohce were writmg m httle books, and 
markmg maps, and several people were waUang dazedly up 
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and down, as if to get the chill out of their veins, though the 
day was warm and humid One man lay in the grass with 
blood on his face 

He looked m the mirror to check traffic behind, and saw 
Mancarmen cross herself at the accident ‘It’s a battle- 
field,’ he said, heanng a yelp of brakes some way in front 
‘You often wonder whether the next car you see’s got your 
name along its bumpers I feel hke an old soldier though 
where dnvmg’s concerned ' the longer you survive the more 
you learn how to ’ 

Traffic speeded up, and on a straight section Handley 
overtook the sludge-chuckmg lorry ‘I hope you’ll be all 
nght at home,’ Cuthbert said 
‘No danger of that’ 

‘Take care of mother ’ The memory of her bemg loved-up 
by Dean chilled him - a picture he’d not forget in a hurry 
He’d Said nothmg about it either to Handley or Enid be- 
cause, after all, they were grown people who had to sort out 
their own problems No doubt Dean would be sent on his 
way, and they’d settle mto the old cat-and-dog routme once 
more The only thmg he was sure of was that his parents 
loved each other It was good to have an eternal set-up you 
could fall back on at moments of msecunty 
‘I’ll guard her with my hfe,’ Handley told him ‘Why else 
, do you think I’m on earth? I’ll look after anybody if they 
need my help, but she’s number one ’ 

‘I’m sorry for the disturbance I caused,’ said Mancar- 
men 

‘It’s good to have a shake-up now and again,’ Handley 
smiled ‘Anyway, there’s no hard feehngs m our family - 
otherwise we wouldn’t have lasted five mmutes ’ 

Sucked mto the London rush hour, he kept his wmdow 
shut to avoid lethal gusts of coagulatmg motor traffic, but 
then opened itTor fresh air to avoid gomg to sleep, finally 
cursmg the sharp metaUised poison that came m and gave 
him a headache. At half past rune he drew mto a parkmg 
bay near Covent Garden, convement for his bank on the 
Strand Cuthbert and Mancarmen waited, and when he re- 
turned he put an envelope mto his son’s hand ‘There’s 
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fifty ten pound notes. Don’t spend it all at once ’ 

‘I feel I’m robbing you.’ 

Handley lit a vigar. ‘You’re my son, aren’t you?’ 
‘You’re generous, that’s all I can say ’ 

As long as you don’t hold it against me. Generosity 
don t count with your own family ’ They walked through 
^e market to a cafe, and sat down to sandwiches and tea. 
A steamy day,’ he said, ‘Idee a cold jungle Take care of 
yourselves Don’t get shot, squashed, poisoned, or slung in 
clink. If you want to pay me back for the five hundred quid 
just live safely That’ll satisfy me ’ 

Cuthbert sat opposite his father and Mancarmen, 
amazed at how one of a pair they seemed, Handley lean 
like a gypsy, and she a Spamsh woman who was bound to 
thicken to his satisfaction in later years Such simdarities 
drew them together, all m the same family at last, no matter 
how farspread they’d be in a few days time ‘We’ll stay in 
town tonight.’ he said, ‘somewhere around Victoria, and set 
out for France tomorrow We’ll get off the train at Bayonne, 
near the Spanish frontier, and talk t hin gs over there ’ 

I have friends m San Sebastian,’ Mancarmen said, ‘and 
m Irun They’ll tell us if there’s anything we can do,’ 

He remembered her crossmg herself m the car ‘Nothmg 
violent, I hope?’ 

‘No,’ Cuthbert said 

She smiled ‘We’ll be all nght ’ 

You d better be,’ Handley said, ‘or I’ll come and pull 
your arses out of it - wherever you are Still, you’re grown 
up, just like I am — if that means anythmg — so you can 
look to your own safety It’s a hell of a world, though, if 
you want to do sometl^g about it AH I ask is that you 
mull over John’s letter ’ 

Cuthbert fimshed his tea, and pushed his cup to the 
middle of the table, as if wantmg to be on his way ‘I typed 
a copy last mght I’ll always want it with me ’ 

Maybe I U get it prmted,’ Handley said ‘A hundred 
pamphlets John might like that Ay, but it’s ternble to lose 
a brother. It’s still eating me, and always wiU, otherwise I’d 
e ead All he was suffermg from was a regressive return — 
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as they call it - the famous depression of incoming travel- 
lers back to this tight little island after a fair sojourn some- 
where else Or maybe he was the man who thmks there’s 
something beyond the womb but discovers there isn’t John 
always felt like a rat m a trap while he was m England No 
wonder he couldn’t come back I hope you don’t get the 
same way when you feel like hivmg m agam ’ 

Cuthbert hfted a hand bemgnly ‘There’s no chance of 
that ’ 

Handley drove them to a hotel on Ebury Street, and left 
them alone at last 
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CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE 


The sun dazzled as he rounded the island by Buckingham 
Palace. He felt free, caught in the vital pull of London, 
which he always enjoyed He swore it wasn’t because Cuth- 
bert had gone, but knew that in part it certainly was 
Dangerous and smouldering Maricarmen had taken hard- 
headed Messianic Cuthbert to some mad do-goodmg ad- 
venture on the slopes of the Pyrenees, and now he hoped 
for a great peace which would enable him to resume his 
pamtmg and pull off a few big ideas that were jumping on 
the trampolme of his mmd 

He turned up the Mall towards Piccadilly, gomg 
smoothly between traffic London was hell to get mto and 
out of with a car, but once mside it didn’t seem too bad 
because he knew every one-way backstreet and was never 
at a loss for movement He thought of Daphne Ritmeester, 
whom he hadn’t seen smce their spme-shiftmg encounter 
several months ago In fact he couldn’t smell London with- 
out the wick-fever commg on, and hopmg for a repetition of 
that midmght potent hash m the middle of the day — which 
seemed never likely to happen again, at least not by chance. 

He went along Dover Street and through Berkeley 
Square, findmg a spare meter almost opposite the gallery It 
was only half past ten and he wondered whether Teddy 
would be m He was certamly diffi cult to get by phone, like 
all other English gaffers and executives If you phoned 
before eleven they weren’t there yet Patiently, you went 
back to your pamtmg and forgot to phone agam tdl twelve, 
by which time they were out at lunch So it was no use 
phonmg before three And if you were too absorbed m your 
work and didn’t rmg till four they were already on their 
way home Whole days had often passed before he’d pmned 
someone down The phone seemed more antiquated than 
smoke signals, and he foimd it quicker to make contact 
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simp ly by driving to London, or writing a letter They talk 
about the working man bemg a skiver, he thought 
The gallery wasn’t open, so he walked to Selfndges to 
search out a present for Emd m case he spent tune in 
Daphne’s bed The midweek store was crowded, and he 
hated bemg thrust among so many people, wantmg only to 
get back to the quiet of his paddock and studio The 
rhubarb noise burned his ears 
A sweet old English lady with the usual sharp holdall 
jabbed at him as if to get by. He trod on her foot by way of 
his own back, and smiled an apology She bent down to rub 
the pam out of her toes, and shpped two pair of tights — 
which she had previously knocked off the counter — mto her 
shoplifter’s reticule She was too low to be seen by tele- 
vision scanners beanung from above, and m any case he’d 
screened her by his apology It was well worked out, he 
thought, gettmg on his way before he was grabbed as an 
accomphce 

He bought a tm of cigars from the tobacco section, then 
an expensive bottle of French scent for Emd Glad to be m 
the air, even though it was mnety per cent fumes, he dashed 
between the cars and towards Teddy’s gallery 
It was open, and he walked through an exhibition of 
huge grey drawmgs by some gloomy sado-masochistic Ger- 
man who seemed to have been brought up by a mad aunt m 
a damp cellar on the banks of the Rhme He went mto the 
mner office without knockmg, to find Teddy m a casual 
embrace with a young man m overalls who looked like one 
of the wmdow-cleaners He hurriedly unclasped, a flush 
spreadmg over his strawberry face ‘Off you go then. Bill 
I’ll see you later ’ 

‘All right, guv’nor,’ said Bill, walkmg nonchalantly back 
to the mam part of the gallery 

‘I know we have no secrets,’ Teddy complamed, but you 
ought to knock ’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ Handley said, sittmg m the leather armchau. 
‘I was here half an hour smce, saw the place shut, ^and 
thought you’d gone off to Portugal with all my money ’ 

‘Yours wouldn’t get me far,’ he laughed, notmg how 
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smart Handley looked. ‘But you have got some more 
commg to you^ The Tate are asking for a dozen paintings, 
and they’ll do half of them on postcards Then the Keel 
Gallery m Zurich wants to put on a big exhibition of 
contemporary British pamters You’re to be the big star. A 
private gallery in Rome, and one m Vemce are getting the 
hot flushes about you You’re really hitting the jackpot ’ 
‘That’s just as well,’ Handley said, feehng fashionably 
dead at the idea of getting more money than was good for 
his inner life. ‘My children are startmg to leave home - 
which IS always expensive ’ 

Teddy, ever hospitable, poured him his customary 
brandy ‘Too much tranquillity can rum an artist. Maybe a 
bit of emotional stir-about will do you good ’ 

He held up his glass before drmkmg, not caring to men- 
tion the stir-about of the last day or two ‘Any news of 
Daphne?’ 

Teddy didn’t like anyone refernng to Lady Ritmeester by 
her first name. ‘Daphne*^’ 

‘Oh piss off* You know who I mean my glorious proud- 
arsed patroness with the hair like Sugar Loaf Mountam ’ 
‘Lady Ritmeester? Came in last week and mentioned she 
was going to the family chateau m France for a while ’ 
Teddy seemed glad to give out this piece of news. Hand- 
ley noted, as a httle titbit of revenge ‘I’m thwarted m my 
evd sexual designs. Like you were when I came m So let’s 
get back to money ’ 

‘Didn’t you receive my letter?’ 

‘I got nothmg ’ 

‘My secretary sent it a week ago ’ 

‘I suppose my mad son-m-law foimd it,’ Handley said, 
‘and burned it’ 

‘Anyway, I sold “Abraham m Flanders”, “The Prodigal 
Poacher” and “Jacob and Esau” I’ve had offers for four 
others Then there are royalties on reproductions. Comes to 
nearly £3,000 ’ 

‘Was there a chit m the envelope*^’ 

‘I believe so ’ He took a cheque book from his drawer 
and showed the stub for £2,952 
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‘Write me miotlier,’ Handley said ‘And give me a dnnk 
My liand’s tremblmg ’ 

‘If you don’t mmd.’ Teddy said, ‘I’ll see first whether or 
not this one’s been cashed.’ 

Handley flushed. ‘Don’t you trust me?’ 

He poured a large brandy ‘Absolutely With my life — 
and that’s saymg somethmg But I’ve got to do it this way 
to satisfy my financial people It’s only a matter of days If 
you’re short of a thousand I can give it you on account ’ 
Handley sat down ‘I’m not that short - yet ’ 

‘Tell me how your work is ’ 

The lost cheque womed him ‘The crack-up’s commg 
But work’s all nght The community’s burstmg at the 
seams Four people dropping out I was t hinkin g of asking 
Daphne to jom You as well ’ 

‘Very kind,’ Teddy said sarcastically ‘But I don’t hke the 
country. Fresh air brings back my asthma Why don’t you 
have lunch with me? We’U split a bottle of good wine at 
“The Flayed Ox”.’ 

‘I’m off to Rowney’s for a stock of pamts and paper 
Anyway, I’ve got to look for the cheque FU go back home 
and tear the place apart ’ 

‘Just do some more marvellous work,’ Teddy said 
‘I sometimes think I’ll never even paint a door again ’ 

‘A good sign Something’s bubbhng m you You’re a fine 
artist, Albert.’ 

Handley stood, sick of bemg where he was, though he 
didn’t know where else he wanted to be ‘I’d often prefer it 
if there wasn’t so much money coming m,’ he said, anger 
breakmg through his pleasant humour ‘I’ve worked half 
my life on beggmg letters and the dole, and suddenly I get 
swamped with ten thousand a year I’d much rather get 
fifteen hundred so that I can scrape along just one notch 
above the bread Ime ’ 

Greensleaves didn’t hke this sort of talk ‘Your work s 
the same, whatever you earn ’ 

‘Yes, but if I got enough to eat and nothmg else I 
wouldn’t stick to what made me nch, but would do some- 
thmg different It’d be more mterestmg ’ 
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‘For God’s sake don’t change your style,* Teddy ex- 
claimed, and Handley noted with satisfaction that he’d 
never seen him so agitated ‘It’s exactly what people want. 
You’re m a bad way What’s eatmg you?’ 

Handley pushed his face to withm half a foot ‘You’re 
eatmg me - with chutney and pickle You’ve got my hver in 
your fangs And, naturally, I don’t like it.’ 

Teddy felt a strong impulse to kiss him, but resisted be- 
cause''he didn’t relish the savage punch-up that was sure to 
foUow when his gesture of goodwill was misconstrued ‘I 
don’t understand you,’ he said, as Handley drew away. 

‘I don’t savvy myself But I’ve always pamted exactly as 
I hked, and the fact that I’ve made money m the last few 
years hasn’t changed my ideas a bit I’m not that sort of 
bloke. If Emd and I had to hve m a tent sa that I could 
experiment with other styles, we’d do it I’m not saying 
I’m gomg to, but it might come one of these years ’ 

Teddy smiled with rehef ‘Every artist has to develop and 
widen his talent As long as he keeps on the broad road of 
it, and doesn’t wander mto dead-ends and b)nvays ’ 

‘You can leave that to me. I certainly shan’t do the sort 
of black melancholy crap that’s hangmg m your gallery this 
mommg I never was one to fnghten myself to death. Any- 
way, thanks for the mvitation to lunch I must do my shop- 
ping and get back to Emd ’ 

They parted on the usual good terms Handley drove to- 
wards Percy Street, but got glued m traffic for half an hour 
around Oxford Cucus, so that by the time he’d found a 
meter-bay, and bought his pamtmg matenals, it was well 
into lunch-time He sat alone with a qmck pizza on Char- 
lotte Street, mulhng over the fate of the fat cheque that 
never got to him 
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CHAPTER FORTY-SIX 


Saving goodbye to Mancarmen, in the cool and early 
morning, was like making his farewell to a woman at the 
end of a fiery sexual affair. She had, after all, taken a hard 
Imc on killing him, and two people couldn’t get closer to 
actually enlacing than that. He thought she must feel it too, 
when they shook hands and looked at each other. She 
smiled, as if to mark this closeness, but it quickly died on 
reaching the point when there seemed to be almost no bur- 
ner between their intimacy. 

Through the frigid cant of departure Dawley knew that 
what they meant to each other could never die, no matter 
where she went — even though they might not meet agam. 
The Rambler slid through the front gate He watched it go 
up the village street and out of sight. 

It was a green day, when the mmd swung neither one 
way nor the other but simply followed any event that 
turned up He sensed that the commumty would not now 
get back into its routine because Cuthbert and Mancarmen 
had taken whatever impetus it had There was a heap of 
mad on the kitchen sideboard, but nothmg for him He 
poured a mug of coffee, then cut a thick shce of bread and 
put a lump of butter on his plate ‘So they’ve gone 
‘I’m fond of them both.’ Myra said, ‘but Mancarmen was 
like ice, as if she hardly knew what she was domg ^ 

He wolfed his breakfast ‘She’ll wake up Everyone does ’ 
She thought of herself ‘I wonder if they do?’ 

‘That’s the way it usually goes It’s a fair system ’ 

Ralph came m, hands rough as if he’d been shiftmg 
earth He stood by the mail, and shpped a long envelope 
mto lus pocket ‘I’ll see to hun,’ he offered, takmg the dish 
of pomdge to feed Mark She was glad to let him, and sat 

opposite Frank. 

‘Been diggmg somebody’s grave?’ 
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‘Filling one m/ Ralph smiled ‘Somebody else dug it I’m 
keepmg fit, really Cuthbert advised me to do more physical 
work He said it was good for me. It would teach me how to 
think ’ 

Dean came mto the kitchen ‘I can smell coffee’ He 
looked refreshed, but worried, as if he’d already been 
awake for an hour. ‘Cuthbert’s gone?’ 

‘You di^’t say goodbye,’ Frank said, reachmg for the 
honey. 

Lmes creased the skm of his low forehead. ‘I’m sorry Do 
you think Cuth’s off for good?’ 

‘It’s hard to imagme,’ Dawley said 

He took the coffee pot from the Aga, and poured two 
mugs ‘One’s for Emd,’ and went back upstairs with them 

‘He’s askmg for trouble,’ Frank said 

Myra refilled their cups ‘He is fond of Emd ’ 

‘I’ll say ’ 

The letter m Ralph’s pocket called out to be read as he 
went upstairs, so he opened it at the first landmg There 
was no sun to see by and hght was dim, but as he looked at 
the clear typed hues, his left hand began to tremble, then 
the nght He leaned against the wmdow to re-read the first 
paragraph, for he had gone no further The words assaulted 
his senses, and his legs shook so that he was forced to sit 
down. He grew dizzy, and held the letter away Then he 
became positively tired, as if he hadn’t been to bed all 
mght 

With forceful tightening of the smews and eyes, he read it 
from start to finish, tiU every word was plam, and the 
meanmg had' shot n^t through to his marrow He wanted 
brandy, but laughed at the idea There would be no justi- 
fication any more m stealmg Handley’s The end of the 
world sat m his lap, cooUy wntten on two sheets of stiff 
lawyer’s paper 

His bps were as dry as leaves that had been m the sim for 
a month, about to dismtegrate at the next breath of wmd. 
Mandy wouldn’t like to be brought out of her warm dreams 
and back mto the disturbmg world She would want to 
know, of course, that they were rich, and could now grow 
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up to any age they would like to be Reading the letter a 
third time he saw that his proper upbnngmg had geared 
him for thiR event, but he still wondered how Mandy would 
take it. 

He went mto their room, and sat calmly on the end of the 
bed, foldmg the letter mto an mside pocket The pressure of 
his body disturbed the mattress under her Or perhaps she 
heard the chck of the door, for she drew the bedclothes over 
her face 

‘What time is it?* Her voice, though normal, shocked him 
so that his whole body jumped 

Begmnmg to shake shghtly, he controlled himself Time 
to get out of bed ’ 

‘It’s never time for that’ 

He nudged the nse of her haunches ‘It is now.’ 

No one else could have caught the alarm m his voice She 
swept the clothes free, and sat up, a violent move which 
unsettled him, though his heart stayed qmet ‘What s the 
bloody matter now*^’ 

‘Nothmg,’ he said 

‘There is Tell me ’ ^ 

‘You look adorable I love to see you wake m tne 


mommg ’ 

‘Don’t keep me m suspense ’ 

‘I have a letter ’ 

She pulled the fine blonde hair from her face I m dymg 
for some coffee ’ 

He stood ‘I’ll get you some ’ 


‘What letter?’ 

‘I’U teU you over coffee,’ he smiled , , « 

‘TeU me now Don’t torment me ’ The fa^ar look of 
disturbance was m his eyes, the sheen of bhght prece g a 
fit that could last for weeks Her dream had been nonde- 
scnpt and pleasant, part of a wide contentoent that had 
come after makmg love last mght But she had noticed 
before how such deep sexual dehgM between them con- 
tnbuted to his imbalance next day The sa^bleak feelmg 
of wakmg up to its first signs were on her. What is it? she 


whispered. 
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‘An aunt died, and she’s left me her house, a lot of landi 
and two hundred and nmety thousand pounds ’ 

An awful despair tore at her heart. Tears poured down 
After his last long melancholy stretch she told herself that if 
he had another she’d be fit only for the loony-bin. Her con- 
trol was snapping at this latest flight of his mad fancy She 
leapt out of bed and put on her dressmg gown. ‘Don’t say 
any more, please. Let’s just go down and have a big break- 
fast, then you’ll feel better.’ 

‘It’s true, my love ’ 

‘Leave me alone,’ she screamed ‘You’re trying to kill me. 
You want to send me crackers 1 I know you do.’ 

It was difficult to stay calm, but the knowledge of the 
money made him more sure of himself than he’d ever been. 
Yet at the same time the sight of her weeping was the 
strongest assault on his self-assurance Seeing at last what 
he’d done, he held her, and kissed her cheeks, takmg away 
the salt of bitterness. 

She sobbed against him, and when he was about to speak 
broke in ‘Don’t say anythmg else about this story, please ’ 

His voice was quiet when he retold what was in the letter, 
but the cooler his voice, and the more convincmg his tone, 
the more she knew he was lymg His worst madnesses had 
begun with such a sane and realistic display. He took the 
letter out, wondermg why he hadn’t done so at first. ‘Do me 
the favour of lookmg at this, before you go off agam-’ 

If only she hadn’t come to It was bad enough wakmg up, 
without havmg such problems. He noticed how she was 
afraid to take the letter for fear it was just another trick, 
but maybe most of all m case it turned out to be true It 
was difficult to hold himself mto the new hfe of firm con- 
trol, but he had to get used to it, for it was certainly here to 
stay. 

She read the first sheet, then the second, her face turmng 
white as she went from one to the other. She looked at 
Ralph, her eyes roUmg with pamc They closed and she 
famted clean away, bumpmg on to the floor like a newborn 
duld, the letter fluttermg 

Ralph felt like a hero When your wife famted it was 
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something defimte Life was real You could do sometog 

about It The power of money rub- 

bottie of eau-de-Cologne from the_ dressmg-table and ru 

bed It on her forehead, then over her nose 

Her head moved She opened her eyes when f ^ ^ 

to the bed He went qmckly downstairs, 
the crush of the kitchen to fill a tray with bread, butter 

and coffee 



CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN 

It wasn’t a good day for a walk, and called for macs in case 
It rained Mist lay along the mam street, but thm and ready 
to disperse when Frank and Myra went uphill, a mobile 
mist spewed about by a new-born breeze 

The route they took out of the village ascended from 
Cuckolds’ Cross to Thievmg Grove, a narrow and winding 
road rumiing a short distance over a plateau of open fields, 
till the land descended abruptly towards the next village. 
They passed the housmg estate, where Myra remembered 
canvassing at the last election with her husband George, 
glad to find at least a few Labour voters m the neighbour- 
hood. 

In recalhng him she also thought of the book Frank had 
wntten on Algeria, and some time ago spoke of it to the 
pubhsher who had brought out George’s book on the poetry 
of landscape The pubhsher, it seemed, was waitmg eagerly 
for Dawley’s manuscript, hmting that anything mentioned 
by Myra would be a fair gamble for his up and conung 
firm 

He also knew she was acquainted with Albert Handley, 
from whom he wanted a book of engravmgs Unlucky m his 
approaches to Teddy Greensleaves, he was wilhng to try a 
roundabout way Myra was aware of this and, knowmg 
Dawley’s narrative to be worth any prmtmg nsk. was qmte 
happy to hold out some promise of a book from Albert, 
who had m fact agreed to a combmed deal of his matenal 
with Frank Dawley’s memoirs She explamed the scheme as 
they walked slowly uphill 

‘You mean I’ll be a water?’ he said, mwardly pleased. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Maybe I’m too old Most writers are dead by thirty,’ he 
joked ‘Still, It’ll be good to earn some money You’ve sup- 
ported me long enough.* 
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‘Are you worried about that?’ i*i_ p 

‘Not m the way you mean But I believe in the equality o 

the sexes, so I’d like to contribute my shce ’ 

‘Don’t be impatient ’ 

‘I’m not, as long as you marry me ’ 

She smiled • ‘Well, I’m havmg our second child. 

‘You mean you don’t have much option?’ ^ 

‘I don’t, do I? But I’ll still marry you As long as I don t 
lose my equahty ! ’ 

*1 love you That’ll help ’ 

‘So what else matters?’ , 

‘If I thought love was the only thing that counted, ne 
said, ‘I’d hang myself, or take to the road. But its im- 
portant enough for us to stay together, which of course 


means gettmg manned ’ , t. x. p 

They stood by a gate at the top of the hill, the churc o 
the next village coming out of the mist below. Opposite was 
the tnangle of wood known as Thieving Grove, a few acres 
of heavy-smelling green thickets ‘You don t give me 
to go on,’ she said, knowmg that the less ^ 

were about the future the more secure it would be or 
both But she was unable to live like that She wanted ^me 
statement, no matter how vague, a formula of comimtmen 
no matter how uncertam — to come from his own 
she also knew that what he said, he stuck to An e e 
.It, too, which was why he’d say very httle .. .t 

T’m here,’ he pointed out — imnecessanly, she gh 


won’t run away ’ ' , 

‘I don’t care whether you do or not pmmlitv 

‘So that’s It,’ he started ‘A minute ago ^ 

Tm all m favour of that, but what sort do you mean? 

^ mShed her rawly ‘Together we can s^m strong, 
inis loucn^ anart. thmgs aren’t so firm 

oved m hfr a wXan with a hght m her eyes that 
tSel hfetuiie to penetrate, but what nches would 
one to Mother m the process ! Last mght he had 
?Sh^d her small breasts and firm hips, and now when she 
a gaze on hun he found it hard to meet 
^^^an bemgs are like that,’ he said ‘I don’t expect any- 
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I love you in so many words, because I believe that things 
should speak for themselves, though they hardly ever do, so 
I have to end up saying sometlung. And anyway, if the 
comfortmg and tormenting flame is bright enough, there’s 
no need to pomt it out It’s almost sacrilegious to show it 
for what it is, not because I’m afraid of it go mg away but 
because I feel embarrassed at statmg the obvious. Maybe 
I’m wrong In the beginning was the Word, and I should 
speak, but at the same time I know that one should not use 
the Word m vam, and who’s to say whether it’s vain or not 
till it’s finally over and we’re dead‘s’ 

She stood a few feet from hun, her face turned away, 
hstenmg to his measured words while a thm rain fell He 
could have gone on talkmg When he once began, it 
sounded even more natural than not talkmg But he stop- 
ped, and stepped over to her, took her by the shoulders and 
kissed the back of her neck ‘You weren’t listening*^’ 

She turned, which he was glad of so that he could kiss her 
lips ‘What have you left for me to say?’ 

She looked at him, a famt apprehension on reahsmg from 
the set of his face that she was likely to be with him for a 
long tune Luckily, she was m love, and so was he, but how 
long could they make it last? She would never think it 
wrong to ask such a question of herself 

‘Tell me your side of it whenever you like, he said 


‘I will ’ 

He took her hand ‘If ever it’s necessary ’ 

‘It will be,’ she said, ‘time and tune agam I think I m a 
normal sort of person, and I hve my life trymg not o e 


alarmed by it.’ , „ 

They wked down the hill and, half-way to the viUage, 

had to stand m towards the hedge to let a c^ go by It was 
the Moms TraveUer from the h^e, and wav d 

when she saw Emd at the wheel 

her, and m the back were several smtcases, and Deans 


^'^FrS^S,^ut they did not look at him, or give any 
sign of havmg seen Myra - though the car passed wito a 
foot ot them The wmdscreen wipers were gomg against the 
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CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT 


Mana was in the kitchen, and he asked her where Enid 
was 

‘Don’t know,’ she said sulkily 

He put thn perfume on the dresser, and saw some letters 
restmg agamst a mug The first had no stamp on, only his 
name m Emd’s handwntmg He took this and several 
others mto the hvmg-room, and saw at a glance that none 
conveyed the overdue cheque from Teddy Greensleaves, so 
he^npped Emd’s letter quickly open. 

Dear Albert,’ he read, ‘I have gone away with Dean and 
I m not commg back, not to hve with you, an 5 rway I’ve left 
you and the children so that I can hve another life, because 
m m love with Dean and he’s m love with me By the tune 
you get this we 11 be on the sea for Ostend, because we are 
gomg to Turkey, to hve there a while After then, I don’t 
mow where I drove the Morris to the station at Bedford, 

eft It m the car park to collect whenever you hke with 
lae spare keys 

about the cheque 

mv 8^ery I signed your name on it, and put it mto 

With 1 ^ ^ money to start us off 

studin T money from the tobacco tm in your 

because'! mmd, but I had to do'it this way 

tvhenltoTd^ ^ ^ couldn’t face the bother 

for it all these y^^^ ^ ^ worked 

because it was 

^hout each There’s no more we can find out 

you’ht^^ f f^ds, but I’m sure 

least Well ^ ^ can rely on you for that 

wen. Dean is waitmg m the car, and getting 
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impatient, so I have to go.’ 

He threw the letter aside. It was fairly short for such 
good riddance He could hardly beheve his luck. Free at 
last Locked mto the domestic pnson at eighteen and now, 
at forty-four, hberated by the armies of adolescent passion ! 
Released by a curt letter from his skedaddlmg aU-m-all 
wife! But did she think you only hved as man and wife so 
as to get to know each other? She must have got such a 
shallow idea from that flat-faced little bastard Dean 
What a noble creature she had proved herself at last, 
gomg away with the first mug she falls for He really 
couldn’t think too badly of her. though they had J 
long time together, and she had taken a lot of his life wi 
her, just as she had left a good bit of hers behmd 
He sat for a while, till he heard Rachel and Paul 
m from school Myra was calhng them to order, and he 
thought that at least there was one good woman m the 
world A spiky bomb was lodged m his entrails, pressmg on 
every pipe and vein as if, should it explode, his eyes wo 
be the first to go Maybe she had taken none of his hfe wth 
her at all, and that as soon as the boat left England the 
weight of what she was domg would cut every mmute s e 
had spent with him out of her system forever 

Obviously they had been planmng it for weeks, and e 
had been so bhndly engrossed in his pamtmg that he d no 
noticed a thmg Yet even if he hadn’t been workmg they 
have been brewmg it up He couldn’t blame his art or 
everythmg, and that was a fact They’d hated each other a 
times, but he loved her, just the same, and loved her snh. 
when the pam wore off for a moment, and before it came 
back. , 

But he had to pay some price for getting rid of her, and it 
that price was to have his love destroyed then long hve 
love ! It was good that life could be hved agam and again 
no matter what happened, providmg the love of hfe r^ 
mained He was glad it had stayed long enough with Emd 
to let her go off for a new start with a youth of eighteen. She 
deserved happmess after the bleak decades with him. And 
if he wanted revenge for her going away, he was aheady 
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assured of it in the sort of person she’d decided to hve with. 
It was an unworthy thought, and he was sorry it came, but 
it was some comfort at this desolate, moment 
She’ll be back, he thought Maybe she changed her mmd 
at Dover, when the sea breeze hit her, and will come harmg 
home agam. Not if I know it. I hope not I don’t want her. 
Emd’s not one to suffer makmg up her mmd for nothmg, 
and neither am I The older you get the more you learn not 
to waste anythmg Waste not, want not, as the terrible old 
adage goes She’s on her way I’m not on mme, though 
She’d had a few weeks to get ready for this, so I expect 
she’s further on the road to recovery and change than I am, 
but my road will lengthen, as soon as I come out of this 
black spm, and then there wiU be no more tummg back for 
me, either 

Life felt strange He didn’t know what to do He wanted 
to get up from the armchair and go to the garden, to savour 
his newly awarded freedom, but he couldn’t, because Emd 
wouldn’t be there for bim to tell his impressions to when he 
came back afterwards It was like thinking what an m- 
terestmg experience dymg would be, but then reahsmg t^t 
you’d have no one to share it with 
He stood, and put the letter in his pocket He swayed, as 
if about to sit down agam, then he straightened his back 
and walked mto the kitchen — the hub of the house 
Dawley saw him, upn^t and pale, but with a smile on 
his bps, and Handley could tell that Dawley knew when he 
looked at him ‘She walked out,’ he said ‘Didn’t you see 
’em?’ - as if Frank might have stopped them 
He poured Handley some tea ‘They drove by me and 
Myra when we went for a walk up the hill We realised 
what was happenmg, but there was nothmg we could do 
‘Who walked out. Dad?’ Rachel asked 
‘Your mother.’ 

‘Shall you tell her off? ’ 

‘She won’t be commg back ’ '' 

‘Dean as well‘d’ Paul asked 

‘Him too,’ Handley spat ‘Lace that tea with whisky ’ 
Frank opened the bottle ‘I’m sorry.’ 
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‘Don’t be,’ Handley said. ‘It’s all God’s work. That is to 
say, mine We ask for whatever happens to us But I’m still 
sound m wind, hmb and brambox.’ 

‘That’s fine, then ’ Handley had been dealt a near mortal 
blow, but Dawley knew he would survive - as one had to 
‘I’U sit for an hour or two m John’s room,’ he said. 
‘There’ll be a bit of comfort there. If you see Mandy or 
Adam, tell ’em their mother’s gone on a trip with Dean - to 
Turkey They’U understand I’ll explam it to ’em though, if 
they don’t come m till later ’ 

He walked upstairs, slowly, one step at a time, not so 
much out of shock and gnef, but so that he wouldn’t upset 
his teacup brimmmg with whisky He stood for a moment 
by John’s door, then opened it and went m 
The first sublimmal flash showed him the old room, the 
altar and shrme and relics of his samtly brother’s life, 
among which he’d wanted to efface himself and take com- 
fort in recaUmg that more cosmically devastated love He 
needed to sooth his own galling hurt that to his shame and 
chagrin was taking him over more and more But he step- 
ped back almost to the landmg 
The room was spare and neutral, and had nothmg to do 
with John or any memories at all Books, maps, radio gear 
had gone Only a small photograph of John had been left 
on the shelf. It was as if the room had been scooped out by 
hghtnmg The neatness and order had created a prison - or 
a hospital 

He wondered who was trymg to drive him mad, but 
laughed at the idea and drank half his whisky-tea He took 
out a long thm cigar and ht it, then sat m the wooden 
armchair He was proof agamst madness. One shock des- 
troys another This desecration of John’s life could only be 
the combmed work of Cuthbert and Ralph It was a cau- 
tensation of memory 

He sat with hands over his head, as if shells were ex- 
plodmg all around him They were burstmg thick and fast 
He’d have to get away from this house and go to Lmcoln- 
shire, back to the ancient battlefield now grown over and 
green where he bad spent most of his life with Hm d and 
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their children He didn’t really want to be close to her any 
more, but he needed some connection with reahty — which 
was always the past 

He regretted John’s revolver bemg dropped mto Gould’s 
Lake If it had still been in the cigar box he might have 
used it, and followed his brother’s footsteps along the only 
road that honour and a cure for pam demanded But he 
pissed on honour* he didn’t need honour to show how 
brave he was. Such pam as this could be over-bved, though 
he didn’t thmV so at the moment. 

Yet it was a pity the revolver had gone, he thought, lift- 
ing his head, because no matter what his arguments he 
might still have killed hims elf There was somethmg to 
thank Mancarmen for, after aU 

He finished the whisky m a few more mmutes, and the 
-Stripped room began to feel spiritually heahng In the old 
version he might have given himself up to the agony of his 
loss, but m this strange chamber he was not so sure that 
there would have been any good m that, because there were 
certam people on earth who had lost far more. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-NINE 


With such an inheritance Ralph was at last able to show 
what kind of man he could be As the owner of five 
hundred acres of the richest agncultural loam m Lmcoln- 
shire he soon became reconciled with his parents He took 
their advice on how to buy and what to plant, and where to 
invest the lump sum he had acquired - though he had this 
checked by a Boston lawyer before finally actmg 

He was rich enough, albeit withm the dreams of avance, 
to satisfy himself m aU he modestly wanted His house, 
Skeat Court, was bigger than he’d unagmed m his fantasies 
while locked in the Handley Commumty, but it was com- 
fortable enough not to give him any more ambitions, which 
meant that his madness was cured 

At thirty he was the father of three sons, and it was 
havmg children, as much as his good fortune, which helped 
to draw him closer to the elder Spdsbys Mandy loathed 
them as much as ever, and did not hide it - at first But 
Mabel Spdsby, her mother-m-law, grew gentler as the chil- 
dren came, and Mandy put up with her because whenever 
the mood took her she could dump the kids there and take 
off in Ralph’s large Royce to the motorway, m an effort to 
chase out the smouldermg discontent till such time as she 
would know what to do with it 

Handley’s sons went to Oxford, but their revolutionary 
knowledge did them little good They discovered that those 
students, who were supposed to hate the medieval authonty 
and deformed human ritual of the university, were appalled 
when they produced a foolpfbof blueprmt for burning much 
of It down. So Adam and Richard studied all they could, 
got honours degrees, and departed for the Umted States to 
do more research 

Adam stayed there, but Richard came back for a while, 
then went to Israel where he spent many years m labour 
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and study on a kibbutz It was the closest m life he could 
get to a perfect form of democracy as far as he was con- 
cerned, as well as bemg an everyday existence which also 
had Its dangers because it was close to the Synan border It 
was this peril in which the people hved that eventually en- 
ticed him mto It for good. He maraed a girl there, learned 
Hebrew, and stayed 

Albert Handley’s sole purpose m hfe was to get letters 
and pamt pictures But he left Myra’s compound to have a 
house bmlt on the site where he had once hved m Lmcoln- 
shire - which stdl belonged to him Paul, Rachel and Toby 
stayed with Myra, a neat arrangement that did not disturb 
their schoohng, and left Handley free to plan and budd 
Scorched bricks under the tangled moimd of bushes and 
^tles were finally cleared away Rottmg and burnt tim- 
bers were pulled clear, and the foundations of a bungalow 
Hid An adjacent studio with enormous glass wmdows was 
sdded later 

His wooden studio was dismantled and transported to 
his old garden, and he hved m it, with Enc Bloodaxe for 
company, the Rambler Estate car standmg outside He 
pamted pictures and sent them to Greensleaves’ gallery, but 
many hours of each week were takerT up with builders con- 
structmg his new house, movmg among heaps of bricks and 
hmber, dodgmg dumper trucks and concrete mixers, peer- 
mg over dfawmgs, and argumg about the fimsh of the work 
Ralph and Mandy came to the housewarmmg party, as 
well as Dawley and Myra and his three young children 
Greensleaves travelled from town with Daphne Ritmeester 
The house was placed near the brow of a hill, its hghts 
glowmg for miles around. Local people who’d known him 
for over twenty years saw that the Handleys were back - 
after an absence which now seemed like no tim e at all The 
local tradesmen sent vans up the muddy green-arched track 
laden with food and dnnk. Except for absent faces it was 
like old tunes, and Handley, upright as ever, smokmg his 
long Schimnielpennmck, led his guests from room to room 
showmg off his house as if itjvere a new car Finished 
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canvasses, awaiting transport to London, decorated every 
wall 

^ ‘It amazes me where you get your energy,’ Teddy said, 
sipping his champagne — and then putting it down on a box. 
It was so diy it scorched his tonsils. 

Handiey tapped himself on the groin T store it here ' ’ 
*Oh you don’t,’ said Daphne Ritmeester ‘I can’t beheve 


‘A dynamo,’ Handley said. ‘I haven’t had a woman for 
tliree months The last was a girl of eighteen from some art 
college Got the shock of her life to find me hvmg on a 
construction site She thought I was the foreman and asked 
where Albert Handley was I didn’t let on straight away 
Said I thought he’d gone to Boston and would come back 
tomorrow — from his hotel to see how the house was pro- 
gressing I got on with her all right, even though she did 
thmk I was the foreman. After she’d slept two nights with 
me m my hut I sprang it on her gently Then she stayed 
another two mghts and left. A lovely young girl. We man- 
aged fine with my old dynamo ’ 

You don’t change,’ Daphne said ‘That’s why I never 
lose faith m you,* 

111 be sleepmg m the hut tonight,’ he said, ‘because 
riends and fanuly have taken over the bedrooms ’ 

I shall love to see it,’ Daphne said, holding his hand. 
■iJoes It smell of creosote?’ 

^ coat,’ he told her softly, ‘specially for 


He led a hermit-hke existence - except for the dog, and 
tn ~ though Daphne came now and again 

+ 1 , ought of Emd, and remembered the coffee 
hari c, ^ ^ oarly Lincolnshire mormngs He hadn’t 

so snpptnpfiiQrf ^uioe she’d gone He hadn’t noticed it was 

It now flint ii ^ knew 

with him ^ ^ °° longer here to make it and share it 


came''^th it^HehlVomvT^h^ everythmg else 

air m the eariy mommu to^ Lincolnshire 

X ommg to be remmded of her - and smell 


A 
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Ins own rotten coffee-brew coming through the wmdow We 
never value what we’ve got, he thought If only man didn’t 
always want somethmg better - which turned out to be no 
- good when he got it 

He heard from Cuthbert and Mancarmen, that they had 
set themselves up as sculptors m a village m the Pyrenees, 
but used their house as a sort of transit camp for Spamards 
who had to cross the border illegally out of Spam Those 
who came through m the perilous snows of wmter were 
glad to find some haven that would help them on their way 
Handley sent money, to finance the work of which his 
brother John would have approved He knew also that 
Cuthbert would help people to get mto England if ever it 
were necessary 

Cuthbert told how he had gone with Mancarmen to 
Algeria and, after a ten-day search, found Shelley’s grave m 
a desert village between Aflou and Laghouat, gmded there 
by directions which Dawley had wntten down for them 
The people remembered when the group of guemUas 
came, and how one of them who was sick had died that 
same afternoon They led Mancarmen to his grave by the 
wall of their own small cemetery, stdl marked by the 
pyrarmd of stones that Dawley had budt Cuthbert ob- 
served her She smiled, as if it were one desolation over and 
done with. Whatever was left m her would be for him, and 
It was more than enough It had to be, though he felt it was 
more than he deserved Life grew out of death He saw it 
happerung already They paid a mason to build a per- 
manent stone for Shelley After photographmg it, they got 
mto their car and drove back to Oran 

Enc Bloodaxe, m the npe fuUuess of age, its dream- 
world forever mtact, guarded him day and mght. The 
torment of losmg Emd, which he put down more and* more 
to callous neglect of her, stayed a while, and then the 
hardest bit of it eased after the new house was built on the 
rums of the old He worked hard at his pamtmg, and 
though his reputation m the art world waned for a while, it 
then revived He enjoyed his freedom for the first year in 
Lmcolnshire, but was glad to send for his three c <* 
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and walked downstairs. 

The sky was low and milky across the paddock, as if it 
would turn into a hot JBne day A snail lay on one of the 
steps, a shmy track behmd, so he stepped aside to avoid 
crushing it The gate squeaked on its hmges he’d oil them 
later The far hedge was taU and dark, blackberry creepers 
reachmg out and puttmg new tentacles tenaciously among 
the grass, diggmg their roots m 

It seemed the end of life, thts beginnmg of the day m 
which the birds were so loud from neighbounng fields and 
trees that it sounded as if they were gettmg ready to take 
over the earth — hopmg that all men had gone from it 
durmg them bnef sleep. 

This end of hfe was the fire of hfe, in which the flame 
was often invisible, nonexistent How could one hve with- 
out this flame‘s You didn’t have to see it to beheve it was 
there If it was m your heart you could see it sprmg up m 
all different places. As long as it stayed m your heart your 
revolutionary principles were not at variance with the way 
you hved 

He could wait, and warm himself at his own flame, and 
let others share it when they needed it. Waitmg and guard- 
ing your own flame with the faith of your life was justifi' 
cation enough Because when the call came, when he had 
waited until he knew what to do, when it was necessary to 


go out to a cause and do something, then he would do so — 
but always finally remembenng, and bemg troubled by, the 
words of Handley’s brother John In the meantime the 
flame stayed plain, and as long as you loved those nearby 
you would know what to do when the time came 


And if it never did? he asked himself with the healthy 
bite of scepticism. While the flame of his heart stayed with 
him he did not need to answer that question Life in any 
rase was brief enough. If it never came he still had to live. 
Yet he knew beyond all doubt that it would come The 
world that he knew was made that way. 

Feeling good to be alive and up so early, he went back to 
the house to make breakfast for his faimly. 
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